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ACADEMY. 


PRI CE 3d. 





CATALOGUES. 





READY ON JANUARY 20rn. 
EW CATALOGUE of BRITISH LITERA- 


c 


00 books and ore than : 
Soe San sone > te Cepare ¢ Curves, 1, Sy a. 


TTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 

Literature (No. 118, for DECEMBER), at reduced prices, post 
tree. Sporting Works purchased.—Wit.1am Porrer, 30, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 


of WALES. 
EXAMINATION, 1898. 


Ua se 


Phaser ine Sty 
The UNIVERSITY COURT will shortly APPOINT MATRIOCU- 
LATION EXAMINERS as follows :— 


. In the subjects of English Language and the History of England 
and oe om Examiners), 


(One Examiner), 
Examiner). 
Particulars will be given by ang Reotstaar of the University, Town 
Hall Ch N on., to whom Applications must be sent 





OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


2STTAU & OO0., 387, SOHO SQUARE. 





ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 





eo oe HLLEBEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
#, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Foreign Books and Periodicals at the most moderate 
prices. 
CATALOGUES on application. 





AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


e! P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 

favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


Nagar s MAGAZINES, BOOKS, fs 
ia SEL SMATLPON, Jasaited, high cin we Printers 

bre or other Publica: and 3e specially built Macha net ra 

ond coverteg 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at o 

sao ae given te anyone wishing < tein 004 ace thew 


for Edi 
“Teitig pon the promi for Btoril Oeste, Advertising 


Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


OR the AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR —& NEW 
MANUAL by Dr. Fa FF ls. post free, 17, Caondace Road, 
am. ; a large Sanity for sale; lists 











HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PFAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall Street, 
, E.0.) 
Cotcion, Boden b paper 4 ——-> A Fark plipe with perfect 


a éwoport, 
on or r before JANUARY 19th, iggs. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 





LONDON, 


QUAIN PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 

This CHAIR will be VACANT by the resigaation of Prot. Carey 
Foster at the close of the present Session. 

APPLICATIONS, accompanied by such Testimonials as Candidates 
may wish to submit. should reach the Secretary by TUESDAY, 
Marca 1, 1893, 

Further information will be sent on application. 

The new Professor will enter on his dut ies next October. 


J. M. Seer ee: Mas Secretary. 


U NIVERSITY coul LL KGE, LIVERPOOL, 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 
obtener ous are invited for the wees CHAIR OF 





£375 per annum, wit toe thiede of Fees from Students For s 
formation concerning terms and conditions of tenure, —S the 
Recisrrak, University College, Liverpool. 





OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Albemarle Street, eet, Piccadilly, w. 


TUESDAY. NET (January se) ty at 3 peleineh-— Pestwese E. par 
ply ihe lessor of 
glogy. R.L—FIR 2  RReVEN LEOruRes oe on «Tne SIMPL 7 
LIVING TH INOS ” Bubscription to this Course, One Guinea. 
et eas 9 arear Ts non at 3 o’clock.—Professor DEWAR 
LL.D., F.R.S rian Professor of Chemistry, R.I.—FIRST 
ot THREE LECTURES on “THE HALOGEN GROUP of 


ELEMENTS.” Half-a-Guinea. 
SATURDAY fee 22nd). at 3 o’clock.—Professor PATRICK 
E,—FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “ CYPRUS,” 


GEDDES, F.R 8. 
Half-a-Guinea. 
Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
FRIDAY (Janvary 2ist), at 9 o’clock. i Bight, be Sir JOHN 
pd a rt., » D.O.L., LL.D., F.R.S.— “BUDS and 





OYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, G.O.8.1. 
THURSDAY, Janvary 20th, 2 5 p.m., at the be NS of 

PRACTICAL “ORO OLOGY, Jermyn Street, 8. 
on “THE NATIONAL STUD a MILITARY ritistoRy yy 
RE, M.A., F.R.Hist 8., and the Hon. J. W. FO 


Dr. T. i MAGUI 
TESOUE. 
HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Seo, 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


RovaL INDIAN get agh —' g COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES 





The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
I BEB. EB CC -.E BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
SOLED. HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowedon DEPOSITS 
Ric © ORNT. -. pop nn We men Ad ld on the minimum 
STOCKS, SHARSS, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
Phy a a en at ee ee Raph seecees email ae: 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
‘HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSR 
FoR Two sums ea PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, post free. 
FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


tember, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistaat Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 


For particulars, apply to Secretary at College. 


RENCH in THREE MONTHS —FRENCH in 

THREE MONTHS.— DAMIENS NEW SYSTEM. 

Privately or by post. Any aga. access certain. Commended by 
the Press.—10, New Oxford Street, London, W.O. 


Te WEALTHY PATRONS of ART and BELLES 
™ LE pa how a to Btudeuts of Eels in b posdecing | a GREAT 
ee as ith at present with the hi 
Au mot, 0 far am i haa at prosent gone mall edi 


a re by Setter 
Steadman & Van 











world, requires F NOING: ry a very moderate exten 
met, so far h. * 
on. — 


‘h, Solicitors, 23, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 





LA2% of Bo Te mm: nded with considerable know- 
Jgperotare, I French, German, and Latin, seeks 
post as LITERAR Y SECK TA aby and ASSINEANT. Bhorthand 
on 1 . “9 
Vickee S Nichi lane BC ; oe 








8 
{ Principals or Solicitors only) to X., care of Messrs. | 
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the 
SCIEN NTIPIC, or RA TIOUARLAN NINTEREST, of ot every 
| for Book Iilustration, for the Portfclio, or ot Mural Deco: 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of ali the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 

LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
ovens of peepee wom TWO 

NEAS per 


COUNTRY 
ei eertaiboe from 
O GUINEAS no — 
—Two or Three may 
UNITE in ONE SU DSOMIPTIO 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terma. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OvvFerzepd aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


| A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIB’S SELHOT LIBRARY, Limited. 
30—34, New Oxrorp Street; 241, Brompron Roap,8.W.; 
48, Quzen Vicronra Sreeet, E.C., Lorpon; and 
at Bartow AroapD®, Mixcuustzs, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


PERMANENT PROCE3SES OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
REPRODUOTION, 


eat range of tone effect with accurate monochrome 
oa © rep! Teamntation and artistic expression. 


R CARBON PROCESS 

a AUTOTZPE EA 4 reget oR faa 

Ee. pee a, Pencil. Orayon, Toaian Ink, &e. a 
RAVURE.—The Autot; Company’s 

rag Engraving on Soo, yielding results resembling 


ee rales by Bie 3 eoyergt ie fpot ee 


Mg my 
 potth W. W. Ouless, YE Hott, ‘pal the Hon. "ac. 
Collier, ine. Atel. PRA’ are “‘Binoies of ‘Gainsborough, Turner, 
Constable, Seats, Dougias, Draper, cme ae . 
HE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL PRO aged 8 
+ Collotype) for Book Illustrations of the highest class. This p 
is noted pn _ onenes is ous. a Ancient a. Coins, is, Seals, 
taken, ‘and is adopted od tp " Trustees. of the Britian Wusvam, 


P' 
many of the Learned Sioctn a and the leading Publishers. 


Amongst Works lately Illustrated by the Company may be 
mentioned the following :— 
VERNMENT.—ILLUSTRATIONS to the 

708 ous py be ROYAL COMMISSION on TUBERCULOSIS— 
DOV REIEG: So RtsME MICA! Ohl Mon ot Fearn 

GOVERNMENT TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, CHOLERA 
VACOINATION, &c. ween we 

ELECTRIC MOVEMENT in AIR and wil 

Theoretical Inferences. By Lord ARMSTRONG, 0.B., F.R.8. 

The MONTAGU COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS. 
All the Il'ustrations to the Sale Catalogues of this renowned 
Col , recently dispe: 

i MADOX BROWN : a Record of his Life and Work, 

. M. HUEF 
a anes on ai will be 
undertake REPRODUCT 





<j 





to advise upon, and to 
pleased to 0 ‘of ARTISTIC, 
er, 
ration. : 


Examples of Work may be seen, and Terms obtained, at 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 











PUBLISHERS’ CIRGULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 

A HIGH-CLASS PAPER FOR PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS, LITERARY MEN, BOOK COL- 
LECTORS, LIBRARIANS, AND ALL WHO TAKE 
AN INTEREST IN THE WORLD OF LETTERS. 


Published every Saturday, price 1d. 


Amongst the General Contents of the Paper are— 


ARTICLES ON CURRENT LITERARY SuBJECTS— 
Norges AND NEWS REGARDING Booxs—Con- 
TINENTAL NOTES—AMERICAN NOTES—JOTTINGS 
Apout Liprary SALEsS—REVIEws oF NEW 
Booxs AND MAGAZINES—REGULAR LISTS OF 
Booxs PUBLISHED InN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA—LEADING FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS— 
BustnessEs FoR SALE—SITUATIONS WANTED, 
AND SITUATIONS VASANT—Books WANTED TO 
PurRCHASE, AND Books FoR SALE—TRADE 
CHANGES. 

The characteristics of the Literary matter, and of the 
Advertisements, make the Publishers’ Circular and 
Booksellers’ Record a most comprehensive record of 
current literature. 


Subscription Terms and Advantages 
to Annual Subscribers. 
s. “d, 
FirtTy - Two INCLUDING 
POSTAGE® ... at ws = : 
For TWENTY-six WEEKS, INCLUDING 
POSTAGE .. ite sed 4 6 
THIRTEEN WEEKS, INCLUDING 
PosTAGE 284 


* The Annual Subscription t to America and Foreig’ 
Countries included in the Postal Union is Elever. 
Shillings. 

N.B.—The ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDES 
the > Export and Epvcationat NvuMBERS, 
the ECIAL ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS 
NUMBER, and also the privilege of a four-line 
Advertisement free each week in the out- -of-print 


Books Wanted column. 
READY SHORTLY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897. 


Royal 8vo, pp: over 220, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
f-roan limp, 68, 6d, net, 


THE ANNUAL VOLUME 


OF THE 


English Catalogue for 1897 
gives the 


FULL TITLE 


With Duplicate, and in many cases Triplicate, Classifi- 
cation under one general alphabet, of every book, instead 
of as hitherto abbreviated Titles, consequently 
The Bulk of the Catalogue is increased by 
over 80 pages, 
whilst the price (5s. net) remains the same. 


For WEEES, 


For 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


**The English Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
importance. There is nething existing that has any claim 
to be compared with it as a ready guide co the vast fields of 
elem publications.’’—Daily News. 

** Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.” —Athenaum. 

**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 

reference this well-known catalogue affords, as it is not only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works imported 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”— Daily Telegraph. 

*** The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those engaged in literary research 
wherever English books are used, and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.’’—Scotsman. 

“*To say that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
interests is mere commonplace. It is in its class the most 
useful of records The entire work is, indeed, a precious 

record.’’—Notes and Queries. 


Lon lon : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lrp . 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE VICTORIAN” 


Tn course of ee in Monthly Volumes, price Qs. 6d. seal 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


JOHN BRIGHT. 


By C. A. VINCE, M.A., 
Late Fellow of- Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


THE RISE of DEMOCRACY. 


Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. 


of Epworth and Canon of Lincoln. 


By J. Holland Rose, M. - late 
By J. H. Overton, D.D., Rector 





The subsequent Volumes of the Series will be published successively on the 15th of each month. 





L ndon: BLACKIE & SON, Lrmrrep, Old Bailey. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
(Adnerthocmnentn te Bip ertuamn xe tatartel abO por Ren RMN) 


ANTED. —Copies of “‘THE ACADEMY”? for 
llth JANUARY, 1896. Full lg per copy) psid.— 
Apply Acapemy Office, 43, Chancery Lane, Lo: 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


Ee: FP Se 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


0:0 0 OA 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 











MESSRS. J; C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT a W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 


The well-known Artist in A Neg may By anew eiroaioed ty ime 


leading London Art Pu’ 
portant Plates always on view. 

Process BLOCKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 


By oy DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
which are adapted to Pa the wants of 
the investigation 


J. C. DRUMMOND & OO. invite attention to their 
ImproveD Rapip PxHoTO-MECHANICAL PROCESS. 
For the roduction of Works of Art, Original M&8B8., 

Designs, Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
illustrations, Artistec Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., 
&c., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 


i Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET. COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 








COLGATE & CO., 


Oldest and Largest Perfamers and Soap Makers in America. 
ESTABLISHED 1806. 











she! 

Toilet cba 
Luxurious ~ 
lasting ref 


\\Totier afticleg) 
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OF ALL STORES, PERFUMERS, 





a 2/6 


Pcrfume, per Case, 2 Bottles 5/- 





Cashmere Bouquet Soap, per Box, 3 Tablets 


i 


CHEMISTS, AND .DRUGGISTs. 


BriTisH DEPOT: 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, 











ees 15, ee. ) THE ACADEMY. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. — 


READY JANUARY 17TH. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE BUILDING of the EMPIRE. 
The Story of* jand’s. Growth from Elizabeth to 
Victoria. By ALFRED THOMAS STORY, Author of 
“The Life of John Linnell,” &c. Boe Portraits of 
Elizabeth and Victoria a in PI vure, and 

and Illustrations. 2 yols., 


THE JOURNALS of WALTER 
WHITE, Assistant-Secretary to the al Society. 
his Brother, WILLIAM WHITE, and 

t. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Saturday Review says :—*“ The little eelame makes 
good reading. Mr, White came in contact with celebrities 
= notabilities innumerable, and has something unpleasant 

and Diesen to of most of them.” 
Pali Mall ette says: :—** Records of conversations 
at Oa le’s, at Tenn: ¥ ders Nae 8, ant elsewhere, which it is a 
pity to have kept hid 


WHAT IS LIFE? Or, Where are 
we? What are we? Whence did we come? And 
whither do we go? By FREDERICK HOVENDEN, 
Sion tra on .G.8., F.R.MAS. With many Illustrations. 


MODERN | ARCHITECTURE. A 
Architects and the Public. By H. HEATH 
bOTE 8" STATHAM, F.R.I.B.A., Editor of the Builder 
and Author of “ Architecture for General Readers,” 
&c. With numerous Illustrations of Contemporary 
Buildings. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. - 
The Daily News oe cage: :—** This is an eminently readable 
and entertaining book. 


MR. COOPER'S NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


THE COUNTY. By E. H. COOPER, Author of “Mr. 
blake of Newmarket.’”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Atheneum says :—“The book is well written, never 
uninteresting, and at times even brilliant . . it never 
fails to attract, its moral is quite unexceptional, and it 
contains some very happy characterisations.”’ 


CHAPMAN & HALL (Limirep), Lonpon. 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


Edited oy WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY. Tobecom- 
pleted hd Twelve Volumes, Small crown 8vo, price 5s, 
net each : also an edition, limited to 150 sets for sale in 
Great Britain, printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made 
paper. Price £6 6s. net. 

Subscribers names for this edition of the Com 
of Lord Byron, Edited,with Copious Notes, by 
are now being received. 

VERSE, Vol. I. Containing “‘ Hours of Idleness,”’ 
” English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and “ Childe 
Harold.’ Witha Portrait afterHolmes. |Next month. 


LETTERS, | Vol. I. 1804-1818. Witha Portrait 


ps. Is now ready. 
Academy.—“ These Byron Letters Vol. 1) Mr. Henley has annotated 
as never surely were letters annotated before.....It is sate es that 

the typical edition of Byron can never be separated from 
these notes. In =~ if has waited long for a ‘suse 


editor, he has him. 
PETER the GREAT. By K. Waliszewski. 


brilliant book. The historian: calls e figure wu 
and te mg ne move, 2 ny us. rv ,t-- a tonabhe aa whic 
. > 


UNDER the DRAGON FLAG. My Experiences 
ie By . War. By JAMES ALLEN, 


aa Mail,—“ A sensational little book, which is likely to be talked 
SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By Charles 
THE BETH BOOK. By Sarah Grand. 
Punch— 


The heroine of ‘The Beth Book’ is one of Sarah Grand’s 
ade Melination creations. The story is absorbing: the truth to 
py in the characters every reader with some experience of life will 


THE CHRISTIAN, By Hall Caine. 


The Sketch. —*‘ It quivers and y, jitates with passion, for even Mr. 
Caine’s Diterent detractors ennant deny thas he is the possessor of that 
rarest of al) gifts, genius.” 


THE t NIGGER < of the “* NARCISSUS.” 











lete Works 
. E. Henley, 


By 


a ly Fe a —_ are few characters among the crew 
ee ecihaie i arte eee 
‘m all. r. Conra s for the t time given wor! 
the English seaman as he is. - . 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynieh. 
The St. James's Gazette.—“ Exciting, sinister, even terrifying, we 
must avow it to be a work ef real genius. 


Lexie. 





: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Beproxp Srreer, WC. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


and PAPERS of ANDREW 
Born 1777, diéd 1845, Miniature 





SON, of New Yor by 
EMILY ROBERTSON. 68. ; cloth, 7s. ; ; art can- 
vas, 7s, 6d.; cloth, with 12 


oodbury-t: Illustraticns, 
12s. 6d. nes. ~_ 


THE ART of SEEING. By | an Artist. 
Elementary and Practical Hints as to the Perception 
and Hnjoyment of the Beautiful in Nature and in the 
Fine Arts. By A AvontS Lepr egg A.M., Minia- 
ture Painter to of 8 "Edited 


the late his 
daughter, EMILY ROBERTSON. Cloth, 1s. net. 


MUSICAL INSTRORES TS: = Boa a Se | 
DAY (Oxfordshire Light 
Se unique collection of Instrum i = pe at the 
Military furnis' @ Col 
pn oa of each class o' ae Band Sentramaann: 
Morocco back, cloth = Pan gilt, 15s. 


SCORES and ANNALS of the WEST KENT 
CRICKET CLUB (1812-1896). Compiled by PHILIP 
fat: maga yy With Woodbury-gravure and other illus- 
trations. 21s. net. 
“all of interest for lovers of cricket, whether on ii 
practical or its socialside. . . . Delightfu y= 


The Times. 
SPECIAL REPORTS on EDUCATIONAL 
SUBJECTS, 1896-7. 3s. 4d.; by post, 3s. 
teresti: valuable information | 


“Full of the most in ng an 

on & variety of subjects.” —& 

“Should be read by everybody who wants to know the 

true rr of foreign competition.” —Daily News. 

THE REFORMATORY and INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL ACTS. With Memorandum, Appendices, 
and Index. By F. V. HORNBY, Barrister-at-law, and 
one of Her Majesty's Assistant Inspectors of Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools. Cloth, 5s. 


A HISTORY of NEWFOUNDLAND from the 
ENGLIS COLON and FOREIGN RECORDS, 
By D, W. PROWSE, » 2. .» LL.D., Judge of the Centrai 
District Court of Newfoundland. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Maps. Second Edition. Revised 
Corrected. Oloth Ge. 


THE PRESERVATION of OPEN SPACES, 
and of FOOTPATHS, and OTHER RIGHTS of WAY. 
By Sir ROBERT HUNTER, M.A., Solicitor to the Post 
Office, and late Hon. Solicitor to the Commons Pre- 
servation Society. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 





and 





Lonpon: East Harpine Street, E.C. 


THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by 8. R. GARDINER D.C.L., LL D.. gar of Merton 
College, Oxford, and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 

No. 49.—JANUARY, 1898.—Royal 8vo, price 5s. 

1. Articles. 
TSE, eats at of BABYLONIA.—I. a RULERS 
¢ ove KISH. By Sir Henry H. Howorrn, 


THE “GonguRRORS FOOTPRINTS in DOMESDAY. By 
|ARING. 
THE ADMIN rR AT of the NAVY from the RESTORA- 
REVOLUTION. Part IL, continued. By 
Sn x ra] 


JON PE ROBETHON and the ROBETHON PAPERS. By 
. FP. Cw 


ANCE. 


Htistortoat Publi- 


2. Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews o + ay 
i Notices of Perwdicais.—6. Lis of pay 


Rrneinah,.Ge Green & Co., Settony New henesce and oumcanen oe 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 383.—JANUARY, 1898.—8vo, price 6s. 
I. VALMY and AUERSTADT. 
IL. THE ANNALS of a PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
III. DONGOLA. 
IV. THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
V. THE SUCCESS of the ANGLO-SAXUNS. 
VI. THE HARLEY PAPERS. 
VIL THE BIRDS of LONDUN. 
VIIL THE WORKS of MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 
IX. MR. BRYCE on the FUTURE of SOUTH AFRICA. 
X. INDIAN FRONTIER POLIOY. 


Lonomans, Gazzx & Co., London, ‘New: York, and | Bombay. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 373, will be published on WEDNESDAY, Jaxvary 19. 
ConrTents. 

. WAGNER and the BAYREUTH IDEA. 

IRELAND in 98. 

. THE VENTORE of THEISM. 

. GEORGE VILLIERS, DUKE of BUCKINGHAM. 

. FOUR GREAT HEADMASTERS. 

. NELSON. 

. COLONIAL CHAMPIONS in the MOTHER COUNTRY. 

. GIBBON at LAUSANNE. 

. ENGLISH ART in the VICTORIAN AGE. 

. THE HOUSE of BLACKWOOD. 

. THE LONDON COUNTY, COUNCIL. 

. FIFTY YEARS of LIBERATIONISM, 








London: Jonx Mureay, Albemarle Street. 
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and other Verses. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. (Shitting oath jv ae ?) 
Seven 4 


‘cap. 8vo, Is. net. 
Genuinely inspired -'There are but a dozen pi 
in this shilliug'sworth, t there is no dross among them. . r eter yg 


are written ¥ anaemia —F yy iepini me 
na worthy own hig 
a ~~ 


themes. 
back achievements in the same line, and includ- 
ing orem  Kiplings: w a do not know where to Sof, l anything better 
r its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum 


Gazette. 
arn the tend of modem baliad-uetiere 0 now seerull Ss always mest 
welcome. It is th 


U why pation ra, 
J alla is full of ring and Kip: 
and fall thine. . iniotio ~ Without t t imitating Mr. Rudyard K 


venson’s charming essa 
ad Admatralg” A into form—Mr. ‘Newbolt has in. 
on ii proved on Se Che ona, one. 


ore us a ps which could be sung by 
wetting Nallads, wiltten ya man who has force and s al 


splendid songs wi ll take an eminent and enduring pie place 
ami oe pie pastey. Daily Ch 
owt fe id pots al the qualities of ballad poetry, simplicity, direct- 
nese, and vivid impression, and the quick por Be wh an ear from 
to eye, and makes every reader yearn to 


cere. 
“We should like to see these stirring verses in the handsof every 
igh-spirited youth in the Empire.”—Glode. 





CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Fifth Edition, with Addi- 
tions, 1s. net. [Shilling Garland Series. 


“It is a wonderful m, a dream that stirs the heart in almost 
a 1) t' word throaghout the 





drea’ 
Gree Christ Himself neyer utters a 
only brings His di b 


brow an 
tore — into that imaginary world of half-conceived and chaotic 
gloom.”—Spectator. 


TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW 


ARNOLD, with his Letters to the Author. By ARTHUR 
GALTON, Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself pod only by the re- 
pearance of his delightful satire (* Frieudship’s Gar! ), but by 

such books books as this tiny volume.”— Temes. 

“ A small book, but m: —— it than in many a heavier appreciation 
of, the great eritic.” 

“We heartily 


welcome this ‘little book.”—Suturday Review. 


IRELAND, with other Poems. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. (Uniform with ‘* Poems.’’) 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“Mr, Johpson’s poems. regarded at first rather as jhe pustere beep ear 


cises of a ripe scholar, have nuw taken their Cner & of 
= real fire and d imaginative fervour which under! Rie yt T technical 


esti: zetle. 
“ A poet. whom the Trish nel will take to his heart of hearts.” 
Freeman's Journal. 


THE JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. 
By CLAUD NICHOLSON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net; 
“ There is very delicate a ~ io isconeee from th My Youth.’ There is 
ative much atesy is ify but he history Ait a Cro 
man. 0 
~ 2 fon a ce "and, inden, the there fo je moti at all 
> its sen’ ent, its made 
harm Lag t subtlety, and Ae Asi? hood pottion, 
native pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible 
past, must captiva all readers who have time to aca 


ws The ‘delicate charm of this story is not realised until the reader has 
read m than two or three chapters. The je po is un- 
Inteliigible until the book is finished, and the.) we see that the author 
hosén to tell us of the end of his hero’s Jife e has told us 

.N er bin 3 wit. rare qrmpathy for 


-Too delicate, too 


mt Tt judgient will iN ignore its 
Sa. which is fulfilled almost ‘without a flaw.”—Boo 


SELECTED POEMS from the WORKS 


of the Hon. RODEN NOEL. With a Biographical and 
Critical Essay by PERCY ADDLESHAW. With 2 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 
** Mr, Addleshaw has done his work well. ...It is inconceivable that 
a A die of a ppt endowed with go splendid an originality, though 
the rare blend oF qualities with B! with 

Viet or “py ‘and pa Edgar Poe.”— Mi ter Guardian, 





in t has c 
with the "the blithe im 


AN ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Di 
without Dates. By BE. H. LACON WATSON, Autior 
of os. The Unconscious Humourist.” Crown §&vo, 
3s, net. 


“Mr. Watson di 
ics as diaries, tea 


4 


ith 

tea and B.-A golf and ates 
po writers who can treat so deftly and so ente: rin 
a My ioe fod i incidents of ey yy *Sectrman . 

“ The le Ww resh and grace’ s alwuys eas: ou 
losing ¢ a picasant literary fia flavour =e without es ‘te ‘lip- 

0 

because he has Cy art of soi his art), aad a a trifle subacid at 


e seven 
whieh make up the volume theese is not one which does not contain 
some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some ay ey reflection.” 

Pall Mali Gazette. 
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WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


TOURSUENIEFF and i HIS PRENOHA OIR- 


CLE: so Sashes of tethers to Fi George Sand. Emile si 


Gai mbetia. and = 
MALPRRINE- KAS KAMINSKY, an 
HEL M. ARNOLD. Cloth, 7s. éd 








WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


WILD NATURE WON by 
By Mrs BRIGHTWEN. Many Illustrations. 
Bighth). Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


NBSS. 
New Edition (the 





WILL BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. 
By Rev. B. J. HARDY. M.A. New Edition, completing the 
Fiftieth Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 





THE GREEN OLOTH LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUMES. Price 6s. each. 
JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. The Schoul for Saints. 
LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. The Outlaws of the Marches. 
DR. WEIR MITOHELL. Hugh Wynne. 
BENJAMIN SWIFT. The Tormentor. 
@EORGE BARTRAM. The People of Clopton. 
OLIVE SCHREINER. Trooper Peter Haiket. 


The WORK | of CHARLES KEENE. Intro- 
Auction by J. PENNELL, and . » omen Over 139 Illus- 
trations. RA £3 138, 6d. no 


LETTERS of DANTE GABRIEL’ ROSSETTI 


to WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 1854-1870. Illustrated, cloth, 12s. 


An ARTIST'S LETTERS from JAPAN. By 


JOHN LA FARGE. Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 


The STORY of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


ANNA L. BICKNELL. Illustrated, c 


LIVES of TWELVE BAD WOMEN. Edited 


by ARTHUR VINCENT. Illustrated, cloth, 16s. 


MARGARET FORSTER: A Dream Within 


a Dream. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Cloth, és. 


The LOVE APFAIRS of SOME FAMOUS 


IN. By Rev. E. J. HARDY, M.A. Cloth gilt, 6. 


WILD LIFE in SOUTHERN SEAS. By 


LOUIS BECKE. Second Edition. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


The PEOPLES and POLITIOS of the PAR 
EAST. HENRY NORMAN. Over 60 Illustrations and 4 
Maps. Th rd Edition. Cloth, 2is. 


SIR THOMAS MAITLAND By W. Frewen 
= 2 of “Builders of Greater Britain.”) Illustrated, 


SIR JAMES Y. SIMPSON. By H. Laing 


GORDON. (Vol. 3 of “ Masters of Medicine.”) Illustrated, cloth, 
Ss. 6d. 


MODERN FRANOE. By Andre Le Bon. 


(New Volume of “ The Story of the lo ”) Cloth, 5s. 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. | By L. Zangwill. 


Author of “The Master,” &c. Cloth, 6 


GLIMPSES into PLANT ‘LIFE. By Mrs. 


a ~ eee Author of “ Wild Nature.” Illustrated. Cloth, 
Sa. 





The CROWD: a Study of the Pooular Mind. 


By GUSTAVE LE BON. Second Edition. Cloth, és. 


THOSE DREADFUL TWINS: Middy and 
ed THEMSELVES. Second Edition. Merry 


LIZA of LAMBETH: A Study of London 


—— Life. By . MAUGHAM. Second Edition. Cloth, 


OLD TALES from GREECE. By Alice 


ZIMMERN. Second Edition. Frontispiece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Le SBLVE. A. Novel. By Ouida. Second 


Badition. Cloth, 2s. 


LEISURE HOURS in the STUDY. By 


JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D. Cloth 


AUSTRALASTIAN DE “0 ORAOY. By 
HENRY DE R. WALKER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A SELECTION from the POEMS of 


MATHILDE BLIND. Bited by ARTHUR SYMONS. Parch- 
ment, 7s. 6d. Edition de Luxe, 1s. 61. net. 


A Set of Prospectuses, Catalovues, and Lists, containing 
descriptive details of books in every class of literature, 
will be sent post free to any address on receipt of card. 
If desired, arrangements can be made for intending 
purchasers to view any ook at the local bookseller’s. 


London: 
Paternoster Square, E.C. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 


Hodder & Stoughton's Publications 


yogi ne ecg WEEE. 


7s. 
THE BOOK OF THE 
TWELVE PROPHETS. 
COMMONLY CALLED THE MINOR. 


By Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., 
THE SECOND VOLUME, 


COMPLETING THE ExPosiTOR’S BIBLE 


IN 49 VOLUMES. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 
THE IDEAL LIFE, and Other Un- 


—— Addresses. By HENRY DRUMMOND. With 





rons y W. ROBERTSON NICOLL 
out a LAN CLARE Crown 8 tary beat . 6s. 
“Th ye ny ‘in a a singularly the. writer bad 
contain much peautiful thinking, mowing 8 bad 
dered deeply on some of the most i 3 
Bey wi will, we are sure, be much prized by he aA, SA of 
author.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE CLERICAL LIFE. A Series of 
Letters to Ministers. By JOHN WATSON. BD. F Pest. 
MARCUS am D.D., Prof. JAMES DENNEY, D. 
Princi > & EDWARDS, D.D., W. ROBERTSON 
NICO ” LL.D., T. G. SELBY, T. H. DARLOW, M.A, 
and J, T . STODDART. Crown 8vo, 58., cloth, 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. By 
the AUTHOR of “THE LAND o’ the LEAL.” 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LAND o’ the LEAL. By David 
LYALL. Crown BOve, gilt top top, 6s. 

“The tales are tender and pathetic, permeated with with simple weligions 

feeling such more ikel likely t to  edity the ordinary reader than are 


ON THE THRESHOLD OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA. A Record of Twenty Years’ poy 
the Upper Zambesi, among the te and Barotai. 
By FRANCOIS COILLARD, Paris avemeien jl Mission. 
Translated and Edited by C. W. MACKINTOSH, with 
Photogravure Portrait and 40 Illustrations from Photo- 
grapbs by the Author. 


Bupa Ges ove, | os. 
“ We do not remember to have ona aoe f missionary adven- 
— in Africa more thrilling and beautifal a = since Living- 
'—Leeds Mercury. 


stone laid down his life for that great land. 
SECOND EDITION 
Completing Seveath Thousand. 


FRIENDSHIP. - BY, the Rev. Hugh Black, 


M.A., Free ’s, Edinburgh. Cloth, 2s, 6d 
ee Pp SM, lit fe book on Friendship, It is full of good 
ines winni ply written, is the 


ly expressed, and tho 
pa ye { ow nought an and pagans Mr Haak is the art that con 


TO “the ANGEL'S CHAIR. A Story of 


di By the Rev. JOHN 

THOMAS, M.A., Liepoot Crown 8vo, 6s. -_ . 
“Written with a wee, Am pnpathy that has not been equall: 

for many a long day.”— 


THRO’ LATTICE E WINDOWS. By W. J. 


4 pm ie a — yn et fro 
bs oicest it o wor! come ° 
% Rar hore om om He 


Dawson's gifted pen.”— 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE LAST THINGS. A Study of the 


Coming of Christ, the Eternal Punishment of Sin, and 
the Eternal City of God. — the Rev. J. AGAR BEET, 
ewe evo, cloth, 6s. 
. 2. CHapwicx, D.D., Bishop of narough and 
sober and careful, as well as and 
trestworthy éxamination + + to me of the scriptural teac’ on 
Future Punishmen 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. From her 


Birth’ to her Flight into England. A Brief Biography, 
with Critical Notes, a few Documents hitherto Un- 
published, and an Itinerary. By D. HAY FLEMING. 
Aa'c crlsioal’ Kastor? ae magazine of facts, the boo 
“ ti 
invaluable nei ; its study the the enentiol pectennery to the rd  E. 
towards an historical judgment of Mary. It will secure Mr. Fleming 
an honourable reputation for fine 4 ARS and patient iadustry.” 
cademy. 


THIRD EDITION. 
THE SILENCE OF GOD. By Robert 
ssistant-Co 


ANDERSON, C.B., LL.D., A mmissioner of 
yviies of the Metropolis. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
He writes forcibly, sloggentiy, with much knowledge ot what 
omen think and say, and wit 
Se News. 


Dr. Anderson’s book is well worth reading.”—The Glasgow Herald. 
BY FAR EUPHRATES: a Tale. By 
D. ALCOCK, author of “The Spanish Brothers.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ This is a vivid tory of f vublime heroism in the face of fiendish 
cruelty.”—Church 


b] 
BELL’S READER'S SHAKESPEARE. By 
D. C. BELL, author of “ Bell’s Standard Elocutionist,”’ 
In 2 Vols. Grown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. each. 
Vol. IL—THE HISTORICAL PLAYS, Condensed, Con- 
nected, and Emphasised for School, College, Parlour. and 
Platform. By D. ©. Bru. Vol. Il. THE TRAGEDIES 





OLIPHANT'S “LIST. 





SECOND EDITION OF 


DR. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK. 
Sxcomp Eprrrow. Price 2s., art linen, gilt top. 


SANTA TERESA: 
AN APPRECIATION. 
W: * 
wee the Best aoe 
ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 
Spe DOORN AT ee: “Asan Aan introduction tothe eindy of he it 
KON §. FUE 


ve hee. Fourth ees, price 2s. 


J ACOB BEHMEN: an “Appreciation 
Also, price 2s., uniform with above. 


THOUGHTS on the SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


By JACOB BEHMEN. Translated from the German 
by CHARLOTTE ADA RAINY. 


The New Volume of the “FAMOUS SCOTS” 
Series is— 


ROBERT FERGUSON. 
By Dr. A. B. GROSART. 
Price 1s. 6d., cloth; with gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
" See SOOTENAD mages “The book will be welcomed as a worthy 
addition entertaining and instructive series of 
biographies, the ‘Famous Scots.’” 
In the same Series, uniform in price and style. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By George 


SAINTSBURY. 


THE “BLACKWOOD” GROUP. By 


Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT. By Oliphant 


SMEATON. 


JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Keith 


LEASK. 
List of the aes SCOTS” Series post Sree. _ 
wn 8vo, price 2s. 6d, 
SHAKESPEARE, PURITAN and 
Ly ay oy By Rev. T. CARTER. With a Prefatory 
Note by Rev. pee <. ¢ J. bya tn DYKES, D.D. 
me, 3 H ay IRVING.—“A interesting book, which ought 


tomne y°PEOTa TOR" Mr. Carter has, by a clear-headed ‘historical 
paves a tion, added definitely to our ineviedge about; Shakespeare 


New and ‘NP! Edition, with 16 Dlustrations, 2s. 6d. 


MODERN ALESTINE ; or, the Need 


of a w Crusade. By Rev. JOHN LAMOND, B.D. 
A. STORK. —* Mr. Lamond bas given en us a good account of 
} travels in Palestine—fresh and living, because he did not follow 

e beaten track. Tt will be found worth while to te ponder his plea for 


THE TEN “COMM [ANDMENTS. By 
Rev. GEORGE gm B.A., of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missio burgh. 

The FOUNG MAN —“These are, best ar of the 
the times. and we vena toall who want 


= 
words, sermons end them 
to settle the ome and difficulties of life a according to the spirit and 
genius of Jesus Christ.” 


THE CHINESE CRISIS—BOOKS TO READ. 
CHINA. 


A oy OLE of CATHAY : ; China, South 

orth, with Personal Reminiscences. By 

W. PeMARTIN, D.D., LL.D., ee wa 

0 e perial College, ekin. Map 
The 1 TMB. ss ore the sian valu contrib 

has been made to our knowledge of China in ee 


CHIN. ESE CHARACTERISTICS. By 








Palestine.” 








ARTHUR W. SMITH, D.D. Popular gee Re- 
vised with 16 Fall-Pacs Illustrations. 5s, 
The LITERATURE.—“ The series of masierls conve 
* Chinese Characteristics’ has deservedly achieved for iveelf a poition 
among the st dard works indisp ble to every student of 


JAPAN. 
THE GIST of JAPAN: the Islands, 


their People, and Missions. By Rev. R. B. PEERY, 
nn ttaateee Fall- Rage Peery’ volume price 5s. 
mirable truth and Te eT ine (iaetnen poe ole” a 


FORMOSA. 
FROM FAR FORMOSA : the Island, 


its People and Missions. By GEORGE LESLIE 
MACKAY, D.D., Twenty-three Years a Mission in 
Formosa. Edited by the Rev. J. A. MACDONALD. 
Third Edition. With Portraits, Illustrations, and 


M 7s. 6d, 
The LONDON and i TELEGRAPA. he work is bys 
able and entertaining, an as good an account of the island as t: 





AND ONE ROMANTIC PLAY Condensed, Connected, 
and Emphasised for School, College, Parlour, and Platform. 
By D. C. Betu. 








London: Hoppsr & Srovexton, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. | 





general reader will desire.” 
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THE “CROWNED” BOOKS. 
N accordance with our intention to crown 
two books of signal merit published in 
1897, we have made the following awards: 


ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS to Mr. 
SrerHen Puriurres, for his volume of Poems. 


FIFTY GUINEAS to Mr. Wu 
Ernest Hentzy, for his Essay on the Life, 
Genius, and Achievement of Burns, contained 
in the fourth volume of the Centenary 
Edition of The Poetry of Robert Burns. 


- 7 








F OR 1897. 





Tue bestowal of the awards has been beset 
with difficulties. As our readers have had 
an opportunity of seeing, the men of letters 
of whom we requested an opinion differed 
so completely as to be of little help as 
guides. The task of selecting recipients, 
therefore, devolved wholly upon ourselves. 
Before proceeding to choose, it was neces- 
sary first to reply to the question: Are these 
awards intended more for the encouragement 
or for the recognition of merit? In other 
words: Is it more desirable to find young 
writers of striking potentialities and to help 
them on their way, or to select two of the 
best books of the year irrespective of the 
age or standing of their authors? The 


answer was that, in the present instance, 
excellence of performance was to be pre- 
ferred above richness of promise, “ excel- 
lence ” as here used implying good matter, 
good manner, and good personality. 
much premised, we turned to our duty. 


So 





merits of some half-score of the foremost 
books of 1897 was that a cheque for one 
hundred guineas, has’ been sent to Mr. 
Stephen Phillips for his volume of Poems, 
and a cheque for fifty guineas to Mr. 
W. E. Henley for his essay on Burns. 
In other columns the reader will find 
articles on these works, which should afford 
reasons enough for the faith that is in 
us. It is not likely that the choice will 
please everyone—indeed, the suggestions 
from outside which have already been 
printed in the Acapemy are sufficient testi- 
mony to the contrary—but the most patient 
consideration of the whole matter convinces 
us that we have done well. 

Mr. Stephen Phillips’s poetical rivals 
were three in number—Mr. Francis Thomp- 
son, Mr. Watson, and Mr. Newbolt. We 
think, however, of Mr. Thompson’s 1897 
volume more as a collection of magnifi- 
cent experiments than matured poems ; 
while, on the other hand, Mr. William 
Watson’s Hope of the World causes us to 
glance back to what he has done rather 


than to look forward to what he may do. 
More persistent rivalry was that of Mr. 
Newbolt, whose Admirals All holds in its 
thirty pages a kind of straightforward, 
vigorous, musica] national verse of which 
Englishmen cannot have too much. But good 
though we consider these ballads, they have 
not the shining merit of Mr. Phillips’s work, 
nor can we hold them quite worthy of the 
honour of “ coronation.” 

In criticism Mr. Henley’s position was 
contested by Mr. W. P. Ker’s Epic and 
Romance, Mr. Walter Raleigh’s Style, and 
Mr. Arthur Symons’s Studies in Two Litera- 
tures. Against each, however, some objec- 
tion held. Mr. Ker’s volume, erudite and 
fascinating though it be, is eminently 
academic—that is to say, the good per- 
sonality that might be there, and in a work 
of literature should be there, has been too 
vigorously suppresed in the cause of learn- 
ing. Mr. Raleigh’s brilliant essay has 
literary skill and distinction in a degree 
not often to be met with; but it savours 
over much of a tour de force. Mr. Symons’s 
Studies in Two Literatures is a thoughtful, 
graceful work, but it is detached, a series 
of flutters rather than a steady flight. 


Other claimants were, especially in fiction, 
numerous, and possessed of considerable 


of the “ Narcissus” was judged to be too 
slight and episodic, although we consider it a 
remarkable imaginative feat, marked by 
striking literary power. Again, Mr. Benjamin 
Swift’s The Tormentor stands out as a vivid 
and commendable performance, although its 
author’s method is still too immature 





ani spasmodic to be within the scope 





The result of a searching inquiry into the 


right to be heard. Mr. Joseph Conrad’s Wigger 4 


of the Acapemy’s awards. Mr. Kipling 
has himself fixed his standard too high for 
Captains Courageous to be satisfying ; and 
The Skipper’s Wooing by Mr. Jacobs and The 
King with. Two Faces by Miss.Coleridge, in 
different ways, do not quite comply with 
the requirements set forth in the definition 
of “excellence ” given above. The author 
of. St. Ives is, alas, dead. Mrs. Craigie, we 
may add, expressed a wish that The School 
for Saints should not be entered for com- 
petition. 

Two other claimants remain: Mme. 
Darmesteter for her Life of Renan, and 
Mrs. Constance Garnett for her admirable 
translation of Turgenev’s novels into 
English. Mrs. Garnett has been at work 
for some years in the prosecution of her 
task; but it came practically to an end 
in 1897 with the publication of the eleventh 
volume—TZorrents of Spring. Translation 
was held, however, to be outside our 
scope; and Mme. Darmesteter’s biography, 
beautiful and tender though it be, had to 
give place to Mr. Henley’s Burns. 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S POEMS. 


Ir is but a fortnight ago that we reviewed 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s work at some length ; 
and we have not much to add now to what 
was said then. Mr. Phillips has qualities 
out of which the very staff of poetry is 
wrought. He is sensitive, with fibres that 
respond quickly to the pity and the passion 
of the world; he is thoughtful, curious 
after certain subtleties of thought, ready for 
philosophy; he has a feeling for style 
which impresses us as being of natural 
growth, rather than painfully acquired ; and 
above all, he takes his art seriously. His 
heart is attuned to the beauty and the 
meaning of things, and to those who have 
ears to hear he will endeavour to interpret 
them. The author of the following lines, 
which we had not room to quote in our 
review, has surely seen deep into nature’s 
heart : 
“By THE SEA. 


‘‘ Remember, ah remember, how we walked 
Together on the sea-cliff! You were come 
From bathing in the ocean, and the sea 
Was not yet upon your hair; together 
We walked in the wet wind till we were far 
From voices, even from the thoughts of men. 
Remember how on the warm beach we sat 
By the old barque, and in the smell of tar ; 
While the full ocean on the pebbles dropped, 
And in our ears the intimate low wind 
Of noon, that breathing from some ancient 

e, 
Blew mi us — sleep = pungent youth. 
e grew that in pure joy 
Chew es coins ; ue wild and wet dark hair 
Slashed in my eyes your essence and your 


sting. 
We had 3 thought ; we troubled not to speak; 
Slowly your head fell down upon my breast, 
In the soft breeze the acquiescing sun; 
And the sea-bloom, the colour of calm wind, 





Was on your cheek; like children then we 
kissed 


? 
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Innocent with the sea and pure with air ; 

My spirit fled into thee. The moon climbed, 

The sea foamed nearer, and we two arose ; 

But ah, how tranquil from that deep embrace ! 

And with no sadness from that natural kiss : 

Beautiful indolence was on our brains, 

And on our limbs, as we together swayed, 

Between the luminous ocean and dark fields. 

We two in vivid slumber without haste, 

Returned ; while veil on veil the heaven was 
bared ; 

And a new glory was on land and sea, 

And the moist evening fallow, richly dark, 

Sent up to us the odour cold of sleep, 

The infinite sweet of death: so we returned, 

Delaying ever, calm companions, 

Peacafully slow beside the moody heave 

Of the moon-brilliant billow to the town.” 


Mr. Phillips has also a more realistic 
manner. Modern life wants its poet badly 
enough; and if Mr. Phillips can show us 
anything of heavenly beauty or of tragic 
terror under its tawdriness and its squalor, 
he will earn a reward that all Academies 
in the world cannot give him. But, for the 
moment, he seems to us confused with the 
spectacle he looks at—the glare of the gas- 
lamps blind him; we hear in his verses the 
roar of what he calls ‘‘the orchestral 
Strand,” but not any central melody; he 
has not set the life of London to any music, 
but only reproduced some of its discords. 

Yet that he will find a music of his own 
we are confident, for in both his long poems 
of modern life— The Wife and The Woman with 
the Dead Soul—there are passages which, 
taken alone, would almost justify our selec- 
tion. Mr. Phillips is labouring to find out 
precisely what he means, and to put down 
none but true and genuine impressions. 
That singular instinct for the right word, 
so characteristic of him at his best, helps 
him to flash the picture time after time 
upon our consciousness ; and we are con- 
vinced that popularity, if it comes his way, 
will not tempt him to remit his labour. 
He has solidly laid the foundation-stone 
of a fine reputation. May the edifice 
grow to ample and enduring proportions ! 


MR. HENLEY’S ESSAY ON BURNS. 


Tue first thing—and, for the matter of 
that, the last thing—that strikes one in 
Mr. Henley’s essay is the victorious art of 
it. So far, it is its author’s masterpiece, 
in the sense that, being more largely and 
deliberately planned than any of his former 
ventures in criticism, it yet loses nothing, 
for all its superadded qualities, of the old 
brilliancy, lightness, and deftness of touch. 
In Views aud Reviews, Mr. Henley was the 
beau sabreur of the weekly press. It was open 
to him—you are sure he vid not undervalue 
the privilege—to take up and lay down his 
subjects as he chose, to vent his likes and 
dishkes, to kick up his heels in audacity 
and paradox, to be personal, whimsical, irre- 
sponsible. The result was a suggestive, 
fascinating, disputable little book. It was 
fine criticism, but not altogether serious 
criticism. But in dealing with Burns Mr. 
Henley was bourd to be serious. It fell to 
him to say the last words which should sum 





up a long and elaborate investigation into 
masses of detailed and often inconsistent 
evidence. He had to pronounce a deliberate 
literary judgment, to take up. a considered 
position which would be tenable in the face 
of almost inevitable outcry. He has not 
shirked the responsibilities laid upon him. 
Both in this essay and in the comanenteey 
for which he shares the credit with Mr. 
T. F. Henderson, the signs of a minute and 
rigorous industry are apparent. And the 
verdict given is a solid one, standing com- 

lete, four square to all the winds that 

low. Disagree with it who will, it is 
impossible to challenge the patience, the 
sincerity, the conscientiousness with which 
it is formulated. For all this, it is, as we 
have said, the art of the thing that strikes 
us first and last. Mr. Healey has followed 
the Dry-as-dust’s method to spurn the Dry- 
as-dust’s results, The pains which he has 
spent upon his work, the mass of closely 
studied facts and opinions which lie behind 
it, are suffered no whit to affect the vigour 
and freshness of the expression which it 
finds. The phrasing is as vivid and clear- 
cut, the metaphors are as ringing, as ever. 
Gregory, schooled in the University, has not 
forgotten his swashing blow. 

One of Mr. Henley’s reviewers — from 
“‘ahint the Border,” of course—has ex- 
pressed his disappointment that Mr. Henley 
‘*has not even attempted to give Burns his 
place in European literature.” As though 
criticism were a class-list or a horse-race! 
Mr. Henley knew his business better. And 
this was, not to compare the incomparables 
or measure the incommensurables, but, for 
once, to paint from the life; to thrust aside 
the veils of ignorance or idealism, and to give 
the man and the poet in his habit as he 
stood. Burns has been pawed over often 
enough by patriots and sentimentalists ; let 
us for once have the plain unvarnished 
truth, not explained away, not excused, 
not necessarily even condemned—simply 
stated. Such we conceive to have been the 
critical ideals which Mr. Henley set before 
him in undertaking his task, and with what 
vigilance, what zest he lives up to them! 
How salient his portrait! how it stands out 
from the canvas! with what economy and 
aeners of line the artist insists on what 

e means to say. Let us recall some of the 
fine passages in which Mr. Henley’s concep- 
tion of Burns, a vital and creative con- 
ception, a conception with which it shall go 
hard if it be not permanent, is built up. 
And first of Burns the man: 


“We have to recall the all-important fact 
that Burns was first and last a peasant, and 
first and last a peasant in revolt against the 
Kirk, a peasant resolute to be a buck. as 
He was absolutely of his station and his time, 
the r-living, lewd, grimy, free-spoken, 
ribald old Scots peasant world came to a full, 
brilliant, even majestic, close in his work,’’ 


Of the Burns of the sentimentalist, and 
especially of the ‘unco’ guid’ sentimentalist, 
Mr. Henley will have nothing: 


‘“‘ The tame, proper, figmentary Burns, the coin- 
age of their own tame, proper brains, which 
they have done their best to substitute for the 
lewd, amazing peasant of genius, the inspired 
faun, whose voice has gone ringing through the 
courts of Time these hundred years and more, 








and is far louder and far clearer now than when 
it first broke on the ear of man.” ; 
And if Mr. Henley will not palter with or 
slur over the facts about Burns, neither will 
he apologise for them. What need, indeed, 
of apology, now, in the retrospect? Is it 
not enough just to understand ? 

‘* There needs but little knowledge of charac- 
ter and life to see that to apologise for Burns is. 
without reserve Sor 8 RARE goles perverted 
without reserve for a o us 
from his peasanthood, thrust {nto a place for 
which his peasanthood and his genius alike 
unfitted him, denied a perfect opportunity, 
constrained to live his qualities into defects, 
and in the long run beaten by a sterile and un- 
natural environment. We cannot make him 
other than he was, and, especially, we cannot. 
make him a man of our own time: a man born 
tame and civil and unexcessive—‘he that died 
o’ Wednesday,’ and had obi notices in: 
local prints. His elements are all-too gross, 
are all-too vigorous and turbulent for that. 
‘God have mercy on me,’ he once wroté of him- 
self, ‘a poor damned, incautious, du un- 
fortunate fool! the sport, the miserable victim 
of rebellious pride, hypochondriac imaginations. 
— nising sensibility, and bedlam passions.” 
Plainly he knew himself as his apologists hav 
never known him, nor will ever know.” 

Nor is Mr. Henley’s vision less keen, his. 
hand less sure, when he passes from the 
analysis of Burns’s temperament to the con- 
sideration of his achievement. Certain 
critical points he certainly puts better, more 
judiciously then they have ever been put 

efore. e debt of Burns to his forebears, 
to Ramsay and Fergusson, and the nameless. 
many, is insisted on, justly and without 
exaggeration; it is for Burns as the in- 
heritor of a folk-tradition, of a long, line of 
peasant bards, that Mr. Henley claims our 
especial admiration. The triumphs that he 

ows him are all triumphs of the vernacular 
muse. When he “falls to his lish ” he 
is one stumbling in a forei guage, 
imitating his writing s copy. Of 
the secrets of English speech he knows 
nothing. ‘‘He wrote the heroic couplet 
(on the Dryden-Po conpention) cloenit git 
“he was a kind of hob-nailed y.” For 
the great Englishmen his sympathy was 
imperfect. 

‘Thus, if he read Milton, it was largely, if 

not wholly, with a view to getting himself up 
as a kind of Tarbolton Satan. He was careless, 
so I must contend, of Shakespeare. With such 
knowledge as he could glean from song-books, 
he was altogether out of touch with the 
Elizabethans and. the Carolines. Outside the 
vernacular, in fact, he was a rather unlettered 
Eighteenth Century Englishman, and the 
models which he must naturally prefer before 
all others were academic, stilted, artificial and 
unexemplary to the highest point.” 
But “he had the sole ear of the vernacular 
muse.” As a lyrist, in the peasant manner, 
= vivid, direct, singing of the elemental 
qualities of life, he is unsurpassed; and of 
his descriptive poems, when it is the peasantry 
that he describes, the level is hardly lower. 
His highest, most enduring characteristics, 
Mr. Henley is inclined to formulate as 
humour, a “broad, rich, prevailing” humour. 
Beauty, in the sheer sense of the word, he. 
would deny him. 


‘*Tt is not, remember, for ‘ the love of lovely 
words,’ not for such perfections of human utter— 
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racy, natural, and he could not choose but 
follow their lead. The Colloquial triumphs in 
his verse as nowhere outside the Vision and 
Don Juan; but for beauty we must go else- 
whither. He has all manner of qualities: wit, 
fancy, vision of a kind, nature, gaiety, the 
richest humour, a sort of homespun verbal 
magic. But, if we be in quest of Beauty, we 
must e’en ignore him, and ‘fall to our English’ : 
of whose secrets, as I’ve said, he never so much 
as suspected the existence, and whose supreme 
<apacities were sealed from him until the end.” 


It need hardly be said that Mr. Henley’s 
treatment, whether of the man or the poet, 
has not passed unchallenged. He is not 
careful to avoid controversy, rather trails 
his coat of purpose, for “the common 
Burnsite.” the green olive-branch of a 

ific life was never a button-hole for him. 
Drbanity has always been unrecognisable 
in his literary ideal. But we may leave “the 
common Burnsite” to fend for himself. 
We do not, indeed, sup that Mr. Henley 
has given us the definitive portrait of Burns. 
In criticism, indeed, there is nothing de- 
finitive. Always and inevitably the tem- 
perament of the critic must colour the 
personality seen through its medium. This 
is Mr. Henley’s Burns; it is not the whole 
Burns. Mr. Stevenson’s Burns is another. 
The critics who are to come will have their 
own. But the balancing of critical tem- 
peraments may safely be left to the long 
of time. In the meantime, let us 

e grateful to Mr. Henley’s art for having 
given us the real presentment of a real man. 








REVIEWS. 


PINDAR’S RIVAL. 


The Poems of Bacchylides. Edited by F. G. 
Kenyon, M.A., D. Litt. (British Museum.) 


Tue revival of classical discovery has come 
at a happy time for scholars. Since those 
heady ol of the humanists, when any 
fugitive from Greece might disclose the 
priceless MS. of some new poet, some four 
centuries had passed. rians and 
philologists had long ceased to look for new 
material, and were already within measur- 
able distance of exhausting aed ae ype 
of ingenious tion afforded by the 
old. About Homer and Sophocles there 
was really not much more to be said. The 
reconstruction of Greek civilisation—-so far, 
at least, as the evidence of written texts 
was concerned—seemed well-nigh complete. 
Then, slowly, the tombs in the Egyptian 
sands began to give up their dead, and 
the learned world was once more agog. 
Among the swathings of mummies, in 
the rubbish heaps of ancient cities, ardent 
explorers disinterred papyrus after papyrus. 
The museums of Europe are choked with 
them now, and as they are painfully 
flattened out, pieced together, and deci- 
phered, every once and again, among the 
débris of ritual treatises and farm accounts, 





some real treasure-trove rewards the labour. 


- | None of the Dit Majores have yet 


a yes 
Some day we may be electrified. the 
announcement of a volume of Sappho’s lyrics, 
or a play of Menander; but in the meantime 
a treatise of Aristotle on the Polity of Athens 
has - eee oe historians correct- 
ing their and suppressing their h 
theses, Hyperides has” been added to the 
already adequate supply of orators, the 
mimes of Herodas have revealed an entirely 
new genre of urban poetry, while the Logia 
of Jesus form an important contribution to 
our aecce, | of the conflicting tendencies 
of primitive Christianity. 

More ye gerhog: than any of these, from 
the point of view of pure literature, are the 
Odes of Bacchylides, now edited with great 
pains and skill from a British Museum 
papyrus of the middle of the first century 
B.C. by Mr. F. G. Kenyon. Of Bacchylides 
we had but a hundred lines of fragments 
and the laudatory notices of the Alexan- 
drian and Byzantine critics. "We knew that 
he wrote in the first half of the fifth 
century, that he was born in Ceos, that he 
came of poetic stock, being the nephew of 
Simonides, that he was exiled from the 
island and dwelt in the Peloponnese. Like 
Pindar, he found a patron in Hieron, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, and the two poets were 
in a wayrivals. Pindar, indeed, is supposed 
to allude to Bacchylides in phrases of some 
asperity. He was, however, held to be one 
of the nine lyric poets of Greece, and 
the author of the treatise De Sublimi- 
tate affords him considerable praise. He 
does not put him on Pindar’s level, 
but ascribes to him a “smooth, equable, 
and pleasing” genius, which neither 
rises so high nor sinks so low as 
that of his great contemporary. Thanks 
to Mr. Kenyon, we are now able, for 
the first time, to verify the substantial 
justice of this criticism. It is unlikely that 
the papyrus, even when perfect, contained 
the whole works of Bacchylides but even 
as it is it preserves enough to make him 
once more an actual personality and not 
merely the shadow of a name. Certainly 
he will not oust Pindar from his pride of 
place: he has not the wide sweep— 

‘‘ the ample pinion, 
That the Theban eagle bare, 
Sailing with supreme dominion, 
Through the azure deep of air.” 

“His merits,” says Mr. Kenyon, truly 
enough, ‘‘are merits rather of art than in- 
vention. He has lucidity, grace, picturesque- 
ness, and an easy command of rhythm.” 
More than Pindar, he has certain char- 
acteristically classical qualities, the serenity 
and the sense of form of the typical Hellene. 
Bacchylides is to Pindar, says Mr. Kenyon 
again, as Sophocles is to Aischylus. He 
might have added as Tennyson is to 
Browning. 

There is, of course, much work yet to be 
done on Bacchylides. It is understood that 
an edition by Prof. Jebb is in p and 
no one is better fitted for the task. In the 
meantime, the admirable editio princeps 
which Mr. Kenyon has given us deserves 
especial praise. Mr. Kenyon has wisely 
been + in of emendation, but he has 
been liberal of introductory matter and of 





apparatus criticus. He prints on opposite 
pages the uncials of the papyrus and a version 
in ordinary Greek text ; to these he proposes 
to add, in a separate volume, a photographic 
facsimile of the whole MS. The measure 
of Mr. Kenyon’s labour may be taken when 
we learn that his material reached him in 
the form of about 200 torn fragments. 
These had to be pores together, like a 
Chinese puzzle, and as a result we have, 
besides small unplaced fragments, twenty 
distinguishable poems, of which six are 
practically complete, while the others have 
suffered a greater or less amount of mutila- 
tion. The first fourteen odes, as arranged 
by Mr. Kenyon, were written, like all those 
of Pindar that we possess, in celebration of 
victories at the athletic games; the remain- 
ing six are of a novel and far more interest- 
ing character. Technically they are probably 
peeans or dithyrambs, intended to be sung by 
choirs at festivals of Apollo or Dionysus. 
But they belong to a stage in the develop- 
ment of these forms in which the literary 
interest has become predominant, while the 
religious element has been reduced to a 
perfunctory line or two. In effect they are 
lyrical idylls, brief studies of moments in 
legends which had been the subject of 
earlier epical treatment. They are full of 
appeal to the vision, and, but for the lyrical 
form, correspond very closely to such poems of 
Tennyson’s as “‘(Enone.”” The most interest- 
ing of all is the eighteenth, for this is the 
only extant example of such an idyll pre- 
sented dramatically and showing the type 
of the lyrical hymn as modified by imita- 
tion of the already nascent drama. We 
venture to offer a translation for the 
benefit of Greek-less readers. The dialogue 
is between igeus, king of Athens, 
and his wife, Medea, who speak alternate 
strophes. Theseus, the son of Aigeus, who 
has been brought up at Troezen, is coming 
to Athens, doing deeds of heroism on his 
way. A herald has announced the advent 
of a formidable stranger. 


MEDEA. 


‘« « King of sacred Athens ! Lord of the Ionians 
who live delicately! Why has the trumpet’s 
brazen note even now blared forth its warlike 
m ? Is it that some foeman with his 
host the frontiers of our land? Or 
do raiders of evil intent harry the herds by 
force, hungry for fat cattle? Or of what does 
thy heart misgive thee? Speak; for of all men 
thou, I ween, hast brave young hearts at need, 
thou, a king sprung from Pandion and Creusa.’ 


2GEUS. 
‘But even now came a herald, cane it over 
the long Isthmian way; and unheard deeds of 


a mighty doer he tells. The insolent Sinis he 
has slain, strongest among men, the child of 
Kronos’ son who split the ravine and shakes the 
earth. He has slain the man-eater in the glens 
of Krommyon, and slain Skiron who lorded it 
in might. He has stayed the wrestling-school 
of Kerkyon, and the dread club of Polypemon 
has Prokoptes dropped, for he met with the 
better man. My heart misgives me how these 
things shall end.’ 


MEDEA. 


rts he the man to be, and whence 
at his garb? ny 9 he a great 
e 


‘Whom 
coming ? 
array in harness of war, or comes alone and 





unarmed, like some wandering merchant to an 
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alien land, this man who is so strong and brave 
and bold, that he has quelled the strength of 
mighty champions? Surely some god impels 
him, that he may wreak justice on the unjust. 
How else should one be doing always and light 
on no mischance? But of all this will time see 
the issue.’ 
ZEGEUS. 

‘ Two squires and no more he tells of, and a 
sword on the gleaming shoulders, and in the 
hands two polished darts. Upon his auburn 
hair is a cunning helm of Lacedaimon, and for 
raiment he has a purple shirt and a woolly 
mantle of Thessalian weft. The light in his 
eyes is as the fires of Lemnos. Only a lad is he, 
in the morning of life. His heart is set on the 
joys of Ares—war and the clash of bronze in 

attle. And his questing is for the splendours 
of Athens town.’ ”’ 


Surely a living picture of this knight- 
errant of the prime: 


“* A fairy prince, with joyful eyes, 
And lighter-footed than the fox,” 


The curious in literary parallels ma 
compare the relation of this dramatic idyll 
to the contemporary drama of Athens, 
with that of the East Midland poem, ‘The 
Harrowing of Hell,” to its contemporary 
drama of the great mystery-play cycles. 


POPULAR ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The History of Mankind. By Prof. Fr. 
Ratzel. Translated from the Second 
German Edition by A. J. Butler, M.A. 
Vol. Il. (Macmillan & Co.) 


In the present volunie Prof. Ratzel deals 
with the aborigines of the New World, the 
Arctic races of Europe and Asia, and the 
Negro and Negrito inhabitants of Africa. 
Here are at once seen some.of the dis- 
advantages inseparable from his geographical 
distribution of the subject-matter of this 
comprehensive treatise on the main divisions 
of the human family. The plan answers 
well enough for America, which has prac- 
tically been an isolated and independent 
ethnical domain from the Stone Ages down 
to the Discovery. But it breaks down com- 
pletely when we come to the great divisions 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Thus we here 
see the Arctic peoples detached from the 
Mongolic stock, with which most of these 
“ Hyperboreans ” (Lapps, Samoyedes, 
Ostiaks, Yakuts, Tunguses, &c.) are un- 
doubtedly connected. The case is even 
worse in Africa, where the Negro and 
Negrito aborigines are divorced from the 
kindred Papuans, Melanesians, and others 
of the Oceanic world described in the first 
volume. 

It is, however, but fair to add that this 
inconvenient arrangement is somewhat 
obviated in the introductory section, where 
the essential unity of the several branches 
of each main division is emphasised, and 
where a somewhat higher level is maintained 
than in the discussion of details. But 
perhaps this could not well be other- 
wise. It is given to but few to master 
the rich materials that have accumulated 
in recent years on the countless tribes and 
peoples spread over the globe, whereas it 





may lie within the power of many to draw 
tolerably correct general conclusions on 
fundamental ethnological questions even 
from desultory reading. Our author may 
also plead, in excuse for many shortcomings, 
that he writes for the general public, as is 
evident enough from hi pad Si of all 
reference to authorities, except, indeed, of 
the vaguest kind. But we are here re- 
minded that even ‘the man in the street” 
has now become critical, and is apt to resent 
being put off with the shadow for the sub- 
stance when consulting works of this sort 
for accurate information. What, for in- 
stance, is he to make of the barren and 
misleading statement (p. 49) that the Yuncas 
lived “ near Truxillo on the coast”? Surely 
space might have been found to say a little 
more about the most civilised, and in every 
respect the most important, people of South 
America in pre-Inca times. Yunca was not, 
in fact, the name of any single tribe, but 
the collective name applied by the Peruvians 
to several highly cultured groups, who were 
not confined to Truxillo, but who extended 
along the seaboard for about ten degrees of 
latitude, and on the site of whose chief city, 
Grand Chimu, Truxillo now stands. 
On the same page we are told that “it is 
rincipally to rl von den Steinen and 
hrenreich that we owe a grouping by 
languages of the Brazilian tribes.”” What 


will Spix and Martius, d’Orbigny, or even ; 


Dr. Brinton, say to this? The above- 
mentioned travellers have, no doubt, recently 
done excellent work in Central Brazil, where 
they have discovered the probable cradle- 


land of the Carib race. But they would be the , 


last to claim priority for a general linguistic 
classification of the Brazilian aborigines, a 
classification which, as far as this writer is 
aware, they have not yet undertaken. 

Passing to North America, we come upon 
a strangely inadequate account of the great 


Dakotan (Siouan) nation, whichismainly con- | 


fined to the Mississippi-Missouri basin, as if 
that were its original home, although recent 
research has placed beyond doubt the fact 
that their earliest seats lay in Virginia, the 
Carolinas, and other parts of the Atlantic 
slope. The point should not have been 
overlooked, because of its importance in the 
history of the Dakotan migrations, which 
are now shown to have trended westwards 
to their present domain, and not from the 
Pacific side, as formerly supposed. 

Most perfunctory is the treatment of the 
American languages, which are said (p. 22) 
to be “ based on an agglutinative system,” 
whereas most of them are typical poly- 
synthetic forms of speech. No examples 
are given, without which it is quite im- 
possible to convey a clear idea of the 
strangely involved structure of this linguistic 

up. Here also reference is made to a 
‘“‘Maklak language,” which is not otherwise 
located, and which appears now to be heard 
of for the first time. 

But many of these shortcomings in the 
American section may well be forgiven for 
the author’s opportune remarks on the 
evolution of American culture independently 
of Old World influences. Those anthropo- 
logists who still trace everything to the 
Eastern Hemisphere, whence little or nothing 
came after the Stone Ages, and who find 





the prototypes of Cholula, Uxmal, and 
Tiahuanaco in the a of Egypt, the 
Hindu temples of Java or Camboja, and 
the monolithic monuments of Brittany or 
Britain, should reflect that 


‘‘ when people began to draw parallels between 
the cul races of America and those of the 
Old World, they overlooked those numerous 
points of affinity existing in the matter of 


culture among individual races all over the 
world, from the highest religious conceptions 


down to peculiarities in the le of their 
weapons or their tattooing, and looked for a 
limited region—by preference in South or East. 
Asia—as a centre of migration and radiation. 
But the origin of the old American civilisations 
will never be traceable to a particular corner of 
the earth, nor to any of the still surviving 
civilised races, and all attempts to do so have 
remained fruitless. The roots of those wonder- 
ful developments reach down rather to some- 
primeval common property of all mankind, 
which found time in the thousands of years 
which precede history to spread itself over the 
earth. In other parts of the earth its develop- 
ment was more rapid than in America, which 
lacks in situation and natural endowment 
certain accelerating forces that have been 
bestowed on the Old World. . . . Nevertheless 
we may hold firmly to the relationship of the 
Americans with the East Oceanic branch of the 
Mongoloid race” (p. 170). 


The apparent contradiction implied in the 
last clause of this quotation is explained by 
the author’s view, enlarged upon elsewhere, 
that the American aborigines are autoch- 
thonous only in a relative sense, that they 
were an offshoot probably of the Malayo- 
Polynesian division of the Mongol stock, 
and that they spread to the New World 
in remote prehistoric times. Since then 
their relations with the Oceanic peoples 
came to an end, or at -least no regular 
communications were ma ntained between 
the populations on both sis es of the Pacific ; 
consequently the culture of the mound- 
builders, Pueblo Indians, Mexicans, Maya- 
Quichés, Chibchas, Chimus, and Peruvians 
are to be regarded as independent local 
developments, practically unaffected by the 
civilisations of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
This doctrine is not new; indeed, it was 
advocated some years ago in the article on 
the ‘“‘ American Indians”’ contributed to the 
last edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and has since been steadily gaining 


— 
/among ethnologists and archeologists. 


But it is here presented in a somewhat 
modified form from several new points of 
view, and is supported by a considerable 
number of fresh facts and inferences. 

In the Arctic section the student is arrested 
by the statement that the Yakuts are 
disappearing, and that their ten tribes “‘ do 
not number on an average more than three 
hundred each,” or, say, 3,000 altogether 
(p. 226). They are, on the contrary, 

e most energetic and progressive of all 
the Siberian peoples, and we are told by 
M. Sierochevsky (Ethnographic Researches, 
1896) that they number at present about 
200,000, spread over a territory some two 
million square miles in extent, — 
chiefly concentrated along the river b 
between the Lena and the Aldana. The 
Turki origin of these hardy Hyperboreans 
is fully confirmed by this observer. 
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Although the treatment of the African 
races is, on the whole, somewhat more satis- 
factory, here also occur many views and 
statements of facts which must be received 
with extreme caution. Both the negro 
cradle-land and negro culture, such as it 
is, are traced on the feeblest unds to 
Western or Southern Asia. e cannot 
find that any exception is made even for 
iron, which was almost certainly of African 
origin, and which, as clearly shown by M. 
Gabriel de Mortillet (Formation de la Nation 
Frangaise, 1897), was introduced into Europe 
not from Asia, but from the aod rasan 
In this connexion, ius’ eory 
of the Hamitic oda of "he Hottentot 
language is revived, and spoken of as “a 
stimulating idea,” while the Hamites them- 
selves are ‘immigrants probably from Asia” 
(p. 248). The home of the Hamites is to 
be sought rather in North Africa, and if 
the kinship of Lesa Rep e + Basque 
languages, sugge y the late G. von der 
Gabelenz, is ever established, then the same 
region will have to be regarded as the cradle 
of the Semites as well, the fundamental con- 
nexion of the Hamito-Semitic linguistic 
family having now been placed beyond 
reasonable doubt. 

The translation shows no improvement on 
that of the first volume. There is the same 
painful struggle with involved German 
sentences, and too often even with quite 
simple expressions, while the defective 
knowledge of details is constantly betrayed 
by the writer’s helplessness when grappling 
with obscure or erroneous statements in the 
original. Thus we have such expressions 
as “‘two monstrous islands,’”’ where vast or 
huge is meant ; ‘‘ Africa is better off for in- 
habitants than,” &c., meaning more thickly 
peopled; “shabby” applied to wooden 
spoons of poor workmanship; ‘a pre- 
eminent delicacy of tools”; ‘‘ foreign bodies 
of manners”; ‘ reaclies of the road” ; 
“benumbed by Nature’s lavishness ” ; ‘‘ the 
terribly melted-down Aborigines”; ‘‘ mus- 
tered up”; and at p. 250: “The seclusion 
towards the North due to the deserts must 
have lasted until seamen, better than 
Africans now are, from elsewhere, struck the 
coasts of Africa,” and, a few lines below, “a 
wide belt of retrogression.” Then the 
Quechuas of Peru are confused with the 
Quichés of Guatamala (164); “ Prince of 
Wied” is, we suppose ‘short for’ Prince 
Max von Neuwied (14) ; east for west (10 and 
260) and west for east (246). Schweinfurt’s 
Monbuttu everywhere appears instead of the 
proper form, Mangbattu, as established by 
Junker; the meaning of Damara is said to 
be “obscure” (463), although fully ex- 
plained in accessible books (Stanford’s 
Africa, ii., p. 176); and we are elsewhere 
informed that ‘“Amakosa—also written 
Amaxosa—seems to mean ‘The People. of 
Kosa’ (Kosa being a chief). This naming 
of a tribe after its chief, a feature of the 
patriarchal system, recurs among most 
Negro tribes” (446). But the patriarchal 
system is not prevalent among most Negré 
tribes, being confined to a few groups, 
prominent among which are the Zulu- 
Xosas here in question. Ama-Xosa (the 
only prope spelling) does really mean ‘“ The 
People of Xosa,” who, however, was not 


merely “a chief,” but the eponymous hero 
and founder of the nation, who is tradition- 
ally said to have flourished in the sixteenth 
century, and from whom all the present 
chiefs of the Galekas, Gaikas, and other 
Xosa groups trace their descent. 

Like the first, this volume is profusely 
illustrated, and many of the portraits, being 
reproductions of good photographs, are of 
considerable scientific value. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Impressions of South Africa, 
Bryce. (Macmillan & Co.) 


In the latter part of 1895 Prof. Bryce 
travelled across South Africa from Oape 
Town to Fort Salisbury, in Mashonaland, 

assing through Bechuanaland and Matabili- 
fand. From Fort Salisb he returned 
through Manicaland and the Portuguese 
Territories to Beira, on the Indian Ocean, 
sailed thence to Delagoa Bay and Durban, 
traversed Natal, and visited the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State, Basutoland, and the 
eastern province of Cape Colony. It is a 
tolerably extensive journey, even in these 
days of globe-trotting, and the densest of 
mankind could not fail, if he undertook it, 
to gather some information which would 
interest and entertain. When this vast ex- 
rd of territory, containing so many con- 

icting races, such incomparable variety of 
natural objects, and presenting such in- 
numerable problems to the statesman, the 
naturalist, and the ethnologist, is brought 
under the eye of a man of Mr. Bryce’s grasp 
of mind, the reader is entitled to ex 
something more than an ordinary book of 
travel. 

He will not be disappointed. Mr. 
Bryce’s admirable book is as far removed 
from the publications of the ordinary 
globe-trotter as Treasure Island from a 
penny dreadful. It is scarcely too much to 
say that what Mr. Bryce has already done 
is here surpassed. To any student of South 
African affairs this book must of necessity 
be as indispensable for many years to 
come, as Zhe Holy Roman Empire and 
The American Commonwealth already are to 
anyone who would understand the rise of 
European nationalities and the political 
system of the United States. 

The work before us is arranged under the 
three main headings of Nature, History, 
and a Narrative of the Author’s Journey. 
The physical features of South Africa are 
fairly well known by this time, but Mr. 
Bryce is certainly successful in presenting a 
general sketch of the country which is 
far more informing than any collection of 
isolated —— hs can ibly be. With 
him we deplore the rapid destruction of the 
large wild animals which is going on, and 
most heartily endorse his Pp ea that the 
various governments should combine to 
prevent their total —— If the 
present rate of slaughter is persisted 
in, the African elephant will have ceased 
to exist within another half-century, and 
a similar fate awaits the rhinoceros. 


By Prof. 





Nevertheless, we cannot help seeing that 


there is another side to the picture, and one 
which appeals very nearly indeed to the 
inhabitants. It is di ly unromantic 
to hear that the establishment of street 
lamps has made the lion as rare in Bulawayo 
asin Fulham; but the fact is not without 
its advantages to foot ngers. We are 
even prepared to on a total absence 
of enthusiasm for the preservation of the 
rare white rhinoceros on the part of that 
Dutch governor who, while traversing the 
streets of Cape Town, was butted out of his 
comfortable coach by one of these engaging 
creatures. 

The human problem is, however, after 
all, much the most iateresting which South 
Africa presents, and with this Mr. Bryce 
deals at length. Of the three native races, 
the Bushmen, the Hottentots, and the great 
nationality which we, following the Arabs, 
call “‘ Kafir,” but which proudly calls itself 
“ Abantu”—the People—the last alone is 
now of real importance. Out of it three 
men have arisen from whom it is difficult 
to withhold the epithet of “Great.” The 
Zulu Tshaka was in his way as great a 
warrior as Napoleon. He devised a military 
system so admirably adapted to the capacities 
of his people that no other natives could face 
his impis, and so perfect that its defeat taxed 
all the resources of European skill. Tshaka 
had probably never heard of the Romans, 
but his introduction of the short, broad- 
bladed, stabbing spear in place of the lance 
shows a thorough appreciation of one of 
their greatest secrets of success. Moshesh, 
the Basuto, who successfully defied Boers 
and natives alike from his fastness of Thaba 
Bosiyo, and governed the nation he created 
in a manner which compelled the respect 
even of his enemies, was no ordinary man. 
Khama, the Bechuana, now rules a great 
territory with a tact, prudence, and tenacity 
of purpose which would do credit to any 
European statesman. Well may Mr. Bryce 
say that “three such men... are suffi- 
cient to show the capacity of the race for 
occasionally reaching a standard which 
white men must respect.” And this race 
shows no tendency to die out. On the 
contrary, it is more prolific than its white 
conquerors, and therein lies one of the most 
difficult problems of the future. 


“The native—that is to say, the native of 
the Kafir race—not merely holds his ground 
but increases far more rapidly than he did 
before Europeans came, because the Europeans 
have checked inter-tribal wars and the slaughter 
of the tribesmen by the chiefs aud their wizards 
and also because the Europeans have opened uy 
new kinds of employment.” 


In fact, the problem before the white 
inhabitants of South Africa is very much 
the same as that which is beginning to 
assume such a serious aspect in the Southern 
States of America. 


‘Two races, far removed from one another 
in civilisation and mental condition, dwell side 
by side. Neither race is likely to extrude or 
absorb the other. What then will be their 
relations, and how will the difficulties be met to 
which their juxtaposition must give rise?” 


Upon the whole Mr. Bryce is hopeful. Some 
sort of lingua franca will, he thinks, spring 





up: heathenism will disappear—it is, by the 
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way, curious to note that the existing Kafir 
religion does not appear to include any idea 
of the Supreme Being—and the natives will 
become Christians, at least in name; but 
there will be no intermarriage between the 
white and black races. If only the native 
can be levelled up by education, and the 
European induced to treat him more like a 
man and less like an animal, it is possible to 
look forward to a day when the two races 
will be able to work harmoniously’together 
in a partnership in which the white man will 
be the head and the black man the hands. 
It is not the least of Mr. Bryse’s many 
claims to the confidence of the reader that, 
in dealing with the Native Question, he never 
allows himself to become a partisan or to 
cater for cheap philanthropy. To him the 
inyading European is neither angel nor 


demon, but a very human person indeed, 
acting as might reasonably be expected in 
the circumstances. On the other hand, he 


does not pretend that the native altogether 
likes the change which has driven him to 
work for his living and for the enrich- 
ment of his conqueror. We confess that, 
in eonsidering this of the subject, we 
draw much comfort from the pictures which 
Mr. Bryce repeatedly draws of the miserable 
state of the native under his own rulers, 
A Zulu king was, indeed, compelled to 
admit the right of his people to the soil just 
as a Saxon ruler was, but to their lives they, 
apparently, had no title at all, and every 
man dwelt in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. Lo Bengula was probably rather 
above than below the ethival standard of 
the average African chief, but the follow- 
ing passage does not inspire one with much 
regret that he no longer reigns at Bulawayo: 


‘Only one old tree marks the spot where the 
king used to sit administering justice to his 
subjects. A large part of this justice con- 
sisted in decreeing death among his indunas or 
prominent men who had excited his suspicions, 
or whose cattle he desired to appropriate. 
Sometimes he had them denounced—‘ smelt 
out’ they called it—by the witch-doctors as 
guilty of practising magic against him. Some- 
times he disposed with a pretext, and sent a 
messenger to the hut of the doomed man to 
tell him the king wanted him. The victim, 
often ignorant of his fate, walked in front, 
while the executioner, following close behind, 
buddenly dealt him with the knobkerry, or 
heavy-ended stick, one tremendous blow, which 
crushed his skull and left him dead upon the 
ground. Women, on the other hand, were 
strangled.” 


The rule of the Chartered Company may 
be hard, and diamond-mining at Kimberley 
is not, perhaps, very agreeable to an ex- 
Zala warrior, but they are, at least, better 
than the hideous possibilities involved in 
being a subject of Lo Bengula or Mosilikatze. 
It is a grim commentary on the happiness 
of savage life that the very name of the 
Matabili capital means “The Place of 
Slaughter.” If the Bantu race has not 
much for which to be grateful to Mr. 
Rhodes, it at least owes him some thanks 
for deliverance from the terrors of the king, 
and the nameless horrors of the witch- 
doctor. 

Far below the Native Question in point of 
ultimate importance, but still in itself of 
considerable moment, come the relations of 








the British and the Dutch. And here, 
again, we have nothing but praise for the 
manner in which Mr. aes has discharged 
his task. It is not the :pen of the Liberal 
politician, but of the philosophical student 
of men which writes : 


“The Boers .... fancied themselves entitled 
to add some measure of contempt to the dislike 
they already cherished to the English, and they 
have ever since shown themselves unpleasant; 
neighbours. The English in South ica, on 
their part, have continued to resent the con- 
cession of independence to the Transvaal, and 


— the method in which it was con- 
ed.”’ 


Not even in dealing with the American 
Colonies has the British Government made 
such astounding mistakes as in South 
Africa. From the appointment of Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, whose swart com- 

lexion made the Boers think that 

e had some tinge of the hated Kafir 
blood, to Majuba and Krugersdorp, the 
errors have been enough to wreck an empire. 
To these Mr. Bryce is studiously gentle— 
more gentle, we suspect, than he would 
have been if he were not so anxious to avoid 
the suspicion of mingling politics with 
history. Upon one point he attempts no 
sort of concealment. Sooner or later, and 
sooner rather than later, the lish- 
speaking population of the will 
become politically as well as economically 
supreme. He rightly refuses to commit 
himself to any statement as to whether this 
——- will come péaceably or not, but that 
it will come somehow he has no hesitation 
in saying is inevitable. 

We wish that space would permit us to 
follow him through the many fascinatin 
sidepaths into which when dealing wi 
this and other South African subjects he 
frequently diverges. The thorny question 
of the suzerainty and the true construction 
of the Convention of London; the light 
which the native custom of taking tokens as 
pledges of a promise throws upon primitive 
aw; the plagues—which he describes as 
consisting of white ants, locusts, horse- 
sickness, fever, and speculators in mining 
shares ; the strange pits of Inyanga, upon 
the purpose of which we would with great 
deference suggest that ibly Canon Atkin- 
son’s investigation of the “‘ British Village” 
at Danby might give some hint— any 
one of these contains the material for a long 
article in itself. ‘We venture only, however, 
to conclude this necessarily abbreviated 
review of a really powerful book with one 
more quotation, partly because it is couched 
in noble words, but more because of the 
grasp and foresight which it displays : 


‘* While Britain continues to be a great naval 

wer the maintenance of her connexion with 

uth Africa will ensure the external peace of 
that country, which, fortunately for herself, 
lies far away in the Southern Seas, with no land 
frontiers which she is called on to defend. She 
may not grow to be herself as populous and as 
powerful a state as will be the Canadian or 
the Australian confederations of the future, for 
her climatic conditions do not promise so lar 
an increase of the white race; but her people 
may, if she can deal wisely with the ms 
which the existence of her coloured population 
raises, hecome a happy and prosperous nation. 
They are exempt from some of the dangers 








which threaten the industrial communities of 
E and North America. The land they 
d in is favoured by Nature, and inspires a 
deep love in its chil The stock they 
spring from is strong and sound; and they 
have carried with them to their new home the 
best traditions of Teutonic freedom and self- 
government.” 


ORITICISM FROM A DISTANCE. 


Literary Statesmen and Others: Essays on 
Men Seen from a Distance. 7, eo 
Hapgood. (Chicago and New York: 
Herbert 8. Stone & Co.) 


Mr. Norman Harcoop is .a young 
American critic, already known in this 
country by some contributions to the 
Contemporary Review, equally remarkable 
for independence of thought and epigram- 
matic brilliancy of expression. ‘These are 
reprinted in the present volume, together 
with various other papers, all marked b 
the same high standard of literary excel- 
lence. Mr. Hapgood has carefully trained 
himself for the work of appreciation; and 
his remarks on page| criticism may, 
rhaps, be read as partly introspective. 
ies + Reg when he La se to the special 
study of French literature as characteristic 
of contemporary American and English 
critics, enumerating various advantages 
derived therefrom, we can easily believe 
that such training was an important element 
in the process by which his own mind 
was formed. ‘Sentimental rhetoric and 
heavy truism,” he observes, “are killed 
by it.” On the positive side it gives 
“lucidity and prudence”; while as a draw- 
back it “‘ instigates the attempt to assimilate 
qualities which seldom enter organically 
into superior English style, such as the 
studied emphasis of the epithet and the 
manner of intellectual sprightliness ”’ ( p. 166). 


The constraint. and clumsiness of this last 
phrase indicate another danger against which 
the author and his school would do well to 


stand more on their guard, and which a more 
assiduous study of French models might 
help them to correct. Mr. Hapgood has at 
any rate an appreciation of style as such, of 
literary technique, which is rare enough in 
England, while, to judge by what he tells 
us, it is actively discouraged in America. 
In letters, as in politics, the democratic 
spirit resents an assumption of ¥ «pune 
eel 


‘Expert handling of what we all capa- 
ble of handling bores us, and even insults 
us” (p. 136). e can imagine the American 


hilistine ‘finding himself, if not exactly 
red or insulted, at least painfully bewild- 
ered by the three papers on literary states- 
men that give a title to this collection. Even 
a French reader of more than average culti- 
vation might feel disappointed at hearing so 
much more about the manner than about 
the matter of Lord Rosebery, Mr. John 
Morley, and Mr. Arthur Balfour. Let us 
at onee add that this exceptionally trained 
American critic, although an expert in style, 
is really most interested in the peychology 
of his subjects, and that he values the 
most serious lite qualities as an index 
of qualities wah ane more than merely 
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literary ; while conversely he finds in the 
absence of such qualities a key to the 
limitations of purely literary excellence. 
‘Thus, according to him, what Lord Rose- 
‘bery lacks is 


‘**as necessary to a philosopher ora poet as it 
is to a man of action... ... There is a want of 
unity, of strong single feeling, of purpose. 
‘There is honesty, frankness, generosity ; there 
are convictions ; but there is no single unifying 
conviction or conception, no faith or passion or 
need of accomplishment. So it is that the 
more serious the subject, the farther removed 
from the spectacular intellectual world, the 
nearer to a reality demanding action, the less 
adequate is Lord in speaking or 
writing ”’ (pp. 88-9). 

Whether strictly applicable to the late 
Prime Minister or not, his critic has here 
got hold of a most valuable and far-reach- 


mp, tyr my 

the opinion of our observer from a 
distance, Mr. Arthur Balfour is, on the 
whole, a failure in literature and philosophy ; 
but besides intellectual power he has sin- 
cerity and sympathy; he has succeeded 
in practical life by a thorough scepticism 
combined with thorough earnestness (p. 64). 
Is not this working what Mill called the 
inverse deductive method a little hard? 
One cannot help suspecting that had “the 
picturesque young leader’’ failed, or, what 
is neg a * still on the cards, should he fail 
after all, Mr. Hapgood would be equally 
ready with a ap ychological explanation 
after the fact. Mr. Hapgood is very severe 
on Mr. Balfour’s style, finding it even un- 
grammatical. No examples are given ; and 
it is a little odd that the same censor 
should apply such epithets as “faultless” 
and “impeccable” to Lord Rosebery’s 
prose, which certainly has not the elemen- 
tary merit of perfect syutax. 

' The paper on Mr. John Morley is a 
specimen of what our critic can do—and he 
‘can do a good deal—in the way of detrac- 
tion. He has pointed out many blots in the 
pages of a perhaps overpraised writer; but 
the total impression left is one of unjustifi- 
able violence. For apart from the high 
intellectual and oa, qualities which re- 
ceive a rather grudging recognition, Mr. 
Morley has literary merits not less deservin 

of praise than Lord Rosebery’s, above all 
the power to coin such barbed phrases as 
-“sombre acquiescence,” ‘shrill levity,” 
“end it or mend it,” and of these no 
account has been taken. We note, also, in 
the analysis of. Mr. Morley’s intellectual 
-character' a complete lack of the historical 
method, without which it can never be 
understood, to such an extent have the 
studies and opinions of this literary states- 
man been determined by the lead of ante- 
cedent thinkers, more especially Comte, 
Mill, and Buckle. 

Like other young critics, Mr. Hapgood 
finds it easier or more exciting to blame 
than to praise. But the “prudence” as 
well as the “respect for expert opinion ” 


; it. 





supposed to be rm rye by the study of 
French models might have suggested that 
Stendhal was not a safe object for kittenish 
attacks. That great master, we are told, | 
“is little read in France, and scarcely at all | 
elsewhere.” ‘The solution of his doubt 


whether he would not by 1930 have sunk 
ore into oblivion seems now at least as 
ikely as it was then [in 1830] to be an 
affirmative” (pp. 69, 70)—a sentence the 
extreme clumsiness of which offers one more 
proof of the ill-luck that attends mere 
talent when it falls foul of immortal genius. 
He who, apart from all psychology, apart 
from all intellectual interests, has experi- 
enced in himself as a simple reader ici 
only for amusement the overwhelming aad 
inexhaustible charm of Le Rouge et le Noir, 
will not let his enjoyment be disturbed by 
the disclosure of any foibles in the life 
of its creator; he who has failed to 
experience that delight may seek elsewhere 
for esthetic objects better suited to his 
somewhat limited sensibility; but let him 
not dream that he can analyse away the 
ultimate facts of taste. Mr. Hapgood 
himself, after quoting some unfavourable 
judgments passed by his countryman, Mr. 
Kenyon Cox, on the ‘‘ Assumption” and the 
‘* Presentation,” dryly observes: ‘‘ That may 
be true, but it may well be said that Titian 
is not adequately accounted for” (pp. 156-7). 
Nor has he himself adequately accounted for 
Stendhal. 

In Mr. Henry James, on the other hand, 
he has a subject exactly commensurate with 
his means—a phrase that must not be taken 
as intended to emphasise the limitations 
either of the novelist or of his critic. Both 
have the delicacy of touch, the subtlety of 
discrimination, the finely modulated expres- 
sion which we have learned to regard as 
characteristic of the American intellect in its 
present phase of elaboration. Every reader 
of Mr. Henry James will recognise “the 
unusual shadings given to words, the compli- 
cated and facile syntax, the broken sentences 
in dialogue that suggest a shrug .. . the 
irrelevant parentheses, the completions that 
are so close to repetitions”; as well as 
‘the habit of pricking a thought here with 
delicacy, then there, so near that sometimes 
here and there seem like one point” (p. 193), 
although few, or none, could have conveyed 
their impressions with equal felicity. But 
not every reader will have felt for himself 
before it was pointed out the false note 
struck when, in “The Tragic Muse,” Julia 
takes Dick’s head in her hands and kisses 
Still less could he picturesquely formu- 
late his discomfort by observing that “the 
airy world so parallel t» the real world, so 
representative of it, is shattered when such 
material is forced into it” (p. 202). 

Such quotations might be multiplied ad 
libitum. But enough has been said to show 
that in Mr. Hapgood we have a critic who 
may be wilful, but who is never weak. 


Gzotocicat Pusticstions. (Government 
Office, Washington.) We have received five 
huge volumes, from the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office at Washington, dealing 
with the geology of the States. Two of the 
volumes are devoted to the Seventeenth 
Annual Report of the United States Ge- 
ological Society to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, 1895-96. The other four belong to a 
series of important ‘‘ Monographs” which 
is in course of being presented by the same 
society. 
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A Mediaeval Garland. By Mme. James 
Darmesteter. Translated by May Tom- 
linson. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


HIS is a dainty collection of old-world 
stories, gathered with Mme. Darme- 
steter’s unerring art from that ‘“‘ garden of 
romance,” the Middle Ages. Some of them 
are touched with jewelled colour, like minia - 
tures on the borders of a book of hours; 
others, and these the majority, have the 
delicately faded hues of once brilliant gar- 
ments. If one may vary the metaphor, 
they are plaintive melodies, recording the 
— thin tones of an old spinet; and 
this dreamy aloofness of manner suits well 
their themes of joyous knights, fair ladies, 
and massive stone castles, long since crumbled 
into dust. 

‘Flowers found between the leaves of 
old books,’”?’ Mme. Darmesteter calls them. 
Placed there, rather than found there, one 
thinks, for Mme. Darmesteter has let her 
imagination play at will around her trow- 
vailles, and the pages of monkish chroniclers 
of France or Italy blossom into fresh life at 
her bidding. Of her dozen tales, liking 
them all, we like best ‘‘ Philip the Cat,” with 
its memories of Joan of Arc, ‘‘ The Countess 
of Dammartin,” and ‘“‘The Wife of Ludovic 
the Moor.” This last is really a gem. 
Ludovic is Duke Ludovie of Milan, and his 
wife the Duchess Beatrice, she who had her 
husband’s nephew assassinated for his 
popularity, and invoked the invasion of 
Italy by the French. The narrator had 
imagined her ‘‘some young and lovely Lady 
Macbeth of Lombardy,” or ‘‘the exquisite 
and sinister type of Luini’s daughter of 
Herodias.”” Then she visited the tomb of 
the Duchess in the Certosa of Pavia. 


‘‘ She is a delicious child, who, even in sleep, 
is full of checked vivacity. Her long huir 
falls in disordered curls, spread over the pillow 
and on her lovely shoulders, and tiny litle 
crisp curls hide:her round, infantine forehead. 
She has an admirable expression of candour— 
the candour of a child. She is graceful, with 
that irresistible grace which defies laws. Her 
eyebrows are scarcely marked, but her closed 
eyelids, curved like the petals of a thick white 
flower, are richly fringed. She has the small 
nose of a child, and this gives her a pathetic 
naiveté. Her cheeks, also, are rounder than 
those of a grown-up woman. The Herodi«»’ 
daughter of Luini would find them entirely 
wanting in distinction; I find them charming. 
. . . But the face is nothing. It is the 
attitude. It is that childish figure, so small 
and so full of life, so soft, so delicately supple 
and rounded beneath the sumptuous court-gown 
of silk and embroidery, with its long train 
artistically arranged not to hide or impede the 
feet—those little feet which only ceased dancing 
four hours before death, and seem still so ready 
for the awakening.” 


Miss May Tomlinson has performed the 
translator’s task. admirably, catching the 
oxact fragrance of the original, its rich sub- 
dued beauty and the sentiment of “old, 
unhappy far-off things” that clings around 
it. Reading, you hardly recognise that it is 
a translation you read. And this is the 
highest praise. 
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Etching, Engraving, and the Other Methods of 
Printing Pictures. By Hans W. Singer 
and William Strang. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 


Tuts treatise is addressed less to artists, 
producers of fine prints, than to collectors 
of these, who are often sorely puzzled to 
distinguish between an etching and an 
engraving, and are occasionally even at the 
mercy of a debased photographie repro- 
duction. Many such difficulties should 
vanish after a perusal of Messrs. Singer and 
Strang’s luminous treatment of the subject. 
They divide it into the three heads of relief, 
intaglio, and plane prints, and under each 
they give a clear and business-like account 
of the various processes employed and of 
the characteristic effects which can be ob- 
tained. They have abundant resources alike 
of book-learning and of practical experience, 
and are not without a considerable gift of 
lucid and intelligible exposition. Mr. Strang 
is himself, of course, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of our younger etchers, of the 
school of Prof. Legros, and he enriches 
the volume with a dozen experiments of his 
own in the principal methods described. 
These are particularly interesting, as show- 
ing. the way in which a marked artistic 
individuality adapts itself to varying 
conditions ; and several of them, notably 
the example. of etching proper, are 
intrinsically beautiful plates. In a chapter 
on the appreciation and enjoyment of 
prints, the authors allow themselves a 
digression upon the vexed topic of esthetic 
theory. Rejecting the formule alike of 
idealism and realism, of decoration and of 
physico-psychology, they broach an hypo- 
thesis that art is essentially “the manifesta- 
tion of human will exercised over nature at 
large”’ : 

‘“* When a picture presents us some features 

of nature, clearly recognisable as such, but 
upon which some one human intellect has 
impressed its stamp, then it is a work of art, 
and I believe that the simultaneous intertwined 
presentation of the two great factors of the 
world—mind and matter—is what creates in us 
the distinctive art enjoyment.” 
This doctrine has at least the advantage 
over many of its rivals, that it is a catholic 
one, and the essay in which it is elaborated 
is remarkably stimulating and suggestive 
The concluding chapters of the book give 
a contemptuous attention to the various 
mechanical processes by which the methods 
of true engraving are respectively mimicked. 
These are accurately Tescribed and un- 
hesitatingly condemned : 


“Anybody who claims that a photograph 
or a photogravure gives him any artistic 
pleasure is his own dupe. It may help to 
recall the pleasure that he experienced once 
upon a time in face of the original painting, 
and thus cause him to rehearse it mentally, but 
that is all.” 


rasp | this is too sweeping. A photo- 
graph loses much, yet it continues to 
afford an artistic pleasure, quite apart from 
association or merely literary interest. But 
with the general tendency of the authors’ 
polemic against the devastation of black 
and white art by photography we need 
harily say we heartily agree. A careful 
bibliography completes the book. 





Strong Men and True. By Morley Roberts. 
(Downey & Co.) 


Surety a somewhat misleading title for 
Mr. Morley Roberts’s viyid studies of the 
manners and customs of colonial man. 
“Strong” they are, these drovers and 
miners, but “true” only in a sense which 

erhaps Polonius might have understood, 
but which is certainly compatible with a 
very alert vigilance for any opportunity to 
“do” their neighbours. . Roberts’s 
background is generally some American 
mining-camp or bit of Australian bush, 
and against this the “strong” man is 
sketched with rough fidelity in a few 
bold strokes. Among the rest the Arrow- 
maker pleases us the most, because he was 
wholly uncivilised. and not partly civilised 
or ‘‘decivilised.”” He was a noted artist in 
warlike implements, but found his handi- 
work one day distanced by a rival manipu- 
lator of the flint; determined to learn the 
secret of the superior workmanship, he crept 
to the hostile camp and waited. 

‘*On the third day of his long waiting he 
saw a tall young Ast come ambling towards 
the little flinty hil, and The Dog’s heart beat 
fiercely as the slaver gathered on his thin lips. 
‘Was this the arrow-maker? It could not 
so young a man,’ he thought. But in a little 
while his little eyes glittered and his corded 
muscles ridged themselves heavily, for this Ast 
was chipping flint on the hillock, working 
dexterously. The Dog watched and learnt 
something. 

As he stayed and waited, he doubted whether 
he should slay this Ast with his own srrow or 
not. At last he plucked out the sharpest and 
smoothest of the three, and in a moment it 
was buried in the Ast’s heart. 


‘It was good enough,’ said The Dog.” 


Mr. Morley Roberts is evidently familiar 
with his characters and their surroundings, 
and his command of their habitual modes 
of expression is masterly. They do not 
speak European English when slang is 
available, and the literary as well as the 
ethical code of the drinking saloon prevails. 


A Benedictine Martyr in England. By Dom 
Bede Camm, 0.8.B. (Bliss, Sands & Co.) 


Joun Roserts is looked upon with reverence 
by the Benedictines as the first of their 
order who, after the suppression of the 
monasteries, “attacked the gate of hell, 
and provoked the prince of darkness in his 
usurped kingdom ”’—that is to say, in less 
flowery language, preached Catholicism in 
Protestant England. Of Welsh descent 
and Oxford training, he was converted 
when on a visit to Paris, and devoted his 
life to the propagation of his faith in his 
own country. After spending some years 
in preparation for his task at Valladolid 
and Compostella, he began a series of 
missionary visits to England in 1603. These 
were brief, because he was time after time 
taken and banished from the country. At 
last the patience of the Government was 
exhausted. Father Roberts was arrested 
in the very act of saying mass. He 
refused to take the Oath of Allegiance, and 
suffered death under the law of treason. 
Dom Camm has taken infinite pains to 








disinter the minutest details of his hero’s 
biography. His book should be of service 
to sabtars, alike for its learning and for its. 
clear expression of the Catholic view with. 
regard to the Jacobean executions. Dom 
Camm does not fear polemic; he courts it 
by his display of all the somewhat ridiculous 
zeal of the e:uvert.. For poor Archbishop: 
Abbot he has a particular di , painting 
him as a “‘sour fanatic” — by “ fana- 
tical fury” and a “bloodthirsty hatred” 
to Catholics. The following passages give 
evidence of a very extraordi condition 
of intellect. It would seem that Dom 
Roberts and other Catholics executed under 
Elizabeth and James have become the 
objects of an unofficial cultus, and that 
Pope Leo XIII. was moved to take the 
first steps towards their formal beatification = 


‘More than ten years have elapsed since 
then, but no one who knows anything of the 
mature and deliberate care by which the Holy 
See, in its wisdom, conducts such examinations 
will wonder that the cause of our martyrs has 
not meanwhile made many steps further towards. 
the longed-for goal.” 


This does not seem to be meant for irony ; 
and Dom Canim adds: 


‘‘ Meanwhile, we should add that those who 
privately invoke the martyrs to obtain any 
great grace or miracle should not turn to one 
or another of that glorious band, but should 
invoke them all; so that, if the miracle be 

ted, it may serve for the cause of the 
Beatification of all. For, in such cases as this, 
it is impossible to prove miracles for each. 
member of so great a band of martyrs.” 


But, let alone the ethics of this proceeding, 
does Dom Camm really suppose that the 
Pope will be unable to determine which of 
the candidates it was that actually answered 
to this general invocation ? 


“‘ Hanpsoox To CHRISTIAN AND EccLEsras- 
TroaL Roms.”—Part II.: Zhe Liturgy in 
Rome. By H. M. and M. A. R. T. 
(A. & CO. Black.) 


Tuts should be a most valuable book to 
tourists abroad, who generally flock to 
ecclesiastical functions, especially at Rome 
and in Holy Week, with the very vaguest. 
idea as to what precisely it is that they are. 
seeing. The po we prints the Ordinary and 
Canon of the Mass, with notes and an. 
English translation, and adds chapters on the- 
nature of the liturgical vestments and orna-- 
ments, the chief services and ceremonies,. 
the festivals, and in especial the Good! 
Friday and Easter functions. Appendices- 
contain the Roman Calendar and a biblio-- 
graphy. The information given is well 
arranged and clearly put, and good use 
has been made of various trustworthy 
authorities, such as the Abbé Duchesne’s 
Origines du Culte Chrétien. Some of the 
historical statements, however, are open to. 
criticism. Thus the account of tropes does. 
not seem to owe much to Gautier’s masterly: 
researches into the subject. To say that the: 
Easter sepulchre may have had its origin in 
one of the “Miracle Plays” is a curious- 
inversion of the true order of things, and 
the ‘‘ pascal,” so common in English church 
accounts and inventories, is surely not “ an 
elaborate detached stone sepulchre,” but a 
candlestick for the cereus, or Paschal.candle.. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION OF 


SIR WILLIAM SMITH'S PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part I. containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercise 
Book, Vocabularies, &£c. A New Edition, the Thirty-seventh, thoroughly Revised, so as to meet the Requirements of Modern Teachers a1d Scholars. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Practical experience has proved that this is one of the best, if not the best, Latin Grammar and Exercise Book for Beginners now in existence. 
COMPANIONS TO THE FOREGOING :— 
INITIA GRAOCA. Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises and Vocabularies. 3s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRINOIPIA. Part I. Grammar, Delectus, Exercises and Vocabularies, and materials for conversation. 3s. 6d. 
SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORIES. New Editions, thoroughly Revised, and in a 


great part Re-written. 3s. 6d. each. 
*“ The reputation of Sir William Smith’s School Histories, tested as it has been by thirty years’ continuous success, needs nc advertisement.” — Literature, Dec., 1897. 
I. A SMALLER HISTORY of ENGLAND: from the Earliest Times to 1887. Revised by Ricuarp Lopez, Professor 
of Modern History in the University of Glasgow, formerly Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. With 4 Coloured Maps, 14 Plans, and 68 Woodcuts. 
Il. A SMALLER HISTORY of GREECE: from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. Revised by G. E. Marinpry, 


M.A., sometime Assistant Master at Eton College. With 2 Coloured Maps, 12 Plans, and 6 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Ill. A SMALLER HISTORY of ROME: from the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. Revised by A. H. J. 


GREENIDGE, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With Coloured Map, 6 Plans, and 66 Illustrations, many from photographs of Italy at the present day. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK ON A NEW PLAN. 


FRENCH STUMBLING-BLOCKS and ENGLISH STEPPING-STONES. By Francis Tarver, M.A., 


late Senior French Master at Eton College. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 64, ‘ 


Mr. Francis Tarver’s skill as a teacher of French to Englishmen is well known. His thorough knowledge of both languages, and his thirty wears’ experience as a master at 
Eton, have afforded him exceptional opportunities of judging what are the difficulties, pitfalls, and stumbling-blocks which t the path of an Englishman in his study of French. 


THE REALM of NATURE: a Manual of Physiography. By Dr. Hveu Roserr Mit, Librarian 


to the Royal Geographical Society. With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. (380 pp.) 5s. 


TRANSLATION at SIGHT; or, Aids to Facility in the Translation of Latin. Passages of Graduated 


Difficulty carefully Selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. An entirely New and Original Work. By. Professor T. D. HALL, Author of “* The Students’ 
English Grammar,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s. ’ 


** The passages—some three hundred and fifty in number—are remarkably well graduated from the very simplest of simple sentences up to chaptcrs from Livy and Tacitus, and 
by no means easy extracts from the Latia pete, Snes Herald. 
**Such a book as this makes one wish that it were possible to have one’s schooldays again.”— Birmingham Post. 


THE ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By Jonn H. Morrueap, Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer on Moral 


Science, Royal Holloway College, Examiner in Philosophy to the University of Glasgow. 3s. 


THE STORY of the PERSIAN WARS as TOLD by HERODOTUS. In English. Selected. 


a -— ee, so as to form a History Reading Book for Schools. By the Rev. C. C. TANCOCK, sometime Head Master of Rossall School. With Maps and Plans. 
rown &yvo, 2s. 6d. 


HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon Rawuinson’s Translation. With the Notes Abridged for the Use of 


Stadents. By A. J. GRANT, M.A., of King’s Com, Cambridge, Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds, Author of “‘ Greece in the Age of Pericles.” With Map 
and Plans. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s. (Uniform with GROTE’S “ Greece.’’) 


: ** The delightful pages of the old Greek, »vhose flavour has been so admirably presented by Canon Rawlinson, will thus be made accessible to a far wider circle than heretofore. 
There is no better introduction to Greek literature than Herodotus, and the English reader gets him here under the best possible conditions.” —Literary World. 


‘LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. Macxat, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“Tt seems at first sight extravagant and paradoxica! to describe a ‘ University Extension Manual’ as a work of genius; but Mr. J. W. Mackail’s ‘ Latin Literature’ possesses such 
excellences as render it not ur worthy of title.” — Pall Mall Gazette: 


STUDENT'S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE A Comprehensive Review of English Writers 


from Chaucer to Tennyson. With Biographical Notices of the Authors, By T. B. SHAW. 7s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Companion to the foregoing. By T. B. Saw. 5s. 
GREECE in the AGE of PERICLES. By A. J. Grant, King’s College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer 


in History to the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Cowrents :—The Essentials of Greek Civilisation—The Religion of the Greeks—Sparta, Argos, Corinth, Thebes—The Earlier History of Athens—The Rivalry of Athens and 
Sparta—Oivil Wars in Greece—The Athenian Democracy—Pericles : His Policy and His Friends—Society in Greece—From the Outbreak of the Peloponnesians to the Death of 
‘Pericles — The Peloponnesian War. 

** We cordially commend the book to all classes of readers.”,—Speaker 


ker. 
in = Masrer of a large Public School writes: “‘ That he has found the work of the greatest value in teaching his Sixth Form, as an accompaniment of the Greek Classical 


SIR W. SMITH’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises. 3s. 6d. 
‘SBIR W. SMITH’S PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With Exercises and Questions. 1s. 
STUDENT'S MANUALS. A Series of Historical Works from the Creation of the World to the Present 


Time. Detailed List on application. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of England from the Earliest Times to 1868. Thoroughly 


Revised Edition, continued to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. By Prof. J.8. BREWER. (830 pp.) With Maps and Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. 
The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions, price 2s. 6d. each. Part I., B.c. 55-a.p. 1485; Part Il., a.p. 1495-1688; Part IL1., 1688-1878, 


LYELL’S STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY. A New Edition, thoroughly Revised and in great 
98. 


part Re-written by Prof. J. W. JUDD,.C.B., F.R.S., of the Royal School of Mines. With upwards of 600 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 











“It was a happy thought to entrust the preparation of so important a manu ul to one of the most intimate, and certain)y not the least eminent, of the surviving friends of Sir 


Charles Lyell....... Tris hardly too much to say that Lyell’s ‘ Priaciples of logy’ i n by, i i in's ‘ Origi ies’ a3 an h- ing book 
pape cape tener Nae me they J y riaciples of Geology’ is not unworthy to stand side by side with Darwin's ‘Origin of Species’ a3 an epoch-making 


A Detailed List of Mr. MURRAY’S SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS will be sent on application. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE HEAD 
MASTER OF HARROW. 


\ \ 7HEN (writes a representative of the 

Acapemy) I was asked to obtain 
the views of a head master upon current 
educational literature I applied to Dr. 
J. E. C. Welldon, the Head Master of 
Harrow School. Dr. Welldon kindly 
offered to submit to some questioning 
on the large and important subject of 
school books. It was not on the classic 
height of Harrow, and in the venerable 
school buildings, that I found the head 
master to whose care six hundred boys are 
committed. Instead, I journeyed to the quaint 
little town of Southwold, on the Suffolk 
coast. There I received a welcome from 
Dr. Welldon that made my task easy from 
the moment of my arrival. Dr. Welldon gave 
me carte blanche to ask him questions. Facing 
me, the waves, brown and fretful, moaned 
on the pebbles only fifty yards off; and 
while I framed a question, or listened to 
Dr. Welldon’s animated replies, the horizon 
would be broken by a passing ketch under 
half-sail, or the vague and distant form of a 
coasting steamer. I ought, perhaps, to 
explain that I do not profess to reproduce 
Dr. Welldon’s precise words throughout 
this article. I reproduce his sentiments 
exactly, and his words as nearly exactly as 
possible. 

** What shall I tell you first?” said Dr. 
Welldon. 

““Will you give me,” I replied, ‘“ some 
idea of the manner in which school books 
find their way from the London publishers 
to the boys’ desks at Harrow.” 

“‘ Certainly. You will understand that 
new school ks are sent to me in great 
numbers. I am assisted, therefore, by a 
Book Committee, consisting of a few of the 
Harrow masters, who carefully examine the 
books and report upon them to me—or 
rather to the regularly-held masters’ meet- 
ings over which I preside.” 

“‘T understand. Then you closely follow 
in this way the developments of educational 
publishing ? ” 

“Yes. It is our endeavour to learn what 
improvements are introduced, and to discover 
the best book on any given subject.” 

“Do you believe in making frequent 
changes in school books ?” 

‘*Provided such changes are fully justified 
by an examination of the merits of new 
books—I do. Of course, change for change’s 
sake is a mistake. But I am of opinion 
that fickleness in the choice of school books 
is not a common fault with schoolmasters. 
The tendency is the other way. I should 
rather complain that schoolmasters have a 
tendency to go on using books with which 
they are familiar after better ones have 





become available. It is a very natural ten- 
dency, but it can be indulged too far.” 

‘And, as a matter of fact, do you at 
Harrow make frequent changes of old 
school books for new?” 

**Oh, yes. There are books, of course, 
which remain in use for very long periods. 
The Latin Public Schools Primer, for in- 
stance, which was compiled by Dr. 
Kennedy at the request of the head masters 
of English public schools, was in use for 
a great many years. It has been revised, 
but never superseded. There was a kind of 
agreement, explicit at first, but now I think 
only tacit, that this book should remain in 
use, thus preserving uniformity in the teach- 
ing of Latin in the schools. Other grammars 
and, of course, lexicons, &c., are ‘given long 
leases. But setting aside these, we have 
no superstitions or prejudices. Our aim is 
to secure the best book of its kind.” 

‘** Do you, as one means of obtaining the 
best book, have primers specially compiled 
for use at Harrow?” 

“No!” said Dr. Welldon, with emphasis. 
‘‘T have never been able to see advantage 
in that system.” 

*“You prefer to come into the open 
market, and look round, and select the book 
that is nearest to your ideal?” 

“T do. It is best that books should 
stand upon their own merits. The book 
which survives in the keenest competition 
is generally the best book.” 

“But now, Dr. Welldon, may I put 
another aspect of the enormous production 
of new school books before you? You will 
admit, I think, that it is enormous—not to 
say bewildering ?” 

Dr. Welldon smiled his complete assent. 

“Would you say that the actual progress 
made toward the production of the ideal set 
of school books for a Harrow or any other 
schoolboy is at all to be gauged oe this 
extraordinary activity in multiplying primers 
and re. editing classics term after term, and 
year after year?” — 

“Oh, dear, no. The progress is very 
small. More than half the new school books 
are probably produced for the benefit of the 
authors or editors, not of the boys.” 

“*T should not have dared to suggest that 
to you, but I have always imagined so.” 

“Tt is not difficult for a scholar to produce 
an edition of a classical author. Schvols 
are many; school books sell readily ; and if 
such an edition makes its way even into a 
limited number of schools, it soon brings a 
fair remuneration both to editor and to 
publisher. It does not follow that the 
edition is in any marked degree superior to 
others which preceded it or which follow 
it. In fact, scholastic education would suffer 
no loss if the editing of classical books were 
now suspended for twenty years.” 

“You mean that textual criticism and 
commentary—so far as they can be useful 
in classical school books—have now reached 
their limits ?”’ 

“Yes, I mean that. As regards texts there 
is not likely to be any progress worth con- 
sidering. Of course, commentary has greatly 
widened its scope since the days of the 
4 oe scholars’; gevgraphical and arche- 
ological contributions to the elucidation of 
classical authors have poured in. But I 





think that we have got a surfeit of com- 
mentary; in short, boys have now got all 
they want, and perhaps more than is good 
for them. I mean the new school books 
give too much help. They do not leave 
enough for the boys’ own research. The 
modern boy hardly knows what difficulty 
is—what with elaborate notes, vocabularies, 
and translations of difficult phrases. The 
system of making things easy is being 
pushed to the extreme. The compilers of 
school books are forgetting that knowledge 
is best retained when it is acquired by real 
effort.” 

I now took the liberty of turning the 
conversation upon the teaching of English 
literature. “Have you,” I asked Dr. 
Welldon, “any general criticism to make 
on the English classics as they are presented 
to schoolboys ?” 

‘*They are apt to be regarded too much 
as a medium for teaching grammar and ety- , 
mology ; and there is not enough effort 
made to make boys feel the beauty of 
masterpieces of literature. At the same 
time, such efforts must rest with the 
schoolmaster using a classic, rather than 
with the editor who annotates it. In the 
teaching of English literature the personal 
element counts for almost everything.” 

‘“‘ You believe, then, Dr. Welldon, that it 
is possible to teach English literature to 
boys—I mean in the sense of inspiring them 
with a love of it ?” 

‘Most certainly I do; and I regard it as 
of the utmost importance to rouse in boys’ 
minds the sense of literary beauty. Nothing 
is more refining, more educating.” 

“ But is there not a danger of ‘staleing’ 
fine passages of literature by presenting 
them, more or less as task work, to imma- 
ture minds?” 

‘Yes, there is some danger; but where 
discretion is used in choosing the right 
books for boys, according to their age, 
I think no such mischief need ensue. 
Teachers, I admit, do not always sufficientl 
consider boys’ ages in selecting Engli 
subjects. Milton and Shakespeare, for 
example, are not suited to young minds; 
on the other hand, such a book as Zhe 
Pilgrim’s Progress, if it is not read in 
childhood, is never really understood and 
appreciated. Let me again insist on the 
importance of the personal element in the 
teaching of English literature. Men like 
Dean Farrar and Mr. Bosworth Smith— 
both Harrow masters—have shown a won- 
derful faculty for making boys appreciate 
good literature, and it is this faculty that 
counts—not books ovérloaded with intro- 
ductibns and notes,” 

“Do you approve of repetitions as a 
means of implanting literary feeling ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. When I went to Harrow 
I induced one of my colleagues to make a 
selection of simple and beautiful poems, such 
as appeal to boys; and these have been in 
use ever since for repetitions. Too much 
care cannot be exercised in selecting pas- 

es that shall charm boys, and leave an 
indelible impression of beauty. But the 
spirit of freedom must inform all efforts to 
teach English literature. It is important 
that every large school should have its 
library, and that this library should be a 
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comfortable room to which the boys may 

retire unobserved, and take down books at 

their own wills. I attach the test im- 

portance to school libraries. ys’ private 

reading should be encouraged as far as 
ssible.” 

“ Do you think that public school boys 
are interested in current literature ?” 

““Not in an effective way. You see, we 
have no writer who is taking the nation by 
storm. No writer is generating a powerful 
current of sympathy, as did Scott and 
Dickens. It requires such an influence in 
our midst to make current literature really 
a topic and a subject of thought among 
boys.” 

‘You have insisted, Dr. Welldon, on the 
need to awake in boys the sense of literary 
beauty. I believe you have made special 
efforts at Harrow to awake their sense of 
artistic beauty, also, by reviving the teaching 
of drawing?” 

‘Yes; and I am glad to say that we now 
get remarkable results at Harrow. I must 
explain to you that every young boy at 
Harrow is compelled to study either draw- 
ing or singing. The compulsion, however, 
to study either ceases after a time; and 
thus the music and drawing masters’ chance 
of retaining their pupils is, in general, to 
arouse in them, during the compulsory 
period, a genuine love for one or the other 
of these studies.” 

“ And now, Dr. Welldon, an old question 
in‘conclusion. Does the constant widenin 
of the curriculum alarm you? Do you find 
that thoroughness is giving place to variety ?” 

‘‘The two are certainly, in some sense, 
antagonistic; there can be no denying that. 
Grammatical accuracy, for instance, tends 
to suffer when much time is given to the 
development of the literary sense. It is a 
balance of gain and loss, and all we can do is 
to be wa and see that the gain is 
greater than the loss. I ask myself at 
Harrow : How can I make the best of the 
boys as future citizens of the greatest 
empire of the world? And I do not doubt 
that it is my duty to give the widest, 
the most various, the most liberal teaching 

ssible. Moreover, there are other ends to 

e kept in view than mere learning. It is 
the function of the public schools to teach 
ublic duty. Wherever possible, book- 
earning should be made the medium of 
——. this sentimesat in English school- 
boys. may mention that before leaving 
Harrow I gave the Harrow boys Mr. 
Fitchett’s Deeds that Won the Empire as 
their holiday task.” 

“Indeed! Thatis interesting. And will 
they be examined in it on their return?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘*You have a large Army class at Har- 
row?” 

“Yes; and we have recently started a 
Navy class. What is more, we have just 

assed a boy first into the Navy direct 
rom Harrow School. He is the firstfruits 


of a new system, in which Mr. Goschen 
takes the liveliest interest — a system of 
training young boys for the Navy at our 
public schools,” 

Time forbade further conversation; but 
as I rose to go, I launched yet another 
question in summary of all my others: 








“What broad tendency, Dr. Welldon, do 
you discover in education to-day?” 

‘*T think the tendency should be freedom, 
variety, elasticity. I think a schoolmaster 
should try, within certain broad limits, to 
ascertain what a boy can do best and let 
him do it. No doubt, there must be a 
backbone of compulsory subjects in all 
education; but the secret of educational 
success lies not so much in rigidity as in 
the sympathetic study of dispositions and 
abilities.” 


EDUCATION FOR THE CIVIL SER- 
‘VICE OF INDIA. 


By A tATE MEMBER OF THE BENGAL Crvin 
SERVICE. 


As Charles Lamb used to say that his real 
works were to be found in the old India 
Office in Leadenhall-street, so might one 
say of Macaulay that his best and most 
enduring work (even beyond the History) 
is to be found in the present constitution of 
the British Government in India. It is to him 
that India owes her wonderful Penal Code, 
unmatched for clearness, and so well suited 
to its purpose that the amendments which 
the experience of nearly forty years has 
shown to be necessary may almost’ be 
counted on one’s fingers. How great and 
exceptional is this praise will be best known 
to those who have seen how the two other 
great Indian Codes—those of procedure— 
have been added to, modified, and recast 
within the same period. It is a common- 
place to say that most Englishmen know 
no more of their great dependency than 
Macaulay has told them in his essays on 
Clive and Warren Hastings—and it would 
be well if all knew even so much, for ( pace 
Matthew — there is great political 
wisdom, not useless for the present time, 
to be found therein. Macaulay, too, had 
a great share in the reform, in 1833, of the 
East India Company, and it was mainly due 
to him that the close service was, in 1854, 
thrown open to competition, and the masterly 
report of him and his colleagues is the 
foundation of the system by which the 
administrators of India have been chosen 
from that day to this. And by general 
consent, of foreigners no less than of our- 
selves, no more able, loyal, and devoted 
service is to be found in the world now, or 
has been known in the past. 

The principles laid down in the famous 
minute must be sought there, but are also 
to be found in outline in the speech of 
June 23, 1853, which (with his nephew and 
biographer) we regret was by its author 
excluded from his collected speeches. The 
changes that have been from time to time 
made in the conditions under which Indian 
civilians enter on their career fall mainly 
under three heads: first and most im- 
portant, age of admission; second, period 
and place of probation; and third, sub- 
jects of examination, marks assigned, and 
matters subsidiary thereto. Most important 
is the question of age, which is now again 
very nearly the same as that which was at 
first fixed, and which many of the best 





judges think is too high. In my opinion 
they are right. The age which the candidates 
selected at the final examination in 1897 had 
reached at the time of that examination 

from 234 to very nearly 25 years. 
This is too late for young men to enter the 
Indian Service, for reasons which I shall 
presently give, since there are other considera- 
tions which weigh against that physical 
maturity which — the change, made 
five years ago, from the low range of age 
which had been the rule for some ten years 
previous—and which was as much too low 
as the present is too high. As there 
is no er of a return to that low 
standard, it will be enough to say here 
that the change was made at the urgent 
and repeated instances of the Indian Govern- 
ments, local and Imperial, it having been 
found that the mortality among the 
junior civilians, as among soldiers who 
went to India under twenty, was alarmingly 


great. The change made, however, was too 
sweeping. When the age of candidates was 
originally fixed (in 1854) the system of 


examination for public service was new, 
special training for the contests was un- 
known, and the advantages of the Indian 
Service were very much greater than now. 
Promotion was rapid, the average duration 
of service considerably less, and the pay 
(nominally not very different) was y> 
grade for grade, about double. ll these 
things make the service much less attractive 
to the older men now p ing to India, 
and they will feel the pressure of the 
changed conditions more as the years pass 
on, and they find that they cannot claim their 
pensions til they are nearly fifty years of 
age (say.sixty in our own land), that their 
service will be mostly spent in comparatively 
subordinate positions, and that the oe 
reward of zealous and self-sacrificing wor 

is not very great. All this would, for 
obvious reasons, be much mitigated if the 
superior limit of age for admission were 
again fixed at twenty-one instead of —. 
three ; and supplementary to that, probably 
it would be an advantage to put the lower 
limit at “over eighteen” instead of ‘‘ over 
nineteen.” (Of course it would be unfair not 
to set in the balance for Indian service the 
increased advantages, in health, liberal leave 
rules and much more; but no one interested 
is likely to overlook or moderate these.) 
Another thing that must be mentioned is, 
the first competition-wallahs went out to 
India at once, and served their probation in 
Calcutta, &c., after their period of service 
had begun. The present one year’s proba- 
tion in this country is too short for its 
purpose, and it seems a mistake to have 
only one examination for selected candidates 
(in Riding there are no less than three in 
the same period). Progress in the com- 
pulsory sidaits should be tested at least 
once before the Final Examination; this 
might prevent such a disaster as befell 
one candidate on the last occasion. This 
leads me to notice the case of the candidate, 
a native of Bengal, who heads the lists both 
at the entrance and for seniority—and who 
has rag in the essential qualification of 
riding. Under the regulations, this gentle- 
man will proceed to Calcutta, and, if he still 
fail to qualify, the responsibility and in- 
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justice of retaining him (being unfit), or the 
odium of ejecting him from the service, 
will be thrown on the Bengal Government 
—which is neither fair nor politic. 

In re to the subjects of examination, 
I should like to see several changes. The 
range embraced was originally, is now, and 


-should always be, very wide—so as to reap 


from among the best intellects of the 
of all bents. But the reasons 
which in 1892 led the Commissioners to 
-strike Italian out of the list are not con- 
vinci It should be restored, and both 
Spanish and Russian should be added. No 
-one who really considers will maintain that 
any one of the three is easy, is useless, or 
-can be crammed. The last objection does 
apply, in measure, to the various 
divisions of hi tory, and to mental and 
political science, of which are highly 
‘marked, and are, of course, great favourites 
with the candidates. It is just the opposite 
with law, with natural science, with lan- 
guages thoroughly studied, and, above all, 
with mathematics. Having regard to this, 
the table of marks might with advantage 
be reconsidered. 

Again, under the system that has ruled 
‘since 1892, the education of the Indian 
civilians has been falling more and more 
into the hands of Oxford and Cambridge, 
from which have come 210 out of 283 suc- 
cessful candidates since 1892, excluding 
1896, where the published tables do 
not allow exact figures confined to the 
1.0.8. (The numbers were: Oxford 141, 
Cambridge 69.) In this matter the great 
English universities have fully earned the 
reward of their enlightened policy towards 
education for India, and before the change 
they had already secured a practical mono- 
poly of the training of selected candidates, 
or whom both colleges and universities did 
their utmost. On the contrary, the univer- 
sities of Ireland and Scotland have practi- 
‘cally thrown away their share in preparing 
candidates, and still more in training pro- 
bationers. The arrangements made by the 
Scotch universities, as the official paper in 
the reports shows, are ludicrously in- 
adequate ; no teaching is offered in any of 
the vernaculars, or law, or history of 
India. Barren all! It is not for the best 
advantage of the Empire that this should 
continue. Each of our three nations excel 
the others in some valuable points, and 
each should give of its best (as in 
olden days they all did) to the rule 
of India. Why should the part played by 
Seotland and by Ireland in the Army, 
Public Works, and .other Government de- 

artments be so great, and in the Civil 

rvice so small? In both countries are 
plenty of fit candidates, plenty of able 
teachers ; why do they not find one another 
‘out? But if they are falling behind, not 
so the natives of India. The latter, passing, 
of course, through Oxford or Cambridge, 
furnish a steady proportion of successful 
candidates ; and as their years of service, 
being passed in their own land, will be 
larger, the initial proportion will always 
tend to increase. In this many will see 
political danger: it seems clear that we are 
not entitled, except by superior capacity, to 
rule India, and that when we have enabled 





them to set up equally good—and safe— 
government for themselves, we should leave, 
as we are pled to go from Egypt. This 
paper is long ady, so I will notice only 
one more point. e names of examiners 
at the Open Competition are not given, but 
for the Final they are, though the same 
reasons would seem to operate in both cases, 
and in neither need the names be known 
beforehand. It does, however, seem strange 
that year after year the teachers of Persian 
and Hindustani in Oxford should be ex- 
amining one another’s pupils — also, no 
doubt, their own: there are many other 
competent and willing examiners, and the 
arrangement is, to say the least, not seemly, 
and, if noticed, would give German and 
French scholars many a good laugh at us! 


WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 
VIII.—A Scuoorzoy. 


He walked slowly round my room, whistling 
gently, and affecting to examine the contents 
of my bookshelves. But now and again he 
looked wistfully towards a pile of boys’ 
books in the corner. The pile was diminish- 
ing daily ; for rumours of it had got abroad 
among my more youthful friends. I told 
him he might choose three for himself; and 
he selec The Camp of Refuge, Paris at 
Bay, and Afloat with Nelson. Why had he 
not chosen The Boys of Huntingley, which 
was a public school story, since he was a 
public schoolboy himself? ‘Well, he didn’t 
much care about stories of schoolboys; the 
boys were generally such “‘rotters.” Yes, 
they had Eric; or, Little by Little, in the 
library at school, and he called it rank 
piffle, what he had seen of it. But Zom 
Brown’s Schooldays wasn’t half bad; of 


course, everybody read that. Poetry? No, 
he hadn’t read much poe Oh, yes! he 
had read The Bab Ballads, also The Barrack- 


room Ballads; Burnup had lent them to 
him—Burnup was his house tutor—and 
they, too, weren’t half bad; but they weren’t 
poetry. Poetry, I elicited finally, was the 
stuff you had to turn into Latin verses— 
Milton, for choice. 

On the whole, the best book he had ever 
read was Harry Lorrequer, though he had 
been reading Oliver Twist these holidays, 
and found it not half bad. Robinson Crusoe? 
No, he hadn’t read that, though he knew 
the work in pantomime form; nor yet the 
Swiss Family Robinson, which he had been 
told was rather footling. Should a book 
have a girl in it? or did girls spoil books ? 
The question seemed to make him a little 
uneasy. But, when we had threshed the 
matter out, we agreed that a girl does not 
necessarily ruin a book, that she often 
improves it, and that, in fact, the best kind 
of Seek is the book which has a good deal 
of fighting, and just a little bit of girl. 
Like the Prisoner of Zenda? Yes; a he 
had brought it back to school last term, an 
it wasn’t half bad. He liked Princess 
Flavia. 

Had I any of Stevenson’s books? Yes, 
I had, but not to give away. And was he 
an admirer of Stevenson? Well, he had 





read Zreasure Island, and it wasn’t half bad ; 
but it wasn’t that so much as Burnxp—the 
house tutor, you know. Burnup, you see, 
was awfully keen on getting the chaps to 
read good books, and Burnup thought no 
end of Stevenson. Burnup Rae wanted 
to know what you had been reading during 
the holidays, and it wouldn’t be half a bad 
idea to read one of Stevenson’s books—for 
the benefit of Burnup. Burnup could do 
a lot for you if you did get into a 
hole. So Kidnap d@ was added to the 
other three—as aloan. Yes, taking them 
all round, books about the sea were the 
best — Westward Ho! for instance, and - 
Midshipman Easy. Whence it would seem 
that no quite recent writer has quite got 
the grip of Marryat and Kingsley on the 
schoolboy. But he had never heard of 
Sandford and Merton. 

Still, when you have to play football and 
goin for house runs and do prep., to say 
nothing of spending some hours a day in 
form, you don’t get very much time for 
reading. Besides, it’s rather smuggish to 
read much out of school. The thing to do 
is to read in form, which is quite easy when 
your form master is short-sighted. Just 
stick your book in the lid of your desk, 
under your construe and you can read away 
as much as you like. Only it has to be a 
thin book. The best for this purpose is the 
Red Rovers of Mexico, because it is printed 
on very thin paper, and has a paper cover. 
Besides it only costs a penny, and even this 
expense may be diminished by tearing out 
the pages and passing them round as you 
read them. Every chap in the upper fourth 
has read the Red Rovers of Mexwo. Its— 
well—rather steep, you know; you can’t 
believe all of it; but it really isn’t half bad. 
And then he departed to read Kidnapped 
for the benefit—primarily of Burnup, but to 
his own ultimate profit. 


THE TRADE IN SCHOOL BOOKS 
Srrone Protests FROM BooKsELLERS. 


We have thought it interesting to ascer- 
tain the position which school books occupy 
in the esteem of booksellers. The result of 
our inquiries has surprised us. We had 
supposed that the profit on school books 
was good, and that the sale of this class of 
literature was one of the bookseller’s com- 
pensations. We now know better. From 
every part of the country we have reports 
written in a tone of almost bitter complaint. 
The trade in school books is appropriated 
by wholesale firms, who obtain school books 
on terms which make it impossible for the 
bookseller to compete. Incidentally, our 
bookseller correspondents make various 
shrewd suggestions, which we commend 
to all who are interested in educational 
matters. 


A large London bookseller leads the way 
with the following statement : 

‘“‘This is undoubtedly the worst feature of 
what has to be considered ‘a bad business.’ 
The bookseller comes into competition with 
almost the whole of the publishers of schoo: 
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books, with disastrous results to himself; and 
trade is going from bad to worse. All che 
largest schools buy direct : orders are booked by 
publishers’ travellers, and the terms are 
frequently (if not always) better than those 
given to booksellers. In addition, fashions in 
school books are constantly changing, and the 
stock room gets choked with ‘overs.’ These 
remarks do not, however, apply to technical books 
or books for evening classes, &c., which are con- 
stantly increasing in number and excellence, 
thus compensating one for the loss(?) of the 
school trade.” 


A Brighton bookseller writes : 


‘* We do not consider the sale of educational 
books by any means a profitable one, for the 
following reasons : 

(1) Educational books are always wanted 
quickly, which necessitates the keeping of a 
large stock in order to do any trade in this 
department. 

I) The purchasers of school books always 
require the utmost discount obtainable. 

73) The publishers’ terms are more strict over 
these books than on any other class of literature. 

(4) Much dead stock is inevitably made by 
frequent issue of new editions, rendering old 
ones unsaleable, and by change of text-books 
in the schools. 

We think that all school books should be 
exchangeable for new editions when issued, and 
better terms given on educational books all 
round.” 


Bristol is the educational metropolis of 
the West of England, but a Bristol book- 
seller writes in no jubilant strain about the 
profits of the school book trade in that city : 


‘The school book trade is so cut, the profits 
are so small, and the changes of techn 80 
frequent, that it is dangerous to stock school 
books. By the way, are not booksellers very 
foolish ‘to always tell the public the cost price 
of these goods’ Does any other trade act thus 
foolishly ?” 


A Birmingham correspondent sends us a 
message which confirms, from a bookseller’s 
point of view, some of the opinions expressed 
by Dr. Welldon in the interview which 
appears in another column : 


_“*The trade in school books and educational 
books] generally is very risky: the frequent 
changes, the modern plan of using books for 
one term a the modest price at which they 
are published, and the short life of so many 
chool books, make the business a most hazard- 
ousone. Notwithstanding, it is fairly profitable. 
Wesupply all the collegesand high schools in Bir- 
mingham, but we avoid the elementary schools. 
There are too many school books. We wish it 
were possible to punish the next person who 
writes, prints, or publishes a new Greek, Latin, 
French, or German ‘System,’ ‘Course’ or 
‘ Reader.’ ”’ 


This report is not contradicted by another 
emanating from Birmingham : 


‘*T have for years avoided the school trade 
as far as school books, &c., are concerned. The 
discounts to the customer are larger, and the 
terms from the publisher to the trade smaller, 
than in any other department of the book trade. 
£1,000 of the turnover in school books are 
sold. at a loss to the retailer when working 
expenses are calculated. The net system is 
better applied to school books than many other 
classes of literature.” 


Aw Oxford bookseller’s experience is this: 


‘“‘T cannot speak as to ordinary school books, 
but those used in the ‘Schools’ are always in 





brisk demand, and a book that has cy oe 
in it of real value to Oxford men, even thoug 


the price be high, is bought ungrudgingly. _ 
But is it not a waste of energy and scholarship, 
to say nothing of money and booksellers’ brains, 


that so many chips from the Classics should be 
duplicated and quadruplicated as they are 


nowadays ?”’ 


From a Chester firm of booksellers we 
have this report : 


‘* Fortunately, we have not a large business 
of the class indicated. We doubt very much 
if it can be profitably conducted, unless on a 
very large scale, and with travellers. The 
infinite detail, the cut prices, and deferred 
payments—not to mention bad debts—render 
the bulk of such customers unprofitable, though 
there are, in our connexion, one or two large 
accounts which we value highly.” 


A Cardiff bookseller writes : 


‘‘T have never attempted to do business in 
school books and educational works. I find 
that wholesale houses, who get special terms 
from publishers, take advantage of this privilege 
to obtain orders against the retail bookseller. 
I think it is too bad that traders, who obtain 
special discount for the purpose of supplying 
retailers, should go direct to the retailers’ 
customers—the schools.” 


Our Cheltenham correspondent is not 
ent:usiastic : 


‘‘T supply most of the high-class schools here 
with books. The class of books used constantly 
changes, so that it is unwise to stock school 
books, as the profit realised is small at the best. 
The reduction in price, and reissues of cheap 
editions, such as the ‘Penny Poets,’ &c., tells 
much against the returns.” 


A Harrogate bookseller brings an indict- 
ment against Leeds : 


‘‘My experience of school-book trade is that 
the less I stock of school books and sell the 
better under present conditions. This class of 
trade is most unprofitable. A certain Leeds 
firm has obtained the contract for our School 
Board at one-third off. I offered 25 per cent. 
Now 8} difference means a lot to the Board and 
absolutely nothing to the contractor. Bear in 
mind that carriage on the books has to be paid 
to Leeds. Then the books must be overhauled 
and sent out again, carriage paid to Harrogate. 
Can you show me where the profit comes in ? 
This applies not only to the School Board but 
to most, if not all the private schools as well. 
All the pee are sending out travellers 
now in all directions, waiting upon the teachers, 
and supplying their wants. Our experience is 
unmistakably this—to keep off all school books 
and material for schools. Prize books only we 
cultivate, for Sunday and day schools.” 


From a Norwich bookseller: 
“The only opinion I can offer is “that it is 


little use trying to do a school and edugational 
trade unless one is able to offer large unts 
and employ canvassers to solicit orde This 


district is well covered by large wholesale 
houses who can offer exceptional terms, against 
which a retail bookseller is unable to compete.” 


A bookseller of Darlington writes : 


‘Our experience of school books is the same 
as of books in general, only worse. A powerful 
monopoly, in the shape of a limited company 
consisting mainly of school teachers, have the 
matter in their own hands in a radius of over 
100 miles. Booksellers are powerless. It is 





' 


, been able thoroughly to disagree 





quite hopeless to attempt to compete with suca 
an pr eg ai They have, therefore, to look 
for other branches of trade to eke out a living. 
The second grade schools take a few books ; 
but the eke ge’ changes they make entail « 
loss on books left over and unsaleable. Yet 
we are obliged to keep up the fiction of selling 
school books for the sake of keeping the con- 
=, together. An unprofitable class of 
trade!” 


A leading firm of Edinburgh booksellers 
echoes the universal complaint, and adds a 
suggestion : 

‘‘The enormous increase in the number of 
educational books published, and the consequent 
rapid changes in those used in any given school 
or college, render thi ent the most 
difficult to deal with in the whole business of 
bookselling. The stock increases, and books 
which one year sell well may next year be 
worthless. Could booksellers not invent a 
system of exchange which might be for mutual 
advantage ?” 


A Dustin bookseller writes favourably of 
the trade in school books, but with strong 
reservations : 


‘* After a long experience in every branch of 
education books—from the most abstruse subject 
in mathematics and science to the elementary 
school book—we still look upon it as an impor- 
tant department in bookselling, and a fairly 
remunerative one. 

It is a department which requires constant 
attention; and t care must be exercised 
in ordering stock, as a book in demand to-day 
may be superseded by another next week, and 
become dead and useless stock. 

We are strongly of opinion that where this 
class of business cannot be done without accept- 
ing contracts at ‘ cutting’ prices, it had far 
better be left severely alone.” 


Lastly, a Belfast bookseller writes in 
vehement strain : 

** Educational books are now made up for 
cram, not education, and they are a great 
nuisance to the bookseller, who must be wide 
awake if he wishes to keep soul and body 
together.” 


NEWSPAPER ENGLISH. 


In a recent issue Mr. Earl Hodgson found 
fault with certain turns of phrase that are 
met with in current English. His list was 
not along one. He could, no doubt, have 
extended it considerably, and if he had done 
so 1 should probably, for my part, have 
i with him 
on many points. As it is, I could not, with 
a clear conscience, subscribe to his protest 
in all particulars. But that is neither here 
nor there. I merely cite our divergence of 
view as typical. Hardly any two writers of 
English are at one in their ideas as to idiom 
or construction, and if they were they would 
still be liable to be bowled out by the 
printer’s reader, who has his views on the’ 
subject too. At present it is the printer’s 
reader who rules the roost—or is it 
roast? If he were always of one 
mind that would not greatly matter, since 
what we want above all things is uni- 
formity or rule. Unfortunately every 
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CAMBRIDGE, LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 








A Clage~ Book of the Goterhiom of the Church of England. Rev. G. F. 
CLEAR, D, 8. 
A First Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England By Rev. 
G. F. Mactzar, D.D. 6d. 
An Elemen: Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer By Rev. F. 
A Class-Book Tper: Sp msciaay, D:D, Rey. G, F. Mactmaz, D.D. 4s, 64. 
A Class-Book of New Testament History. Rev. G. F. Mactzar, D.D, 5s. 6d. 
seg Low take. ashe Greek Text. With Introduction and 
wo, M.A. 
The ae of A Version. With Notes. By T. B. Paes, M.A. 
and Rev. A. 8. WaLPoLe, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Tus Gexerx Text. With Notes. By T. BE, Paau, M.A. 30. 6d, 
Pinte —Senyonee, a to, and Pheedo. Translate’ by F, J. Caunrcs. 
Demesthenes- —Philippic I. and Olynthiacs I-III Edited by J. E. Sanpys, 
Moliere.—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. With Notes byL. M. Morruary, B.A, 1s. 6d. 
Tonutng. —Minna von Barnhelm. Edited by Rev. C. Mzerx. 2s. 
espeare —The Merchant of Venice. With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
Latenton. 1s. 9d. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


A Class-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. G. F. 
Macriear, D.D. 1s. 6d 
Book of Common Prayer. By Rev. 


An Biopootary Introduction to the 
F. Procter and Rev. 4 F. Mactzar, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
tthew.—The Greek Text. With Introduction and 


The Gospel Ma 
Notes. ar A. Along 2s. 6d. 
The Acts of es.—Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. E. Paes, M.A., 
and Rev. A. a ALPOLE, M.A. 2s, 6d. 
Tae Greex a. Witn Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s, 6d. 
A Short yoeery of the English People. By J. R. Green, LL.D. With Analysis, 


Edward I. By T, F. Tout, M.A. 2s. 6d 

Sbakespeare.—The Merchant of Venice. 
K. Derenton. Is. 9d 

~ i With Introduction and Notes. 





With Introduction and Notes. By 
By M. Macmituian, B.A. 38.; 


Class: yy By H. R. pom) D.Sc. 3s, 6d, 
qemamoreie) Geography. By E. 0. K.Gonwer, M.A. 3s, 
Civil Service Essay riter. By T. E. Jacoz. 1s. Companion. 1s, 6d, 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION, 


Cicero —Pro Murena. Edited by J. H. Frezsz, M.A. 2s. 4d. 

Merece.- oS Odes. » Be pam ,IIl., andIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Paes, 

Livy. Book i I. oo with Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. Srzpuewsor, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
— Books Il.and 1II. Edited by Rev. rs M. Sternenson, M.A. 3s, 6d, 

beer 48 .—Phormio. Edited by Rev. J. Bown, M.A., and Rev. A, 8. Watrorz, M.A, 


Virgil aineia. With | and Vocshataey. Book IV. By Rev. H. M. Srzrmenson, 
Book V. By Rev. Catvert, M.A. Is. 6d. Book VI. By T. E. 


— ue — 1s. 6d. 

Euripides. ramoten. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. Bayrrenp, M.A. 
is. 6d. A. W. Verrat = ORD. 28. 

— hiceatis. vit Notes and Vooaba lary. By Rev. M. A. Bayrretp, M.A. Is. 6d. 


M. L. Eartz, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 
maeate, Apology, Crito, and Pheedo. Translated by F. J. Cxvrcs. 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL 


Shakespeare.—Kine Lear. With Introductionand Notes. By K. Detenror. 1s, 9d. 


Plato ~ut 


189s. 
be: ‘Warren Hastings With Introduction and Notes, By K 
G 
Lamb.- Tales from With Introduction by Rev. A. Arnazr, LL.D., 
Canon of Bristol. 2s, 6d. n 
vere AL In 6d. Book” I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8S. WaLrous, 


6d 
—— BookI. With Notes and V: T. E. Paes, M.A. Is, 6d, 
Ceesar—De Bello Gallico. Books Tr end Tit, With ‘Notes’ and Vocabulary, By 
W. G. Rurnearrorp, M.A., LL.D. 


Books II. and IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E 


By T. E. Pacz, M.A. 2%. each. (Classical Series.) 
pow M. Atrorp. Is. 6d. 


tus.— I, by A. D. Gopizy, M.A, 3s, 6d. 
Renqghen,  Anekens. Book III, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H, 
att, M.A. 1s, 6d, 
—— —Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M, A. Barrretp, M.A. 


Litt.D. 2s, 6d. 
XI, XVI.-XXIV. The Story of Achilles. Bdited 





° 





ited by A. W. ary 


Homer.— 
by J. H. Prarr, M.A., and Watrer Lazar, Litt.D. 
1898. 
Ceesar.—The Tevacion of Britain. Being Selections from Books IV..and V. of th 
“De Bello Gallico.” eS — Notes and Vocabulary. By 


W. Warton, M.A., and O. G. Durvrzip, M.A, 


Cones Mes War. BookI. With Notes and _: By Rev. A. 8. Watrore, 
8. 
Virgil.—Zineid. Book V. With Notes and Vucabulary. By Rev. A. Catverr, M.A. Is, 6d. 


sas, M.A. Is. 6d, 


.—Odes. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Sxvoxsures, M.A. 


Horace 
Cicero.—De Senectute. With Notes and Verona. 


hy EB. 


ls. 6d. 
Xenophon.—Anabasis- BookI. With Notes and Wesstatary. By Rev. A. 8. Wat- 
pote, M.A. 1s. 6d. With Exercises. By E. A: Weis, M.A. Is. 6d, 
re 4 my Notes and Vocabuiary. By Rev. J. hand M.A., and Rev. 
. oe ed 


1s, 6d. 
hro, Apology, Crito, and Pheedo. Translated by F. J. Cavrcs. 
Haut Die  ncavene. Rg AH eaen, Fad. 3s. 


Commercial F. C. Surra 
The English Citizen his Life aod Duties. ByC. H. Wrarr. 2s. 
Introductimu to Political Science. By Sir J. RB. Sxsirr. 6s. 


1898. 
Thucydides. BookII. Edited B. ©. Masonant, 3 A. 3s, 6d. 
Moliere.—Les Precieuses seems. Edited by G. EB. Faswacur. 1s, 
Edited by Rev. C. Merx. 2s, 64. 
The Gospel acc to st. Luke.—The Greek Text, With Introduction and 
Notes, Bv Rev. J. Bown, M.A, 


2s. 6d, 
The Acts ofthe a es.—The Greek Text. With Notes. 


8 E, D+ ea tame 3s. 6d, 
Tux Aurnorisep Version. With Notes. By T. BE. Paas, M. 
.—With Introduction and Notes. By K. 


“The Tempest. 

Julius Ceosar. is. 
pee... eee With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Suuey, M.A, 3s, ; sewed 
Milton. With Introduction and Notes. Comus. By W. Beuy, M.A. 1s. 3d.; sewed, 


BIGHTOR. 


~, A llssre, Il Penseroso, Lycidas, a , Sonnets, @c By Ww. 
. 8. 
— Pn Agonistes. With Intrcduction and Notes. By H. M. Pxacrvat, 


EXAMINATIONS, JUNE, 1898. 
T.E. Pacs, M.A. 1s, 6d, 


irgil.— Zineid Ye With Notes and Vocabulary. 
— —Odes. k II, With Notes and Veentulast By T. E. Paex, M.A, 1s. 64, 


ssa » a TL., 1 Oa. ; Fook Ee tte aa Tv. AR AR et ha Gleero.-  Bosona Philt ic. Edited by J. LA Mayor, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
an 8. +p BD y, 1s. 3d, eac ppic. Yor, 
1 a thyp nd Phesdo. da. . 
theeen tines. With Introduction and Notes. By F.G. Susy, M.A. 3s. ; sewed, 2s. 6d. ws Be re ens Ta areas 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 1898. 
MATRICULATION (JUNE, 1898). INTERMEDIATE (1898). 


- Book I. me, Rev. A. 8. WaLroxz, me 


Virgil ainelé. With Notes and V: 
rf T. E. Paes, M.A. 1s, 6d 


ls. 6d. Book Ii. By T. E. Paes, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book II. 
Z@schylus.—Persse. Edited by A. O, Prtoxarp, M.A. 2s. 
MATRICULATION (JANUARY, 1899). 

hoses. Books XIII. and XIV. Edited by C. Simmons, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary, By Rev. E. D. 
Strong, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


MATRICULATION (JUNE, 1899). 
Cicero. —~Sesiiine.O: Grations. Edited by 8. Witxrs, Litt.D, 2s. 6d. 
Homer.—Iliad. k XXIV, With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. Lzar, Litt.D., and 
Rev. M. A. Mh M.A, 1s, 6d, 


Ovid.—_Metam 
Xenophon.—Ana 


Horace.—Epistles. Edited by A. 8. Witxrns, Litt.D. 58, 
Herodotus.—Book III. Edited by 0. G. Macautay, M.A, 2s. 64, 


Shakespeare. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Drtenron. King John. 1s. 0d. 
The Tempest. 1s. 9d. 4 
Spenser. With Reustoctivn and Notes. The Faerie Queen. Book!. Ry H. M. 


Prrotvat, M.A, Calendar. By C. H. 


Herrorp, Litt.D. 
Blizabethan Literature. ‘By Prof. G. Sarnrspury, 7s. 6d, 
General Sketch of European History. By B.A, Farrman. 32, 6d. 


a5 F tna 2s.6d. The Shepheard’s 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON B.A., 1898. 


Tacitus.—Histories, III.-V. Edited by A.D, Goptzy, M.A. 3s. 6d, 

Juvenal.— *Satires. Edited by E. G. Harpy, M.A. 5s. 
LEeErer, es 3s. 6d. 

to.-—Pheedo. By R. D. Arcuzr-Hiyp, M.A. 8s. 64. 

Teaek lus. a Fn Gente * Thebas. Edited by A. W. Vernatt, Litt, D., and Rev. 


. A, Bayrretp, M.A, 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS 


Shake yEhe 3 Merchant of Venice. With Introduction and Notes, By K. 
EIGBTON. 1s. 
Scott " sermon With Introduction and Notes. By M. Macmriian, B.A, 3s.; sewed, 


~——— Marmion, and The Lord of the Isles. By F. T. Pareravs. 

oe totes by We Wan ry? of Ancient Rome. Edited with aeicsites and 
otes EBB ls. 

Ceesar 5 oallic W: ar. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 8. Watroze, 


M.A, 
Virgil “ mineid. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. Catvert, M.A, 1s, 6d. 


Translated by A. 





Bacon.—Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By F. G. Seusy, M.A. 38.; sewed, 


2a, 6d. 
Milton. —With Introduction and Notes. Comus. By W. Bart, M.A. Is. 3d, 
7 f*cere, , Lycidas, Arcades, Sonnets, &c. By W. Brxt, 


Shakespeare.—King Lear. With Introduction and Notes, By K. Drrenrow. 1e, 9d. 


EXAMINATION, JUNE, 1898. 
Beets il Ne ak VON, ya atl Sh 


Pheodsus—Fables. With Notes and Vocal .G, H. Natt,M A. 1s, 6d, 


sovand Vocabulary.” By 


Eutropius. BooksI.andI{. With Notes and W. Weaton, M.A., and 
OC. G. Durrretp, M.A. 1s. 64. 
Xeno on.—azatasic. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rey. A. 8. 


ALPOLE, M,. 1s, 6d. 
Euripides Hecuba.” With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bown, M.A., and 
Rev. A. 8. Waurouz, M.A. Is. 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
Special List of Text Books 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
1898. 


ENGLISH. 
ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. Under the 
: "General Editorship of J: CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 


The Merchant of Venice. Edited by ©. H. Grssor, 
“Oh ~ y t-Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 
loth, Is. 3 


The Tempest. By W. E. Urwicx,.M.A., Lecturer 
on English Literature at the Ourham Coliege of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Cloth, 1s. 3d. 

As You Like It. By 8. EB. Wr«sotr, B.A., Assistant- 
Master at Ubrist’s Hospital. Cloth, 1s. 3d. 

Twelfth Night. By R. F. Csotwerer, M.A., 

Cloth, 1s, 3d. 





Assistant-Master at St. Paul’s Schoo!. 
King Lear. By the Rev. D. 0. Tovey, a late 
Asaistant-Master at Eton College. Oloth, 1s. 6d, 
Hamiet, By W. Hatt Garrety, Professor of English 
Literature at Queen’s College, London. Oloth, Is. 6d. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By O. RA C. Omamw, M.A. 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, 0 ord, A uthe Author of 
wat King Maker, 
or oe ns, and Genpaleeioal Tabies. D-» Se ae 
THES Mei? TWO PARTS. with separate Sot 
Parti. From the earliest times to a.p. 1603. 
Part IL. From 1603 to 1885. 
THE SAME IN THREE DIVISIONS. 
DivisionI, Toa.p. 1307. 2s. 
Division II. From 1307 to 168%, . 2s. 
Division III, From 1688 to 1885, 2s, 6d, 


In ordering, please state the period required to avoid 
confusion. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr, 
yy New Edition, revised and largely re- 
written by W. L. Carers, English Master at George 
Watson’s Dollage Edinburgh, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. = -_—— Moratson, 
Revised by W. L. Carers. Oloth, Is 


FRENCH AND GE RMAN. 


FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. By Mrs. Hven Bett, 
uthor of “Le Potit Théare des Enfants.” A Graduated 
Series of French Reading Boks, carefully arranged for 
Foocg papils _——— French. With Humorous 
lustrations, Notes, and Vocabulary. Book I., 9d. ; 
Book II., ls, ; Book IIL., 1s. 3d. 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By Jauezs Boieure, B.A, 
(Univ. Gall.), Senior French Master at Dulwich College, 
With Grammar Exercises and Vocabulary. Oloth, 1s. 6d. 

A FIRST FRENCH READER. By W.J. Gaeensrezzrt, 
M.A. With Exercises for Re-translation and Vocabn- 
l-ries, Cloth, Is, 

LESSONS in GERMAN, By L. Inwzs Lumspen, Warden 
of University Hall, St. Andrews. A Graduated Course 
with Exercises and Vocabularies, forming a Complete 
Introductory Manual of the Language. Crown 8vo, 3s, 


LATIN. 
CASAR DE BELLO GALLICO. 


Books |. and Ii. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
Hints for Composition, ‘and Vocabulary, by G. C. 
HARRISON, M.A. rege Fettes College 
and T. W. HADDO N, M.A., Assistant-Master at the 
City of London School. With Map, Plans, and 
y—99- Illustrations to the Section on the Roman 

rm, Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d, 

Books i1.—V Uniform with the above. Edited by 
M, T, TATHAM, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d, 

A FIRST LATIN COURSE. By G. B. Garpuver, M.A., 
D.S8c,, formerly Assiatant-Master at the Edinburgh 
ro ANDREW GARDINER, M.A. Crown8vo, 
cloth, 28 

A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. With Grammati- 
cal Hints. Exercises, Conversations, and Vocabulary. 
By G. B. GARDINER, M.A.,, ls. 


MATHEMATICS. 


THE ELEMENTS of ALGEGRA. By R. Lacutay, 
Sc.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oambridge. 
Crown 8v », cloth, —_ or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 
Answers separately, 

AN ELE “ENTARY vane. BOOK of MECHANICS. 
Ky R. WORMEUL, M.A., D.-c., Headmaster of the 
Centra! Foundation Schools of London. With numerous 
[ilustrations and Diagrams, Cloth, 3s. 6d. Solutions 
to Problems, for Teachers only, 3s. 6d. 


betes, ye “ahah ARITHMETIC. By R. Wormett, 


Part I. Including Rule of Three, Practice, Fractions, 
and Decimals. 2s. 


roan “" Interest, Proportion, Percenteges, Stocks, &c. 


euelan. with Answers, 4s. ; =o Answers, 3s. 6d, 
Answers separately, is. 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, 


ITl., Is. ; 


Witsees, B.A, 


New College. 


1714-1832, 
Tator of 


3s. 6d. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW AND RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





The Warwick Shakespeare. 
General Editorship of Peor. HERFORD. 
THE MERCHANT of VENICE. Edited by H. L. 


CORIOLANUS. Edited by E. K. CoamBens, 
HENRY the FIFTH. By G. C. Moors Surru, M.A. 18,64. 
TWELFTA NIGHT. Edited by A. D. Inwes, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by J. C. Smita, M.A. 1s. 6d, | 
RICHARD the SECOND. Edited by C. H. Hzezrorp, 
Latr. D, Is, 6d. 
MABETH. Edited by Epuunp K. Cuampenrs. B.A. 1s. 
JULIUS CHSAR. Edited by A. D.Iy rs, M.A. 
HAMLET. Edited by E. K. Cuampers, B.A. 1s. 6d. 
RICHARD IIIf. Edited by G. Macponwatp, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by E. K. 
Onampees, B.A. . 6d. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by A. J. Wrarr, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
THE TEMPEST. Edited by Frep. 8. Boas, M 
[Others in preparat 


The Oxford Manuals of 
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great printing establishment has methods of 
its own, both of ene sa, ene. 
The great London newspapers ought to 
wells of English undefiled. As every critical 
reader knows, they are very far from earn- 
ing that distinction. In one of our leadi 
journals, for instance, you will never fin 
the good old Saxon phrase “five and 
twenty.” The writer may write it, but the 
printer’s reader, acting upon some rule or 
tradition of the office, turns it into ‘ 25.” 


Now ‘‘five and twenty,” I submit, is not | Eng 


exactly 25. It is a more indefinite number. 
The writer who says. five and twenty does 
not mean to be as precise as an accountant 
or a bank clerk. Consider what would be 
the effect of expressing Tennyson’s poem, 
“‘The Charge of the Light Brigade,” as 
“the charge of the 600.” Some of the 
delicate suggestiveness of the line would at 
once fade out of it. For many years the 
Times tried to introduce “ holyday” as the 


spelling of “holiday.” It has given it 
up, om very properly, because holiday has 
long the | to be holy-day. Another 


uestionable idiosyncrasy of the daily press 
oa be mentioned. Finales, in eon 
is given in italics—thus, finales. This is 
wrong, because “ finales” is an entirely 
English word. The italicised form would be 
right if the word were French. But it is 
not French. We take it from the Italian, 
pronouncing it in three syllables—fin-al-e 
—and give it an English plural. To be 
italicised it ought to be given the Italian 
plural, finals. As pronounced and written 
it is English and nothing else, and there- 
fore ought to be printed in the ordinary 
Roman character. On the same principle 
‘‘impresarios” ought not to be italicised, as 
it usually is. 

The other day I read in an eloquent 
article: ‘‘Everybody is entitled to their 
opinion.” This is very bad, of course, but 
“‘ everybody” and “‘everyone”’ are bother- 
ing words. Ought we to say “‘ everybody is 
entitled to his or her opinion,” or is “ his” 
opinion enough? Everybody on this ques- 
tion is not agreed. Then consider the various 
ways of saying the equivalent of on peut: 
“one ‘“ You can,” “they can,” “we can,” 
can,” “people can.” Is there any great 
language but English lacking in the im- 
personal pronoun represented by ‘‘on’”’? And 
couldn’t it be su plied, or, rather, restored, 
for it existed in lo-Saxon ? ‘Mon sceal 
God lufian,” said the Englishmen of the 
eleventh century, the “‘mon” being a near 
relative of the German “man,’’ as in “‘ man 
sagt.” Perhaps the “mon” has become 
impossible ; but of the various equivalents in 
use which is the best? ‘No one was there 
but I” is a very common phrase. I think 
it, nevertheless, wrong. The “but” seems 
to me to have the same force as “‘ except,” 
and to be entitled to carry an objective 
with it—i.e., “me.” This word “me” 
—— up a crucial point. In answer 
to the question, “““Who is there?” nine 
English people out of ten say “Me.” The 
Latin-minded grammarians contend for ‘ I” 
on the strength of the rule of Latin that the 
verb ‘‘ esse” takes the same case after it as 
before it. But there is something to be said 
for the popular usage. The modern English 
expression is borrowed from the French, 





“ C’est moi,” and is at best,a ‘hybrid. In 


Old English they had a distinctively English | 


form: “I am it,” correspon to the 
German, “Ich bin es”; ea we eal 8a 
in analogous circumstances, ‘“‘ Who is it?” 
Could we have “Iam it” restored, or at 
least “‘ It’s me” sanctioned ? 

Many purists condemn such a phrase as 
“no sort or kind” on the ground of 
tautology. I should be sorry, however, to 
see it disappear, because it is a landmark in 
lish philology; it is a relic of the 
fusion of Saxon and Norman-French At 
that period many phrases of a bi-lingual 
character ‘crept into use, and this is 
one of them. “Truth and honour” is 
another, truth being “troth,” or honour, 
as in “by my troth.” ‘‘ Voice” asa verb 
is much objected to, coming to us moderns 
as it does from’ American sources - ¢.g., 
to ‘“‘voice” the public sentiment. I don’t 
like it, and never use it, but it occurs in 
Shakespeare. Notoriously many so-called 
Americanisms are old English provincial- 
isms. The purists threaten, indeed, to 
become insufferable pedants. It is now the 
custom of the printer’s reader—our great 
authority—to treat “none” as invariably 
singular, a contraction for no one. But it 
is useful as a plural, and is so used in 
Shakespeare—e.g,, ‘‘Speak daggers, but use 
none.” Whliy may we not continue to say, 
“T spoke to no women at the meeting 
because there were none present” ? 

More objectional still is the growing 
practice of treating a collective phrase as 
a plural. The printer’s reader no longer 
allows us to say: ‘His life was marked 
with a goodness and truth that was un- 
deniable.” We are now expected to use 
“were.” Presently we shall be saying 
“ Thirteen and fourpence are the price.” 
Already some people say ‘‘ Five pounds are 
a large sum”; and we are losing, if we 
have not already lost, the right to speak of 
“five foot ten.” The pedant, too often 
ignorant of the Saxon idiom, will have it 
“feet.” Our plurals certainly want regu- 
lating. Macaulay speaks of ‘‘a shambles,” 
but it gives me a shudder to read of “a 
gasworks.” Why not “a gaswork” or “a 
soapwork”? ‘ Politics” and “news” are 
becoming established as singular nouns; 
but the newspaper scribe is atill bothered 
with “lock-out,” the plural of which is given 
both as locks-out and lock-outs. To my niind 
“‘locks-out”’ is not defensible because “‘ lock”’ 
there is not a noun buta verb. Of “author” 
and ‘authoress” as applied to a woman, 
which is the better? There appears to be 
no rule. Miss Braddon on her title-pages 
always calls herself an “author.” Again, 
is it Whitsun Day or Whit Sunday? We 
say “ Whitsuntide,” but then we also say 
Whit Monday. I should say Whitsun was 
correct. For years that excruciating phrase 
“Parcels Post” obtained official sanction. 
It is now happily changed to “ Parcel Post,” 
which is truer to English idiom, though 
“Telegraphs Department” remains to vex 
our souls; and, of course, there is still the 
‘London Parcels Delivery Company” flying 
in the face of philology. Possibly “‘ Parcels 
Post” was suggested by such phrases as 


_“‘ heart’s desire” or ‘‘money’s worth,” but 


there is no real analogy between them. 





One abomination is no sooner got rid of 
than another (to my thinking) grows up. 
We say ‘‘ Macmillans are publishing a 
book,” or ‘‘ Longmans.” Indeed, the latter 
firm adopt “‘ Longmans” as their style and 
title, though everybody knows the members 
of the firm are the Messrs. Longman. ‘This 
does not appear to me to be good English. 
The analogy is “the baker’s” or “the 

’s,” but it is once more a false 
analogy. ‘ Later on” is objected to by Mr. 
Earl Hodgson, and it strikes me, too, as a 

ism. But it has its analogy in “ fur- 
ther on,” which is perfectly good English. 
It is a coming-on phrase. ‘‘Later” is 
rather a bald expression; the ‘‘on” helps 
it somehow, and I imagine ‘later on” 
has come to stay. We badly need an 
authoritative declaration with respect to, it. 
Also on the question of the “split infini- 
tive.” Idon’t like “to greatly increase,” 
preferring “‘ greatly to increase” ; but I am 
not prepared to say that it is un-English. 
Pretty much the same remark applies to 
what is called the flat infinitive. ‘‘ Come 
and help us kill the fatted calf” instead -of 
‘to kill” has something in its fayour; but 
I draw the line at the Americanism, “ to 
help persons appreciate the scenery.” 

Ihave by no means exhausted the de- 
batable points of idiom or construction. 
Every writer of experience’ could add 
to the list. Only the more obvious have 
I touched upon. Many of a subtle 
character remain. What reporter, for in- 
stance, knows how to render correctly, in 
the third person, such a qualifying phrase 
as “‘I daresay”? I have seen “he dared 
say” and “he durst say,” but both fail to 
render’ the sense—which is, ‘“‘he rather 
thought.” Again, in such a sentence as, 
“This has had the more effect that many 
of the speeches were,” &c., which is the 
better word after “effect” — “that” or 
“because”? Both are used. Again, is 
“bluff” good English or slang? I say 
nothing of a general reform of English 
spelling. That is never likely to come now. 
It could not be attempted without the 
adoption of a aw! extended alphabet to 
render the.many half-sounds that occur in 
English. We should never accustom our- 
selves to saying that an article was ‘‘mad 
in Jermani” or “mad in Frans,” Nor is 
it necessary that we should. I have always 
thought the spelling reformers mistook the 
conditions of the problem. Our spelling 
may be erratic, but the printed word is a 
kind of visual counter. We learn to recog- 
nise it, and to spell it, by the eye. How 
often do we feel that a word looks wrongly 
spelt? Words have to be taken en b/oc, and 
it would be exactly the same with the 
“ fonetic’ monstrosities proposed as their 
substitutes. In reading, we never get at the 


sense of a word by spelling it, * cough ” 
and “plough,” although theo anoma- 
lous and incongruous, present m0 practical 


difficulty. Still, spelling mighf in certain 
cases be simplified with advantage. ‘‘ Pro- 
gram” and “jewelry” are better than the 
accepted forms ‘‘ programme,” “jewellery.” 

At present English is like a luxuriant 
garden running wild. It needs trimming 
and weeding. 





J. F. Nisper. 
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An Elementary Treatise on the Metric System of 
Weights and Measures. By J. Hamblin Smith. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


UNIVERSITY TUTORIAL SERIES.—EZuclid : Books 
L-IV. By Rupert Deakin. The Tutorial 


gener. By William Briggs and G. 

H. Bryan. (W. B. Clive.) 

Elementary Geometrical Statics. By W. J. Dobbs. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


— Mechanics. By John Perry. (Cassell 

Co.) 

Steam Boilers. By George Halliday. (Edward 
Arnold.) 


Tr the recoramendations of the Parliamentary 
Committee inted in 1895 to consider our 
system of weights and measures had been 
accepted, the use of the Metric System would 
now be gr oy But though Parliament 
passed an Act to legalise this system for the 
urposes of trade, the Government very wisely 
ecided not to ask for powers to enforce the 
use of metres, grams, and litres, upon a nation 
which had learned to think in , ounces, 
and quarts. Nothing but g can result, 
however, from a wider acquaintance with the 
metric system than is 
commercial men. But familiarity with the 
system must be obtained by actual measure- 
ments rather than by abstract arithmetical 
exercises on its various units. We are there- 
fore of the opinion that Mr. Hamblin 
Sinith’s treatise will not be nearly so useful 
in extending the knowledge of metric units of 
measurement as the penny rules and ta 
measures which are now sold, marked in 
both centimetres and inches. 

Several excellent editions of Euclid’s Elements 
have been published in recent years; and Mr. 
D-eakin’s rendering of the first four books takes 
its place among them. The propositions are 
clearly set down, both in figure and text, and 
many most helpful notes are given upon the 
methods of proof. Moreover, special care has 
been taken with the exercises; and if the 
student pays attention to the hints given, he 
will soon find as much pleasure in working 
riders as he does in solving puzzles. 

Another book in which the student is given 
every assistance which it is possible for a text- 
book to render is the Tutorial Trigonometry, by 
Prof. Bryan and Mr. Briggs. Believing—and 
rightly so—that ‘‘a thorough grasp of the nature 
and general properties of trigonometric functions 
is just as essential as facility in manipulating 
trigonometric expressions,’’ general definitions 
referri to les both greater and less 
than a mght angle are introduced at an earl 
sta, ther more than a half of the took 
is devoted to functions, formule, and equa- 
tions referring to one or more angles, while 
the remainder deals with logarithms and the 
solution of triangles. The introduction of 
® chapter describing oll — of repre- 
senting trigonometric ctions diagrams 
is much to be commended. Graphical methods 
of representing facts and relationships not 
only aid the student, but are of the utmost 
value to the practical man. 

Mr. Schooling has shown how statistics 
can be made intelligible by means of diagrams, 
and science teachers -are rapidly learning that 
geometrical constructions appeal much more 
forcibly to the mind than mathematical 
formule. In Mr. Dobbs's Elementary Geo- 


metrical Statics the subject of graphic statics 
is dealt with in » systematic manner. It is 





at present by | 8°” 





easy to understand that any force acting 
upon a body can be represented by a line, 
et ae point at which it is 
applied, the direction in which it acts, and the 
strength or magnitude. .Taking this as a 
fundamental principle, Mr. Dobbs shows how 
the resultants and conditions of equilibrium of 
forces having various lines of action can be 
represented by geometrical figures. True it is 
that the rods and strings involved in the pro- 
blems are assumed to have neither weight nor 
thickness, and that the frameworks to which 
attention is given are indeformable; neverthe- 
less, the principles described may be applied 
to stresses generally, and should form an essen- 
tial part of the education of every engineer. 

In contrast with the purely metrical 
aspect of forces presented in Mr. Dobbs’s work, 
we have Prof. Perry’s aggressively practical 
views omar le his Applied Mechanics. 
Prof. P olds very strong opinions upon 
the canine in which, mechanics should be 
taught, and he airs his views in his text-book 
in a way which a candid critic might describe 
as egotistic. But when he descends to gibes at 

emic teaching, he irritates the er and 
spoils his students. Surely a student must have 
received a fair amount of academic trainin 
before he can use the differential and in 
calculus, yet the calculus is introduced on p. 15 
of Prof. Perry’s book. However, the students 
who use the book may, and probably will, evade 
the paragraphs in which the calculus is used. 
There will still remain a practical course on 
eral principles which should be known by 
every student of mechanical engineering. 

For apprentices and workmen who have not 
had a preliminary training such as the book 
affords, but who wish to learn something of 
the scientific principles involved in the con- 
struction of boilers, Mr. Halliday’s manual on 
Steam Boilers is admirably suited. The practical 
knowledge gained in the workshop or moon | 
finds an adequate supplement in this manual, 
which is intermediate between the abstract 
text-book of heat or om aes the highly 
specialised treatise. e volume is a very 
valuable addition to technological handbooks, 
and may profitably be read by everyone who 
has to do with the construction, trial, or 
management of steam boilers of any type. 


ELECTRICITY AND_ MAGNETISM. 


Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. By 
Charles E. Curry. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The Theory of Electricity and Magnetism : being 


Lectures on Mathematical Physics. By Arthur 
G. Webster. (Macmillan & Co.) 


First Principles of Electricity and Magnetism. 
By C. H. W. Biggs. (Biggs & Co.) 
The Principles of Alternate Current Working. 
By Alfred Hay. (Biggs & Co.) 

Dr. Curry’s treatment of the Theory of 
Electricity and Magnetism is based upon a 
work by Prof. Boltzmann, who contributes a 
preface to it. The treatise could have been 
appropriately entitled a philosophy of electricity 
and magnetism, and is a seed example of the 
manner in which electric and magnetic theo 

is studied on the Continent. As a rule, Britis 

men of science (mathematicians excepted) like 
to deal with phenomena first and theory after- 
wards, but the philosophical German mind 
reverses this order and considers how the facts 
fit the theory rather than how the theory 
explains the facts. In Dr. Curry’s book the 
deductive method of reasoning is strictly 
followed, the aim being ‘‘to show that 
Maxwell’s theory, with its recent modifications 
and developments, suffices to explain all 
phenomena of electricity and etism, and 
on the other hand, that all electric and 
magnetic phenomena follow directly from it.” 





To students already familiar with modern views 
, = , the gran i nb 5 ert 

owing how electric magnetic phenomena 
may be derived from Maxwell's fundamental 
equations. 

Prof Webster’s work also deals with the 
mathematical theory of electricity, but from a 
different standpoint, being an introduction to 
Maxwell's classical treatise rather than a brief 
to show the soundness of the Maxwellian theory. 
The first half of the book is devoted to the 


treatment of ents of mathematics and 
theoretical m ics bearing upon mathema- 
tical physics, and not until p. 243 is reached 
are el ics, el etics, and magne- 


tism brought into consideration. It may be 
doubted, however, whether such an inordinate 
amount of introdu matter is desirable in 
a work intended for University students; for 
even ting that a student should be well 
provided with tools for his mental work, the 
Se Oe ee See eee 
using them at once upon concrete ial. 
If the theorems which occupy the first half of 
the book are ‘‘ simply matters of geometry and 
analysis,”’ the title should have made this fact 
clear. Putting this aside, there is no doubt 
that Prof. Webster’s treatise will assist students 
who intend to devote attention to the more 
difficult works of Maxwell, Helmholtz, Hertz, 
and Heaviside. 

Very little mathematical knowledge is needed 
to understand Mr. Biggs’s book on Electricity 
and Magnetism. The book contains a clear 
statement of the principles underlying the 
construction and use of apparatus employed in 
the laboratory and in simple electrical in- 
stallations. e treatment is original in many 
respects, and the information given is often of 
a practical kind, not found in similar elemen- 
tary works. The free use of the first person 
singular is not unpleasing, though -here and 
there it jars upon the reader. For instance, 
the expression ‘‘ This is the fifth time I have 
had a shot at this preface” is not altogether 


happy: : 

. Hay’s book on Alternate Current Working 
brings us right into the domain of electrotech- 
nics. It is a very helpful little volume upon 
a difficult branch of electrical engineering, and 
as a stepping-stone to the more advanced 
treatises of Fleming and Jackson is much to be 
commended. We doubt if there is another 
book which will serve that purpose better than 
Mr. Hay’s does. 


CHEMISTRY. 


A Course of Practical Chemistry. By M. M. 
rier Muir. Part I.: Elementary. (Long- 
mans. 


Chemistry for Photographers. By Chas. F. 
Townsend. (Dawbarn & Ward.) 


Agricultural Chemistry. By R. H. Adie and 
T. B. Wood. 2-vols. (Kegan Paul.) 


Mr. Pattison Muir has so freely criticised the 
methods of teaching chemistry set forth in 
various text-books that we opened his own book 
with a certain amount of curiosity; and we 
confess to a feeling of disappointment at the 
— t. The book a good in — deem 
it does not possess those origi ities which, 
wrongly perhaps, we — ed to . 
It is now gen conceded that a student 
should begin the study of chemistry by a course 
of tical work on the properties of substances 
and by investigations of simple Pm pe and 
chemical changes. This is the method followed 
by Mr. Muir, nearly one-half the book being 
taken up with experiments on important in- 
organic substances. The student is thus trained 
to use his reasoning powers before he reaches 
qualitative analysis proper. The first part of 
the book has, therefore. a distinct educational 
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value, but in our opinion qualitative analysis 
has none, and only those students who intend 
to become analysts ought to give time to it. 
The analysis of simple salts is, however, usuall 
an obligatory of # course in chemistry, an 
this being so, Mr. Muir’s book is as good as any 
other to work from. The book is built upon a 
definite plan, and the information given is sen- 
sible as well as sound. 

It differs entirely oer sal Pe. es 
Chemi ‘or Photographers, which aims a 

i eens aha than educational. 
Amateur photographers, and professionals as 
well, are as a rule content to be profoundly 
ignorant of the chemical involved in 

e production of negatives and prints. Let 
them read Mr. Townsend’s book and they will 
find that they will be able to extend their work 
considerably, even though in a few cases the 
descriptions of chemical reactions are more 
forcible than accurate. 

The Agricultural Chemistry, of Messrs. Adie 
and Wood, is by no means a success, either in 

lan or execution. The pages are uncut (a 
Jistinot drawback to an elementary work), the 
figures are bundled together at the commence- 
ment of the first volume, and numerous para- 
graphs and sentences are placed in square 

rackets without any reason being assigned. 
The only good points about the volumes are 
simplici 
of experiments, but we are sure these are not 
sufficient to attract the teachers and students 
for whom the work is intended, or to divert 
attention from the many deficiencies. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 


A Text-book of Physiology. By M Foster. 
Assisted by C. 8. Sherrington. Part III. 
‘* The Central Nervous System.” (Macmillan.) 


Lectures on Physiology. First Series: ‘‘ Animal 
Electricity.” By Augustus D. Waller. 
(Longmans. ) 

Elements of the Comparative Anatomy of Verte- 
brates. Adapted from the German of Dr. R. 
Wiedersheim, by W. N. Parker. (Macmillan.) 


The Vertebrate Skeleton. By Sydney H. Reynolds. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Lessons in Elementary Biology. By T. Jeffery 
Parker. (Macmillan.) 


A Text-book of General Botany. By Carlton C. 
Curtis. (Longmans.) 

ProF. MIcHAEL FostTEr’s Text-book of Physi- 
ology is a classic. It is a book which must be 
pe. by the earnest student of physiology, and 
which vig oa mes should kee by bem for 
reference. More than twenty years have ela 

since the work first appeared, but throughout 
that period it has occupied the foremost place 


among books dealing with the science of vital | P® 


machinery. The present edition—the seventh 
—of the part of the book devoted to the central 
nervous system has been largely revised to brin 
it into line with the remarkable advances whi 
the study of the brain has made within the past 
few years. 

After reading Prof. Waller’s lectures on 
Animal Electricity we are more than ever sorry 
that he has resigned his chair at the Royal 
Institution, where they were delivered; for 
they constitute a most important contribution 
to the physics of living matter. Animal elec- 
tricity is considered to have had its origin in 
the observation by Galvani of spasmodic move- 
ments in the legs of freshly-killed frogs sus- 
— on copper hooks. e@ nerves in the 
egs were receiving a weak current of electricity 
and they expressed their feelings in spasms. 
Dr. Waller’s experiments consist in removing 
the nerve from its natural organ and exciting it 
electrically to see how it responds. The isolated 
nerve thus treated produces an effect upon a gal- 


of treatment and a progressive series 





be proved to be an exact measure of its physio- 
logical wn wef Only living paves Peres 
these electrical effects when stim ; dead 
nerves having no excitability whatever. The 
activity of a nerve under various influences, 
such as anesthetics, heat, acids, alcohol, 
tobacco smoke, &c., can, therefore, be found by 
observing the change in the character of the 
normal electric response when the nerve is 
stimulated under the different conditions. That 
is what Dr. Waller has done, and the results of 
his interesting inquiries are described in lucid 
lan in the present volume. 

e third edition of Dr. Wiedersheim’s stan- 
dard work on Comparative Anatomy forms the 
basis of Prof. W. N. Parker’s text-book, which 
differs, however, so much from the original that 
it is practically a new book. By treating the 
German edition freely, abridging it in some 
parts and adding new material to others, the 
work is made far more suitable to ~~ 
readers than if the text had merely 
translated. The plan of the book is to com- 
pare the or of animals and to show how 
they individually have suffered evolution. A 

eneral knowledge of zoology is necessary 

fore the book can be usefully studied, but 
the illustrations are so numerous and instructive 
that they alone provide the means for a liberal 
education in comparative anatomy. Medical 
students, and workers in vertebrate mo hology, 
should certainly add the book to their libraries. 
The skeleton comes in for a large share of 
attention, and in Mr. Sydney Reynolds’s Verte- 
brate Skeleton it is treated in detail. For each 
group of animals the general skeletal characters 
are tt described; then the skeleton of the 
selected type is taken, and this is followed by 
the treatment of the skeleton as developed in 
the group organ by organ. The book covers 
a wide field, some animals which are not ame? 
vertebrate being included; but Mr. Reynol 
has dealt with them all in a satisfactory manner. 

The course of general biology contained in the 
late Prof. T. J. Parker’s Lessons in Elementary 
Biology (third edition) serves to give students 
who have studied zoology and botany separ- 
ately a connected view of organic life from the 
simple blobs of protoplasm nig as amcebee 
to the more complex organisms. The types 
described illustrate all the more important 
modifications of structure, and the chief physio- 
logical processes, in plants and animals. f. 
Parker was singularly successful as a teacher, 


exceptional powers. 

The Text-book of General Botany f_ Dr. 
Curtis is a laboratory manual and clas. “ook 
combined. The practical exercises conts..ed 
in the book are many in number and in some 
cases difficult of execution, but the student who 
rforms them will not only gain considerably 
in knowledge, but also in self-reliance and 
intelligence; and the development of these 
faculties is, after all, the most important aim of 
scientific work. The book is, however, too 
elaborate to be of service in the colleges below 
university rank. 


GEOLOGY AND PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


A Text-book of Geology. 
Harrison. (Blackie.) 
Physiography for Advanced Students. By A. T. 

Simmons. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Elementary Practical Physiography. 

Thornton. (Longmans.) 
GEOLOGY cannct be learnt from books, but 
books can be of immense service in directi 
observation, and showing how observed facts 
may be co-ordinated. This is done admirably 
by Mr. Harrison in his Text-book of Geology. 
The book is a connected statement, clearly 


By W. Jerome 


By John 





vanometer connected with it, and the effect can | prin 


and his lessons stand as a memorial of his’ 





inted and well illustrated, of the lessons 
taught by the rocks. It is intended more 
especially for students in classes under the 
Science and Art Department, but it deserves, 
and will doubtless receive, recognition from 
the general reader. 

Another Departmental text-book is Mr. A. T. 
Simmons’s Physiography for Advanced Students, 
and it is even better than Mr. Harrison’s. The 
book is really a concise encyclopedia, in which 
the earth, the sea, the air, and the sky are 
dealt with in all their varying aspects. The 
illustrations—there are more than two hundred 
—are the best that have ever appeared in a 
volume designed for use by physiography 
students of the Science and Art Department, 
and the information given puts the reader in 
touch with the researches and views of the 
foremost authorities in the various branches of 
science comprehended by physiography. It 
would be difficult to produce a volume which 
better facilitates the work of the teacher, or is 
better adapted to the wants of the student. 

Mr. Thornton’s Practical Physiography is also 
deserving of praise, but, being more elementary 
in character and less comprehensive in scope, 
it lacks the numerous descriptions of recent 
work which give life to Mr. Simmons’s book. 
This notwithstanding, the book provides a good 
course of lessons and experiments in elementary 
mechanics, physics, and chemistry. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 


Light, Visible and Invisible. By Silvanus P. 
Thompson. (Macmillan & Co.) 


The Induction Coil in Practical Work. By 


Lewis Wright. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The Story of Germ Lifee By H. W. Conn. 
(Newnes. ) 


Pror. SinvANus THoMPsON’s book on Light, 
based upon a course of lectures delivered at the 
Royal Iustitution, should be in the possession 
of everyone who takes an intelligent interest 
in science. The book is a model of what a 
scientific work intended for general readers 
should be. It is attractive in appearance, -pro- 
fusely illustrated, and an accurate statement of 
the present state of knowledge of the subject. 
There is no descent to buffoonery, such as one 
finds in some popular books of science, and no 
florid language. The reader is shown clear 
pictures of the science of optics from the best 
aspects, and he can obtain intellectual enjoy- 
ment by contemplating them. Réntgen rays, 
and their relationships to other rays, form the 
— of a very interesting chapter of the 


The apparatus for producing Réntgen rays, 
and for studying the phenomena of the élec- 
tric discharge in partiai and.in high value, is 
ably described by Mr. Wright in his book on 
the Induction Coil in Practical Work. All the 
information required to understand .and- mani- 
pulate an induction coil, and to obtain the best 
results from it, is given in this unpretentious 
handbook. For persons who wish to take up 
Réntgen-ray work, either as a.scientific recrea- 
tion or with surgical applications in mind, the 
volume is parti ly suitable. 

Mr. Conn’s Story of Germ Life will assist in 
correcting erroneous impressions ' concerning 
bacteria, and in extending the knowledge. of 
the functions of bacterial life in nature. Who- 
ee reads the book with attention will profit 

ry it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Humane Science Lectures. By various Authors. 
(George Bell & Sons.) 


Psychology. An Introductory Manual for the 
Bee of Students. By F. Ryland. (George 
Bell & Sons.) 
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The Mathematical Psychology 
Boole. By Mary E. Boole. 
schein. ) 

Model Drawing. By William Mann. (Nelson.) 


Unper the auspices of the Humanitarian 
iy and the Leigh Browne Trust, a series 
of Humane Science Lectures were delivered 
last winter, and are here reprinted. The main 
object of the lectures seems to be to bring senti- 
ment into the domain of science. en of 
science have feelings as well as others mortals; 
but just as art students leave their passions in 
the ante-room with their hats and coats when 
they are studying the nude, scientific investi- 
gators are in the habit of locking up their 
emotions in a cupboard when they are studying 
the habits of Dame Nature. The Humanitarian 
League would alter this strictly intellectual 
mode of procedure, and make vital phe- 
nomena anthropomorphic. 

As a means to its end the League might 
usefully encourage the study of a course cf 
psychology, such as is provided in Mr. Ryland’s 
manual, now in its seventh edition. The 
phenomena of sensation, memory, conception, 
emotion, and will are there presented in a 
way which gives the reader clear and connected 
ideas on the relations between mind and 
matter. That is more then can be said of 
Mrs. Boole’s Mathematical Psychology. A more 
incoherent production it has rarely been our 
lot to read. The mathematics are often shaky, 
and the psychological conclusions are not above 
reproach, while the whole is nebulous in 
structure. 

What Mr. Mann considers to be the true 
rinciples of model drawing are set forth in bis | 

k. Under the system at present used, all - 
objects are represented by the draughtsman as 
they would sppear on a vertical plane. The 
picture plane is thus always kept at right 
augles to the ground, whereas Mr. Mann pleads 
that objects should, in most cases, be represented 
upon oblique planes. To the universal use of 
the vertical plane he ascribes most of the 
difficulties met by students of model drawing, 
and all the distrust of the fundamental maxims. 
The purpose of his book is to put thé matter on 
@ more scientific basis. 


Woon Beaaee- 


ENGLISH. 
First Book of Physical Geography. By Ralph 8. 
Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A. (New York: The 


Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan 
& Co.) 


THIS is a valuable book, on a branch of science 
in which Prof. Tarr is a recognised master. 
He aimed, he tells us, at producing an 
elementary work, suited to introduce the 
subject into high schools; he has done that, and 
a great deal more. If any large proportion of 
school-books in the States be of this high 
uality, we at home may well envy them. But 
if the usual way of teaching science be “to 
assign certain pages to be memorised, and to 
stop there ”’ (p. ix.), we think our methods are 
better. (Memorise means, we suppose, to learn 
by rote.) The book is adorned and illustrated 
by a profusion of excellent diagrams, maps of 
large land or water areas, photographs of 
celestial objects, meteoric appearances, and 
remarkable terrestrial objects and landscapes. 
Taking the high modern view of the subject of 
the science, “‘ the earth as the abode of man, in 
all its aspects,” the writer gives first a most 
interesting account of the generally accepted 
modern theory of the stages by which our planet 
reached its present condition, and the views 
most prevalent of the constitution of the 
universe. But he carefully refrains from 


deals, in their order, with the conditions of the 


tions of seasons, climates, day and night. Then 
are considered the great elemental forces, in their 
constant interaction—the atmosphere, with its 
heat, electricity, and etism, influence on 
temperature and climate, winds and storms, 
and plant and animal life. Next comes the 
ocean, with its calm depths and ever-moving 
surface, and its mighty influences for welfare 
and destruction. Last of all come the 
henomena of the land, its stages of 
‘ormation, rocks, and soil; the action of water 
and fire upon it ; its prominent physical features, 
and the marks it bears of the march of ages 
past. This is but a brief summary of a few of 
the most striking points in the book. It is 
well written, and we can thoroughly recom- 
mend it. 


On the Choice of Geographical Books. By H. R. 
Mill, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. (Longmans.) 


Aut who have, like ourselves, suffered under the 
old system of teaching geography will welcome 
from the pen of the learned secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society this clear and full guide 
to the best literature of his science. He con- 
ceives of it on the grandest scale—‘‘ the 
description of the Earth in relation to Man, in 
all the bearings of that relationship,” and 
points out that only those can fully know its 
value who will, to some extent at least, study it 
in all its branches. The first chapter, on the 
‘Principles of Geography,” is masterly, as a 
statement both of the claims he makes for his 
subject, and the interest that attaches to it. 
Then come chapters on methods of teaching, 
text-books, atlases, works of reference ; on 
geography in special relation to physical 
conditions, flora and fauna, and races of men; 
and lastly, what is to most of us the whole 
2 sagge  ae and — — of i 
lobe. a ee t co properly ju 
ee Dr. Mill’s- work, but its value wi tested 
in actual use by teachers and students. An 
index should have been added, for at present it 
is not easy to say whether a particular book has 
been ~ oe We should have liked to see 
included Spencer St. John’s delightful work on 
Borneo, Palgrave’s Central Arabia should be 
named in the standard (2 vols.) edition, and we 
miss Elisée Reclus’s great work. Dr. Mill’s 
style sometimes halts: ‘‘ advancement to high 
civilisation” (p. 12), ‘‘ plenty books” (p. 112), 


‘*displacement of standpoint,’ and the like, 
nesliieniy offend the eye. 


Geography of Africa. By Edward Heawood, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


For many reasons the Dark Continent claims 
our very earnest attention ; yet we know almost 
nothing of it save a little that concerns the 
coast-lands and Egypt. Here ‘it is treated 
under every <<. Physical features, climate, 
ethnology, itical relations are all in turn 
presen in clear, precise language. An 
excellent sketch-map introduces the book, and 
it is completed by an exhaustive summary and 
full index. We may note as worth particular 
attention the pages dealing with the Races of 
Men, French Activities, Tunis , Madagascar, 
and the Dutch Republics. 


XIX.-Century Prose. By J. H. Fowler, M.A. 
(A. & C. Black.) . 


Tuts new ‘‘ Literary E 
lete in six volum eserves praise for its aim, 
ut we fear the conditions laid down make 
success difficult. English prose during the 


Series, ’’—to be com- 


earth as a satellite of the sun, and its alterna- |’ 


by one long one. The choice here made does 
not seem to us the best possible, either of 
authors or 2 Pa nse extracts por Ba 
writings. or the present purpose we sho 
have preferred ‘‘ George Eliot” and ‘‘ Elia” to 
Coleridge and Thackeray; and De Quincey’s 
prose should be illustrated rather from the 
Opium-Eater—say, p Be. Pome gees dream. 
From Macaulay we should choose part of the 
Trial of Warren i or of the Seven 
Bishops ; from Carlyle, some of the French 
Revolution ; and from Ruskin, flowers and gems 
out of Sesame and Lilies. It is due to Mr. 
Fowler to say that his criticism, though rather 
formal, is painstaking and generally correct ; 
but with some of the views in his Introduction 
we cannot agree. 


XTX.-C Verse. By A. C. McDonnell, 
M.A. (A. & C. Black.) 


Our remarks on Mr. Fowler’s “‘ Prose” apply 
mutatis mutandis to this book also. And why 
was the long criticism of Tennyson included, 
since extracts could not be given from his 
works? Browning, more masculine and, to 
our thinking, more truly representative of the 
age, would have served the purpose equally 
well. Here, again, we are not satisfied with the 
work chosen as typical. Wordsworth’s Laodamia 
is splendid, though some would prefer Ruth or 
the [ntimations of Immortality ; but surely some 
of the sonnets, the noblest since Milton’s, should 
have been included—and (oody Blake should 
have been excluded by one who holds that “‘ it 
shows Wordsworth at his worst” (p. 16). Scott 
wrote higher posey. in Marmion and The Lady 
of the Lake, t. e stirring tale of Deloraine’s 
Quest; the latter part of the long extract from 
Don Juan is in Byron’s worst vein ; and Shelley 
would have been better shown in his Cloud and 
Arethusa. From the views in the Introduction 
we wholly dissent. England had not to learn 
from the French Revolution that men are free 
{p. 6); the years which preceded, which em- 
raced the whole life of Burns and the poetic 
life of Cowper, should not be described as 
‘‘remarkable for their barrenness” (p. 2) ; 
and we should be -puzzled to find where 
Tennyson ‘“ deeply into the spirit of 
evolution” (p. 9). 


Selections from Wordsworth. By W. T. Webb, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 


We have here an excellent addition to an 
excellent series, and another witness to that 
revival of Wordsworth’s fame which was 
initiated by Palgrave and enhanced by Matthew 
Arnold. e poems chosen are all worthy of 
the poet, and show him at his best; but, of 
course, every lover of Wordsworth will wish that 
more had been included, especially of the 
“‘Sonnets.” We are glad to find, most 
sy close to the ‘‘ Ode to Duty,” the 
‘* Happy Warrior,” than which there are few 
nobler short poems in the language. Mr. 
Webb’s introduction is a careful piece of 
work, and shows insight into his author’s 
spirit. In particular, his comparison of Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ Sonnet to the Skylark”’ with Shelley’s 
Ode is admirable, and it is well in these days to 
be reminded, from the lives of Wordsworth and 
of his t+ forerunner Milton, of the duty of 
triotism and the need of a lofty, unbendi 
ove of freedom, combined with obedience to 
moral law. We believe we could show good 
cause against Mr. Webb’s judgment on ‘“ She 
was a phantom of delight,” and we think 
he has not said enough of the evenness of 
Wordsworth’s poetry, the absence of fire and 
passion, qualities so marked in Byron. The 
notes are full and instructive, almost too full, 





century now a too vast, rich, and varied 
in its excellence to be critically presented even 
to a schoolboy in a large-type volume of 120 





————e and dwells strongly on the 
necessary limitations of human intellect in 


regard to these problems of infinity. He then 


pages only. We think, too, that an author is 
better represented by several short pieces than 


and at times just a little prosy. In another 
edition, which, we hope, may soon be called for, 
Mr. Webb will no doubt correct (p. xix.) 
‘© Common Law” to “‘ Civil Law.” 
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“ Admirable in arrangement, full of facts, and sober in 
jad nt.’’— The hy aya dion Site 
r. Medle: praised for modesty, good sense, 
jndiolons fountinn like style, and keen eye to the 
practical wants of the class of student to whom his book 
seems to be anes. The 


are scouraialy brought . 
** It covers the entire su within convenient space and 





in a style thoro éommendable. Not often does one find 
@ book aye ull of facts and judicious deductions there- 
from. line, scarcely @ wora is wasted. Every page is 


filled with well-classified material.” 
Polatical Science Quarterly, Dec., 1895. 


Third edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FEILDEN’S SHORT CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. Thoroughly Revised by W. 
GRAY ETHERIDGE, M.A., Keble College. 

“ The editor, Mr. Etheridge, hes done his work well. In 

oo oe nee form the manual has been carefully re edited, fresh 

introd and the work brought more or less up to 
date.” ""— Oxford Magazine. 


Foolscap 8vo, pp. xxxii.+104, cloth, 3s, 6d. net. 


THE JOURNAL of JOACHIM HANE. 
his Escapes and Sufferings during his 
t by Oliver Cromwell in France from 
a , 1653, to February, 1654. Edited from the 
MS. in the Library of Worcester College, Oxford, by C. 
H. FIRTH, M.A 

ntary Will bo grateful to adr, Firth for giving this Me. to 
cent or this .to 

the world. The aroduotion is excellent.” 

Saturday Review. 


78 pp., crown 8vo, limp art linen, 2s, 6d, net. 


SIR WALTER RALEGH. ‘The Stanhope 


Essay, 1897. By JOHN BUCHAN, Exhibitioner of 
Brasenose College. 


Emplo; 


“Mr, Buchan’s singularly patient and suggestive study 
of Ralegh’s —o- career strikes us as an admirable and 
ig piece of work.” —Academy. 
“A conscientious and, indeed, vigorous, bit of work,” 


“The style is bright and readab! rahihite 
5 e a e.”” 

" Manchester Guardian. 
“ An exceptionally meritorious oem ~~* 


mes of India. 
“Tt is in excellent literary f 4 it ae very fully 
and lucidly with those points best present the man.” 
Advertiser. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo, Rox 
(250 copies p 


LAZARILLO DE TORMES; An exact line 
a line Re t from me ustgvont Pacsimile Witiopase of — 
urgos Edition of 1554, 
Edina by 8. BUTLER CLARKE MA. M.A, 
“ The thanks of all interested in Spanish literature are 
due to Mr. Butler Clarke . . for the trouble he 
has taken in publishing a it of the first Spanish 
odition of this, the earliest of picaresque stories. 
Oxford Magazine. 
“It will be highly a to students of Spanish 
literature.”— Atheneu 


Just published, 70 pp., crown 8vo, sewed, Is. 6d. ; 
™ 5 Sad ccaee, 2s, 6d. ‘ 


NEOHELLENIC LANGUAGE and LITER- 
ATURE: Three Lectures delivered at Oxford in June, 
1897, by PLATON E, DRAKOULES. 

gifta ee nation i of facts will prove their best prized 

Hellenists, but they are written with a 

eels and with a regard for poneey Anny ema 
Palomophic apie an d readable in no ordinary d 


” binding, 5s, net. 


limp 


wats gee of modern Greek literat 
ooo ae serviceable as an ineroduetion to 
ax —-y Greek,” — Glas, Herald, 
“A sketch ry ~y —_ stages the ty of 
out of the ancient . The lectures 


language 
are are sound od anid “scholarly ; the specimens of ihe various 
o 0 well c —. 
vas ly = m.. nor pang oo rdian. 
Deep interesting ; should read by all w pin Le 
interest in the of the world.” — Ll Review 


“ Beaucoup de méthode et de clarté,” 
Journal des Débate, 


Ready shortly, 169 pp. large foap. 8vo, cloth. 
A SHORT HISTORY and BXPOSITION 


of sen. APOSTLES’ OREED and - on aay * be “ 
AMES B BODINGTON, M.A., late Scholar ot B 


Vicar one ie as Dorset. With a 
Preface by 4 LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


50 anp 51, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
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WILLIAMS °& NORCATE'S 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 





THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


DEL POS. —THE STUDENTS GRADUATED FayncE 
ADER, for the use of Public Schools. oie First Year :— 
ncdotes Tales. Historical Pieces. Edited. Notes and a 
complete Vocabulary. by LEON DELBOS, A wb. of King’s 
College, London. Eleventh Edition. 166 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


DELBOS.-THE STUDENT'S GRADUATED FRENCR 
READER, for the use of Pub ic - IL. Second Year 
Historical Pieces and Tales. Baited. with Notes, by LEON 
Le M.A., late of King’s College, London. Sixth Edition. 

80 pp.. crown 8vo. cloth 2s 
- it would be po easy matter to find a French reader more com- 
pletely satisfactory in every respect than that of M. Delbos. 


Atheneum 
“ This isa bay 4 eafiatacters collection from the best authors. selected 
Fook of | of this | tint, thould, in 
The volanaes eb 
fairly meet 


with pplied “o uate notes . 
‘or literature in the student's an 
Delbos f eet this requi'ement "—J/ Educat 
i notes are i and ae "the book is ris well printed 
y got w 





DEEBSS. pretest BUGEN®’S FRENCH READER. 
Por Beginners. Anecdotes and Tales. ited, with Notes and a 


complete Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is, ed. 


VICTOR HUGO.—_LES MISERABL %, Les Prin a 
jisodes. Edited. with Life and Notes, 3 DOLELLE. ior 
nch Master, Dulwich College. 2 vols. ~rown 8vo, cloth, each 


“ x ‘worthy addition t» our stock of French rea ‘ng books which will 

be welcomed by numberless masters....M. Bolell.. snotes are full and 

to the point, his philology is sound, and his translations Loe 
Journal of Education. 


vagros HUGO.—NOT B DAME DE PARIS 
dapted for the use a Schools and Colleges. By J. ROTELLE, 
a A., Senior French Master, Dulwich College. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, each 3a, 
“ Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author's 
Misérables.’.... Makes an admirable school book.”—Scotsma: 


BUGENE’S THE STUDENT'S COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH TANGUAGE, with an His‘orical 
Sketch of the Formation of French. For the uso of Public 
Schools. With Exercises. By G. EUGENE FASNACHT. late 
Frene! Master, Westminster School. Fifteenth Edition, 
thoroughly Revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. Or separately, 
Grammar, 38. ; Exercises, 2s. 6d 

“In itself this is in many ways the most ) entitneteny grammar for 
beginners that we have as yet seen.”—A 


EBUGENE’S FRENCH METHOD. Elementary French 
Lessons. Easv Rules and Exercises preparatory to the “ Student's 
Comparative French Grammar.” By the same Author. Eleventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d 

“Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our e’emmentary 





French ise books.” 1 Times. 
BUGENE’S COMPARATIV FRENCH-ENGLISH 
STUDIES, GRAMMATICAL LF IDIOMATIC. Beine an 


entirely Re-written Edition of the “ French Exercises for Middle 
and Upper Forms.” Tenth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


FPRENCH COMPOSITION THROUGHLORD 
MACAULAY'S ENGLISH. may with Notes, Hints, ané 
Introduction. wy a BOTE LB, _B A., Univ. Gall., Senior 
French Master. Dulwi Collen. . &e. Crown &8va, cloth. 
Vol. L. FREDERICK THE GReAT. .s Vol. IL, WARREN 
HASTINGS, 3s. @d. Vol. III . LORD CLIVE, 3s. 

“This, we may say at once, is an exceedingly usefal idea. well 
carried —_ and one of the best things of its class that we have seen 
We Sr the e uivalence of the idioms reeommended 

to be quite unusually just. turday Review. 


THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
WHISSE’S COMPLETE RactiCat GRARZAR of 
the GERMAN eT 
my 4 eer ORdition: alm-st st 
, Crown 8v0, eloth, 6s 


Letters. Poems. and Tren 
entirely Re-written. 
h in 8 the fullest and most 
satisfactory German oak yet published in, + ngland,” 
Journal 








“We have no 
of Education. 


WHRISSE’S SHORT GUIDE to GERMAN IDIOM 
Reing a Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination 
Papers. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


MOLLER (A.)—A GERMAN BEADING BOOT. A 
Companion to Schiutter’s “German Clarn Book.” New Edition. 
Corrected to the Official Germen Spelling. With a complete 
Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 


HEIN’S GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. Com- 
erising a Complete Set of German Papers set at the Local 
Examinations in the four Universities of Scotland. a? G. HEIN, 
Aberdeen Grammar School. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


aosT AND HARRISON.—OUTLINES of 
i LITERATURE, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By JOS. GOSTWICK and ROBERT HARRISON 
Second Edition, enlarged ard improved. 654 pp., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
A HORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the 
GERMAN WANGUAGE. _ Old, Middle, and Mod-rn High 
German. fy ALBERT J_W. CERF, MA.. First Senior 
Moderator and Targe Gold Medalliet in Medieval pa aha 
Trinity College, Dublin. Part I. : Introduction and Phonology. 4s 


GERMAN, FRENCH, AND LITERATURE PRIMERS, 


SHORT SKETCH of GERM‘4‘N LITERATURE. 
Prepared for the Scottish Leaving-Certificate Examinations By 
VIVIAN PAILLIPPS, B.A... Fettes College. Second Edition, 
Revised. Pott 8vo, price 1s. 


PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY and LITERA- 
TURE. By E.TH.TRUE. Pott 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH ; 
asp 7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 





WHAT THE PAPERS SAY 


OF 


CASSELL’S 
Educational Works. 


mH, py ~ed OF papery: 





it is at the same time most conveniently ud. for use 
in the home as a dependable book to be referred to in all 
matters of historical fact, and it is also written so clearly 
and attractively that it — A be read —_ apne es a 4 
for its interest as a straightforward an 

narrative.” —Daily Mail. “Pally (hg ice 6s.) 


“CASSELL'S FRENCH DICTIONARY 


is at once the er pa most complete and 
the only thorou rate book of the kind in this 
country.” —The ‘Record. (sooth Thousand, price 3s. 6d.) 


“CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY 


is the best in the field, and were it not for the en merits 
of one or two, we might sav that this is first and the rest 
nowhere.” —Jou of Education. ( Thousand, 
price 3s. 6d.) 


“CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY 
is the handiest, the most, useful, and certainly the of 
oy 2,” met with.”—The Rock, (112th Thousan 


“CASSELL’S LESSONS IN FRENCH 


have had a circulation exceeding 140,000, and are more and 
more in demand. They are cheap, eng ge and 
nicely printed.” — Educational News. ( Parts I. and IL, 
1s, 6d, each ; complete 2s, 6d.—K ry, 1s. 6d.) 


“THIS WORLD OF OURS,. 


by H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, we do not aernene to 
say sbould be in the hands of every teacher of geograph: 
and of every schoolboy or girl of thirteen and wok 
whose parents can afford to buy it.”—Guardian. (Cheap 
Edition, 2s. 6d.) 


“A FIRST SKETCH OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


by Prof. HENRY MORLEY, is full of admirable matter, 
carefully and consecutively » accurate in detail, 
simple and manly in style, judicious’ and appreciative in 
criticism.”’—Spectator. (Price 7s. 6d.) 


“THE STORY OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


has been | by Miss Anna Buckland with 
judgment, and skill —Literary World. (Price 


“SCARLET AND BLUE 


is a capital collection of songs by JOHN _— ER, Musical 
Director of Balliol College, well printed and otherwise taste- 


. 6d.) 


fully got up.” — Westminster Gazette. (Worps anp Musto, 
5s. ; Worps only, 6d. and ¥d.) 
“ GAUDEAMUS, 


Edited by JOHN FARMER, consists of over 100 well- 
known favourite songs which have resounded in school- 
rooms and college-halis for many generations.” — The Times. 
(Worps anv Music, 5s. ; Worps only, 9d. and 6d ) 


“DULCE DOMUM 


134 Rhymes and Songs for Children, is all fan and high 
spirit, with here and there a dash of sentiment and 
pathos.”—School Board Chronicle. (Worps ayp Musto, 
5s.; alsoin Two Parts, Tomtc Sot-ra, 6d. each.) 


“ROUND THE EMPIRE, 


by G. R. PARKIN, entirely captivates the i 
from the Preface by the late Prime Minister of the pire 
to the final quotation from the greatest poet of the Victorian 

era, and this none the less for the simplicity of style and 
treatment.”—School Board Chronicle. (85th Thousand, 
fully Illustrated, 1s. 6d.) 


‘A COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
SPELLING, 


by J. D. MORELL, has had a wonderful success as a 
systematic key to the egutenien, irregularities, and in- 
consistencies of English orthography.”—School Board 
Chronicle, (108th Thousand, price 1s.) 


Cassell’s Educational Catalogue will be sent post free 
on application, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Liurrep, Ludgate Hill, 





London, E.C 





FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d each ; some vils 63. 


THE CONTEMPORARY 
SCIENCE SERIES. 


Edited by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


EVOLUTION OF SEX. VOLCANOES: PAST AND 
ELECTRICITY IN MODERN PRESENT. 
P HEALTH PROB- 

THE ORIGIN OF THE Teas. 

ARYANS. MODERN METEOROLOGY. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EX-| THE GERM-PLASM. 6s. 
PRESSION. THE INDUSTRIES OF 
EVOLUTION AND DISEASE. ‘ANIMALS. 
THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY: MAN AND WOMAN. 6s. 


THE CRIMINAL. MODERN CAPITALISM. 


SANITY AND INSANITY. T HOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE. 
HYPNOTISM. COMPARATIVE P3 : 
MANUAL TRAINING. LoGy, — 
SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES, | THE ORIGINS OF INVEN 


PRIMITIVE FOLK. 

EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE. 

BACTERIA AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 


EDUCATION AND HERE- 
DITY. 


THE MAN OF GENIUS. 
be | GRAMMAR OF 
SCIENCE. 


PROPERTY: ITS _ ORIGIN 
AND DEVELOPMENT. 


THE GROWTH 
BRAIN. ome 


EVOLUTION IN ART. 6s. 
HALLUCINATIONS AND 
ILLUSIONS. 6s, 
PSYCHOLOGY 
EMOTIONS. a = 
THE NEW PSYCHOLOGY. 6s 


SLEEP. By Dr. M. pe Mawa 
CEINE, 








THE SCOTT LIBRARY. 


Cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, price 1s. 6d. 
per Volume. 


Each Volume carefully edited, with Introduction. 


The Collection now numbers 103 Books. 


ROMANCEof KING ARTHUR | SADIS GULISTAN. 
THOREAU'S WALDEN. ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 
THOREAU'S “ WEEK.” NORTHERN STUDIES. 
THOREAU’S ESSAYS. FAMOUS REVIEWS. 
ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. | ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. 
LANDOR’S CONVERSATIONS. | PERICLES AND ASPASIA. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. ANNALS OF TACITUS. 
RELIGIO MEDICI, &e. ESSAYS OF ELIA. 
SHELLEY'S LETTERS. BALZACS SHORT 
PROSE WRITINGS OF SWIFT. RIES. 

MY STUDY WINDOWS. DE MUSSET’S COMEDIES. 
THE ENGLISH POETS. CORAL REEFS (DARWIN). 
THE BIGLOW PAPERS. SHERIDAN’S PLAYS. 


GREATENGLISH PAINTERS. | OUR VILLAGE. 
LORD BYRON'’S LETTERS. MASTER HUMPHREY'S 
ESSAYS BY LEIGH HUNT. CLOCK. 


LONGFELLOW'S PROSE. 
GREAT MUSICAL 
COMPOSERS. 


MAROUS AURELIUS. 
TBACHING OF EPICTETUS. 


TALES FROM wW 
LAND. — 


JERROLD’S ESSAYS. 

THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

“THE ATHENIAN ORACLE.” 

SENECA’S MORALS. ESSAYS OF.SAINTE-BEUVE. 

SPECIMEN DAYS IN SELECTIONS FROM PLATO. 
AMERICA. HEINE’S TRAVEL 

DEMOCRATIC VISTAS. SKETCHES. 

WHITE'S SELBORNE. MAID OF ORLEANS. 

DEFOE'’S SINGLETON. SYDNEY SMITH. 

MAZZINI’S ESSAYS. THE NEW SPIRIT. 

PROSE WRITINGS OF HEINE. MALORY’S BOOK OF MAR- 

REYNOLD’S DISCOURSES. VELLOUS ADVENTURES. 

PAPERS OF STEELE AND | HELPS'S ESSAYS AND 
ADDISON. APHORISMS. 

BURNS’S LETTERS. ESSAYS OF MONTAIGNE. 

VOLSUNGA SAGA. THACK BRATS BARRY 

SARTOR RESARTUS. On. 


WRITINGS OF EMERSON. aa a 
LIFE OF LORD HERBERT. Posty 


WORDSWORTH’S PROSE. 

LEOPARDI'S DIALOGUES. 

THE INSPECTOR-GENERAL 
(GOGOL). 


BACON’S ESSAYS. 

PROSE OF MILTON. 

PLATO'S REPUBLIC. 

PASSAGES FROM FROIS- 
SART. 


PROSE OF COLERIDGE. 
HEINE IN ART AND 
LETTERS. 


ESSAYS OF DE QUINCEY. 

VASARI’S LIVES. 

LESSING’S LAOCOON. 

PLAYS OF MAETERLINCK. 

WALTON’S COMPLETE 
ANGLER. 


LESSING’S NATHAN THE 
WISE. 


STUDIES BY RENAN. 
MAXIMS OF GOETHE. 
SCHOPENAUER. 

RENAN’S LIFE OF JESU, 


IBSEN’S PILLARS OF 
SOCIETY. 

TRISH FAIRY AND FOLK 
TALES. 

ESSAYS OF DR. JOHNSON. 

ESSAYS OF WILLIAM 
HAZLITT. 

LANDOR'S PENTAMERON,&c. 

POE'S TALES AND ESSAYS. 

VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

POLITICAL ORATIONS. 

AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAK- 
FAST TABLE. 


POET AT THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 

PROFESSOR AT THE BREAK.- 
FAST TABLE. 


CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS. 
STORIES FROM CARLETON. 
JANE EYRE. 
ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. 
WRITINGS OF THOMAS 
DAVIS. 
SPENCE’S ANECDOTES. 
MORE’S UTOPIA. 








London : 
WALTER SCOTT, Luuirep, Paternoster Square, 
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Greek Vases: Historical and Descriptive. By 


Susan Horner. (Swan Sonnenschein.) 


DEEMING that previous writers on the subject 
have been accustomed to dwell rather upon the 
artistic aspect and on the chronological styles 
of Greek vase-paintings to the neglect of their 
epical qualities, Miss Susan Horner has con- 
ceived the novel idea of compiling an elemen- 
tary handbook for the benefit of such as may 
be ‘unacquainted with the Greek language, 
history, and legends.” For them, indeed, her 
little treatise is not without its uses. It begins 
with a tabulated list showing in outline the 
typical forms of Greek vases, their several 
names and p being clearly and suc- 
cinctly stated. There follows a descriptive 
catalogue of some selected i » fromthe 
British Museum and the Louvre collections, in 
four chapters, devoted one each to the four 

riods of Greek vases, from the earliest to the 

t, and ending with the latest period, that of 
decadence. The work conclodes, in lady-like 
fashion, with “an expurgated Lempriére” account 
of the different divinities, heroes, and other 
mythical beings depicted on Greek vases. How 
rigidlythis version is adapted virginibus puerisque 
may be understood when it is found that the 
distinctive feature of the Amazons is not so 
much as hinted at—they are defined merely as 
“a race of warlike females”; while of the 
Satyrs, whose questionable habits were quite 
proverbial, the authoress, with becoming 
reticence, says ‘“‘they were addicted to wine 
and led a life of wild pleasure.” 


Harbutt’s Plastic Method, and the Use of Plasti- 
cine in the Arts of Writing, Drawing, and 
Modelling in Educational Work. By Wm. 
Harbutt (Bath). With 456 Illustrations. 
(Chapman & Hall.) : 


THE existence of a general proclivity among 
young children to manipulate mud-pies and to 
rear tottering fortresses in wet sand*is a fact 
beyond dispute; but such that the significance 
of it has. not hitherto been properly appreciated. 
For unto whom has it ever beencal fen, until 
now, to discern in these phenomena the forecast 
of the gifts of sculpture or architectural con- 
structiveness? But that this is the case Mr. 
Wm. Harbutt (Bath) bears testimony. Hence- 
forth, therefore, let arbitrary *‘O ympians” 
take warning that in repressing the natural 
bent of infant genius they incur the gravest 
responsibility. How many potential Pheidiases, 
Prexitileses, Abbé Sugere, and Williams of 
Wykeham the shortsighted tyranny of parents 
and pedagogues has rendered inoperative, to 
the consequent irrevocable loss of the human 
race, is awful to contemplate; the number 
must far exceed that of the silently inglorious 
Miltons, even reckoning all those of a minor 
degree! On the other hand, we may reflect 
on the numbers of P-arsons guiltless of tamper- 
ing with so many Peterborough facades, and be 
thankful for that we have escaped. Mr. Wm. 
Harbutt (Bath) is no mere theorist; he 
evidently has the courage of his convictions. 
Determined that for the future means shall 
not lack of developing innate childish talents. 
he has provided a modelling material: named 
‘ Plasticine,” the virtues of which, by word 
and illu-tration. he celebrates throughout some 
three score and a hundred pages. This new 
composition is warranted not to lose its 
ductability, at the same time that it requires 
no wet cloths as does ordinary clay. The 
practical advantages of using it are many 
and varied; they range from the acquisition 
of the accomplishment of reading and writing 
without tears, to the fashioning of shoe-lasts. 
So much does the author of Plasticine claim 
for his invention, that it sounds worthy of 
adoption, at least as an experiment, in technical 
and other schools. The result of training up 








a generation of scholars in the usé of Plasticine, 
if only half the tale be true, ought to be an 
immense gain; but, if all of it true, then, 
indeed, Mr. Wm. Harbutt (Bath) will deserve 
to rank among the greatest benefactors of 
the age. 


The Training of a Craftsman. Written by 
Fre. Miller. Illustrated by Many Workers 
in the Art Crafts. (J. 8. Virtue & Co.) 


ALTHOUGH we are quite willing to allow that 
Mr. Fred. Miller is a practitioner of no mean 
ability in several different departments of art 
industry, it is clear that the literary gift is not 
to be reckoned among them ; unless, indeed, we 
may assume that his book on The Training of 
a Craftsman had to be put together in so great 
a hurry that the writer was prevented from 
doing proper justice to his powers. The 
impression, indeed, that one receives from it 
is that of an ill-digested work, diffuse, and 
full of repetitions, as though cuttings from 
various papers upon similar subjects had been 
hastily patched together, without method and 
without revision. The most valuable part of the 
book consists in the extracts, introduced now 
and again, from certain recognised authorities on 
the several crafts. Theresult, however, becomes 
not a little confusing when their testimony 
agrees not together,asin the caseof Bookbinding. 
Thus, whereas Mr. Cobden-Sanderson (whose 
last name, by the way, is persistently mis-spelt) 
holds that with just a ‘‘few tools endless 
combinations are possible,” and ‘‘ that the fewer 
the tools used in book-cover decoration the 
better,” Mr. MacColl is represented as ridicul- 
ing the practice as ‘‘acrobatic.” ‘‘ There is 
s mething amusing,” he says, ‘‘in the attempt 
to obtain numerous combinations out of an 
arbitrarily limited set of forms.” These two 
mutually destructive opinions are quoted by 
Mr. Miller with apparently equal approbation. 
There is, no doubt, much to be said for Mr. 
MacColl’s contention, that the wheel tool need 
not be confined exclusively to the ruling of 
pireight lines; yet the illustrations intended to 
establish the point are distinctly unconvincing. 
On the contrary, the vagaries of the wheel seem 
to be as wild and irrational as those of 
‘“* Planchette,”’ and go to prove, if anything. 
that the tool in question is apt to run away 
with the hand that employs it, unless it be kept 
under most rigcrous control. For the rest, the 
book is plentifully illustrated, though a large 
number of the blocks are only resuscitations of 
— have already appeared in the Art 
ournal. 


The Building of the Intellect. 
M. Gane. (Elliot Stock.) 


TuIs ‘‘ contribution towards scientific method 
in education” is rather bewildering. The 
author has given us.a wealth of quotations from 
men.of all ages and degrees of authority, but 
his own doctrine is, so far as we can gather it, 
neither rigorously deduced nor plainly stated. 
It is impossible, we hold, to educate a child as if 
he were an Athenian of the Periclean age, and 
the product, morally, was not of the best. Nor 
does it help us much to have a little bit of 
embryology introduced. We regret that we 
cannot speak more favourably of what is 
evidently an honest attempt to grapple with a 
problem of the highest importance. 


By Douglas 


Selections from Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte 
@ Arthur. By W. E. Mead, Ph.D. (Leipsig). 
(Boston, U.S.A, : Ginn & Co.) f 


THis volume is introduced most appro- 
riately to the English market by Mr. 
Nutt, who has himself done so much for our 
early classics. It adds to the already large 
body of good work that has been done by our 


English literature, particularly in its origir s, 
for the publications of which Messrs. Ginn sre 
so well known. It is very pleasant to have a 
scholarly reproduction of about one-fourth of 
Malory’s noble romance finely printed, carefully 
edited after Caxton’s original, and equipped 


with alearned (and not too long) introduction, 
copious notes, a vocabulary of obsolete and 
unusual words, and fuli indexes. Mr. Mead 


treats his romance as a monument of literature, 
not as a philological exercise-ground ; and he 
examines its origin, its worth as literature, and 
its influence on later authors—especially the 
= of our own age—Tennyson, Morris, 

winburne, and Spenser. The portions se- 
lected are those of most interest to modern 
readers, and in the notes the connecting links 
of the whole story are given. 


A History of Rome for Beginners. By Evelyn 
8S. Shuckburgh. (Macmillan & Co.) 


THE author gives in a single small volume 
a good outline of the growth and develop- 
ment of Rome, from its small and obscure 
beginning to the culmination of its glory 
ele the first Augustus. The story of nearly 
eight hundred years is told with admirable 
brevity and due sense of se gpeeaae The 
steps by which the city first consolidated 
its own local power, then gradually extended 
its sway over Italy, pine with, and at last 
prvi on the great maritime power of Carthage ; 
and, finally, under Lucullus, Sulla, Pompey, 
Cesar, Antony, and Augustus, subdued all the 
countries east and west, north and south, 
around the great central sea, are clearly traced. 
Nor are the awful stories of the civil wars for- 
gotten, those recurring storms of savage 
violence that raged with only short lulls from 
Marius to the victory of Actium, and swamped 
the Republic in waves of blood. But the best 
and .most instructive part of the book is that in 
which Mr. Shuckburgh traces Rome’s internal 
development, the march of freedom among the 
citizens, the progress of law and abolition of 
privileges, and the gradual perfecting of that 
tremendous engine of conquest—the Roman 
army. Several chronological and other tables, 
illustrations, and maps, enhance the value of 
the book. 


England Under the Later, Hanoverians, 1760— 
1837. By A. J. Evans, M.A., and C. 8. 
Fearenside, M.A. (Clive.) 


Tu1s text-book of English history is a good 
piece of work—brief without obscurity, clear 
and’ impartial, giving with fulness enough 
for all ordinary readers the story of a very 
involved and momentous period in the annals 
of our country. The style is pleasant and 
generally correct, and the constant references 
to and comparisons with the most recent 
events lend vividness and interest to the 
narrative. Designed first of all as a text-book 
for students for London University degrees, the 
necessities of the case have forced the authors 
to publish this, the second part of vol. iv. 
(1714—1837), before the first, which is a dis- 
advantage ; but the constant references to the 
unpublished chapters show that they must be 
nearly, if not quite, ready for the press, and we 
hope, therefore, soon to see the historical chain 
completed. The book is illustrated by some 
clear maps and plans—especially that showin 
the partitions of Poland (p. 236)—-and by f 
chronological and other tables; and a feature 
most praiseworthy is the array of authorities 
quoted, thus referring the reader to the best 
sources for further study. One or two small 
defects we notice. Why say that Charles IT. 
“lay low” instead of ‘‘dissembled” (p. 11)? 
What is ‘‘clerical Presbyterianism’”’ (p. 16)? 
Is Ireland a ‘‘ colony” of England (p. 17 
and “given out” is not good English for 
‘“‘ exhausted” (p. 326). 
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King Lear. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 
(Cambridge : University Press. ) 


Mr. Verity has here given us a model edition 
of the tragedy which Hallam ranked with 
‘“* Othello ” and ‘‘ Macbeth ” as Shakespeare’s 
supreme work. Introduction, notes, glossary, 
and index—all are good. Nothing that bears 
on his subject-matter seems to have escaped the 
editor, and—which is even more rare—his wise 
self-restraint has imported nothing alien into 
his work. What we like best in the introduc- 
tion is the analysis of the chief characters in 
the play, the careful way in which the —— 
and development of the plot are traced, an 

the criticism on the play’s tragic ending. The 
glossary is full and painstaking. Unfamiliar 
words and phrases in any way strange are 
carefully registered and explained, with ety- 
mology sufficient for schoolboys, and that 
etymology jalways accurate; and the frequent 
grammatical notes are excellent. In a word, 
this edition seems to us to contain in short 
compass all that it should—and nothing 
else. Cambridge has done noble work for 
Shakespeare’s text and for the extension of his 
fame, and the book before us is a substantial 
gain. Mr. Verity’s style is clear, simple, and 
elegant : few better books could be chosen for 
class use. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. 


F. Gorse, M.A. (Blackie & Son). 


We have here a careful and _ instructive 
edition. Intended for less advanced pupils than 
Mr. Verity’s, it is less elaborate. The intro- 
duction is a good bit of work, containing an 
interesting sketch of Milton’s life, illustrated 
from the ‘‘ Sonnets,”’ and by a suggestive table 
of great contemporary events. The theme of the 
poem is then anglysed, and its cosmogony and 
metre explained. The text is well printed, 
divided into sections with explanatory headings. 


The Talisman ‘ Sir Walter Scott”? Continuous 
Readers). By W. Melven, M.A. (A. & C. 
Black. ) 


Wuat Constable did as pioneer of cheap good 
books in 1825, when Zhe Talisman was first 
published, Messrs. Black are now doing over 
again in a form better suited to the needs of 
the present day. It was the first of Scott’s 
novels which we ourselves read, and ranks with 
Kenilworth and Ivanhoe, we think, as the best 
of them all for boys who are not Scotch. Mr. 
Melven has done the work of abridgment well, 
preserving the main story in the author’s 
words, and his introduction is scholarly and 
interesting. 


The Illustrated Teacher’s Bible. (Hyre & Spottis- 
woode. ) 


THIS new and revised edition of Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode’s Teacher’s Bible will be found 
admirable fur private and class study. Nearly 
half the volume is occupied ty ‘“ Aids to the 
Student.” These are arranged in twenty-four 
chapters, and consist of short, but fairly exhaus- 
tive, articles on Biblical subjects. The history 
of the Bible, as a whole, is written by the Rev. 
H. B. Swete, D.D. Such lesser subjects as the 
plants of the Bible, the animal creation in the 
Bible, weights and measures of the Bible, and 
Biblical chronology, are also the subjects of 
special treatment. Room is found for a concord- 
ance containing over 40,000 references. Not the 
least important part of the work is the long 
series of plates, placed together at the end of 
the volume. In these the attempt has been 


Book II. Edited by 


made ‘‘to outline the entire field of Biblical 
archeology and to stimulate the growing taste 
for a knowledge of the results of modern dis- 
covery in Babylonia, Egypt, and Assyria.” 
There are also numerous photographic repro- 
ductions of ancient writings and monuments. 





THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 


WE have received a batch of new publica- 
tions belonging to thi« series which we can 
commend to the attention:.of schoolmasters. 
In Greek we have /he Medea of Euripides, 
edited by Mr. Clinton E. 8. Headlam, who 
has based his interpretations on those of 
Wecklein, Lenting, Verrall, Paley, and others, 


and has followed Prinz in his method of 
desi ing the MSS. tradition. . Mr. E. 8. 
Shuckburgh edits those of the Lives of Nepos 


which were not included in the three volumes 
of Nepos’s texts, published by him pre- 
viously. Ample notes and vocabularies are 
added, as in the other volumes. Cesar’s De 
Bello Gallico, Book I1., is also edited by Mr. 
Shuckburgh on the same lines as the Nepos, 
but with the additions of a map and a few 
useful illustrations. 

In Modern Languages we have The Fuiry 
Tales of Master Perrault. It has not been the 
object of the editor, Mr. Walter Rippmaon, to 
furnish a critical text, but ‘‘one that will be 
suitable for children whe would like to enter 
the garden of French literature, hand-in-hand 
with their old friend Cinderella and little Red 
Riding Hood.” For older students the Pitt 
series now offers La Fortune de d Artugnan, 
edited by Mr. Arthur R. Ropes, and Remi 
et ses Amis, edited by Margaret De G. Verrall. 
The first is an episode from Dumas’ Le Vicomte 
de Bragelonne. Mr. Ropes sums up Dumas, 
the man and the writer, in a pithy intro- 
duction, not sparing to point out his fre- 

uent historical imaccuracies as distinct 
) se allowable anachronisms. He remarks 
that while ‘‘ Dumas wept when he had to kill 
Porthos, it would seem as if he had to depute 
the death of d’Artagnan to one of his assistants.” 
Miss Verrall’s book is an abridgment of Hector 
Malot’s Sans Famille, a work which was 
crowned by the Académie Frangaise in 1878. 


make her abridgment of it clear, and to whet 
the appetite. Notes and a vocabulary are duly 
added. For German students two new reading 
books are Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm, 
edited in a very thorough and scholarly manner 
by Mr. H. J. Wolstenholme. Mr. Walter 
Rippmann, whose Perrault’s Fairy Tales is 
noticed above, has also prepared Hight Stories 


| from Andersen for the youngest learners of the 


German Grammatical points are left 
for the teacher to clear up, but notes and a 
vocabulary are supplied. 

Turning now to the Pitt Press English 
Readers we have A Selection of Tales from 
Shakespeare, by Charles aud Mary Lamb. This 
volume is edited by Mr. J. H. Flather as a 
useful book for study or practice in reading, 
and as a pleasant introduction to Shakespeare 
himself. It was a happy idea to prepare an 
edition of that curious work Earle’s Micro- 
Cosmographie ; or, a Plea of the World Charac- 
terised for school use. Not only does it, as 
the editor, Mr. Alfred S. West, says, ‘‘abound 
in allusions to features of English social life 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century,” 
but it is packed with pithy observations, 
such as one is glad to think may sink into 
young minds. Here are a few of Earle’s quaint 
remarks picked at random from various charac- 
ter sketches : 

‘*A CuILp.—The elder he growes, hee is a staire 
lower from God. 

“A MererE Formatt MAn.—He apprehends a 
jest by seeing men smile, and laughs orderly him- 
selfe when it comes to his turne. 

“A Mepiinc Man.—He will take you aside, and 
question you of your affaire, and listen with both 
eares, and looke earnestly: and then it is nothing 
so much yours as his.” 

Such observations are a profitable study in 
that school which we only quit when we quit 





| life. 





FRENCH. 


Quand j étais Petit. Par L. Biart. Edited by 
J. Boielle, B.A. Part II. (Cambridge: 
University Press), 

Tuts delightful reading-book gives us the story, 

told by beneelf in later comaret that eventful 

twelvemonth in the life of a little Versaillais, 
when—in his eleventh year—his perents are 
compelled to migrate to Paris. The writer 
follows admirably, in clear, simple, idiomatic 
language, the workings of a child’s mind, more 
mature, however, than would be that of an 

English boy of the same age. The scene is laid 

in 1838, ‘‘sixty years since,” when Louis 

Philippe was king; and chap. ii. contains 

an interesting picture of a bygone Paris, with 

its mingling of ificence and squalid filth, 
where the public vehicles, Halles, pillory, rag- 
pickers, &c., pass in 


panorama before 

the little rustic’s eyes. hool life, with its 
ambitions, literary and other ; boyish friend- 
ships, and first introduction to polite society, 
as ‘‘Jack among the maids” at a girl’s birthday- 
— (chap. iv.) are charmingly told. The 
chief gem of the book, however, is the father’s 
lesson to his son on the dignity of work, a 
ndant to Mr. Caxton’s famous lesson to 
isistratus on the broken flower-pot; while 
another is the death of Léontine, with which 
the boy’s transition-year closes. The book is 
admirably got up, and the notes are usually 
clear and good, especially on points of grammar. 
But there are slips, both in Notes and Vocabu- 
lary. Savoir-faire, sauvage in partibus, agir a 
Véourdie (all on p. 3) should be explained ; 
avant-gott (74), point de repére (benchmark), 
éraillés, and other words are not in the Vocabu- 
lary; and grinchus (73) is in Littré and in 





Miss Verrall details the story sufficiently to | 


Hatzfeldt, grincheux. Surely witty Scapin is not 
a mere ‘‘ buffoon”; a will-o’-the-wisp that 
| * dogs one’s footsteps” would be highly 
| comical, and the note on the Buddha (p. 115) is 
nonsense that should not have come,from a 
countryman of Burnouf. 


A Complete Course of French Composition and 
Idioms. By Hector Rey. (Blackie & Son.) 


M. Rey’s title challenges criticism, for he is a 
bold man who undertakes, in a single post 
octavo of 214 pages, to give a complete course of 
French composition and idioms. Apart, how- 
ever, from a little exaggeration in the claim, 
the book is a thoroughly good one; the idioms 
are abundant, carefully chosen, and well 
_ rendered into good English, and the pieces set 
| for composition are varied on an ascending 
' scale of difficulty, and each made the subject of 
‘real, thorough study. The a who goes 
honestly through M. Rey’s book with a good 
| teacher, and (what the author rightly insists 
on) careful and exact reading of the best 
| French, classical and modern, will not often 
find himself at fault, either before an examiner 
or even in French society. The table of 
comparative idioms, with which the book 
opens, might well be learnt by heart, and at all 
events deserves very close study. (It is a slip, 
of course, to render se couper le doigt by cut one’s 
jinger; it means cut off one’s finger, the other 

img . . au doigt, p. 15.) The arrange- 
ment by which the use of the preliminary 
exercises is to be postponed till after later ones 
| have been mastered does not seem very good. 
| Would it not have been simpler to put them in 
| the order in which they were to be taken? The 
phrase ‘‘translate in accordance with French 
grammar,” sometimes used and more often 
omitted, suggests de agg -pen ‘On the spot” 
p- 134) is generally ‘‘swr-le-champ.” We 
on’t recognise ‘‘scribble-book” as correct 
English, and boys should not be encouraged to 
| write of being —_——- ” (p. 156). How- 
/ ever, these are but small defects in a very 
| useful book, which we heartily recommend. 
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Histoire de la Langue e de la Littérature 
Frangaise des Origines @ 1900. Par L. Petit 
de Julleville. Tome IV. (1600-1660). (Paris: 
Armand Colin et Cie.) 

WE cannot in our limits do justice to this 

valuable section of a valuable work. We can 

only mark one or two outstanding features, and 
strongly advise our readers to get the book. 

The first half of M. de Julleville’s great 

task is now ended, and the final volume, dealing 

with bayer gw Lee * most fittingly, to 

a i e course of the proposed t 

ibition of 1900. Like the earlier woletaan. 
this also is made up of chapters on the literary 
history of the period, each by a specialist in his 

— with a concluding section on the state 

and p of the magne. The sixty years 

of which it treats, splendid with the names 
of Corneille, Descartes, and Pascal, and boasting 
many a great writer besides, were as an overture 

} - the full — acs of France’s 
ugustan . e , regularised, 

runed, at Rn: from papal rank 
uxuriance that followed on the Renaissance, 
became that polished instrument of precise 
thought which is the pride of every Frenchman. 

Malherbe as an individual, and as a body the 

Académie, child of Richelieu’s genius, contri- 

buted mainly to this result—they by precept, 

and the three great men of genius already 
named by their practice. 

The sections which will probably prove of 
most interest to English readers are that on 
the Académie and the three which treat of the 
rise and progress of the drama. to its culmina- 
tion in Corneille. The former is by the editor, 
who also deals with the poets of the age— 
Malherbe, Racan, Régnier, &c.; his chapter on 
whom is admirable and most informing criticism. 
rage a how ot yoo social club, formed 
in , took root, an w up into the literary 
Senate of France, as > a to wonder 
whether Johnson’s Club, founded a century 
later in circumstances not unlike, could bave 
rendered analogous service to our lan and 
literature, if (say) Chatham had thought as 
Richelieu did. The story of the Académie, its 
constitution and development, and the worthy 
spirit in which from the first it understood its 
duties, is deeply interesting ; yet there is tu us, 
as well as to Frenchmen, something very comical 
in its formal condemnatory pronouncement on 
the Cid, which Corneille contemptuously left to 
its mercy. The chapter is further adorned with 
the portrait of Chapelain, one of the founders, 
and the shield bearing the names of the first 
forty ‘‘Immortals.” | Mention of the Cid 
naturally introduces the drama. The story of 
its first stage is told with learning, critical skill, 
and minuteness by M. Rigal, who shows how it 
‘sprang from the Mysteries and Moralities of the 
Middle Ages. The earliest playwright was 
Alexander Hardy, whose first plays, crude and 
inartistic, but living productions, were put on 
the stage about 1610, just as Shakespeare was 
closing his wonderful literary career. It is 
curious to see how long and chequered was the 
fight to establish the ‘‘ Unities,” and how com- 
plete was the victory, till Victor Hugo arose 
almost in our own day. Everyone will remem- 
ber with what skill Voltaire defended them— 
and also how he justified his choice in Bajazet 
of a contemporary plot, whereas Hardy had 
‘dramatised both the execution of Mary Queen 
of Scots and the murder of Henri IV. The 
rest of the book is quite as valuable as what 
we have noticed. and impartial justice 
is done to the great leaders of thought and 
masters of style who were the glory of France 
in the first half of the seventeenth century. 


A Comprehensive French Manual. By Otto C. 
Naf, M.A. (Blackie & Son.) 

As the author frankly states, this is a book 

designed to help the examination candidate to 








— the subtle attacks —— a boos upc. 
and for its purpose it wi ound very. 
serviceable. That is to say, it should be used 
after, and supplementary to, a thorough 
grounding in and a pretty extensive 
course of and easy composition. The 
plan adopted is that of a varied selection of fifty 
of standard French prose, each of 

which is made the subject of thorough study 
—through grammatical notes, vocabularies, 
imitation composition, and _ retranslation. 
Then follow some representative pieces of poetry, 
and then a few of English prose for 
translation into ch, pa with useful 
vocabularies. In the appendices will be found 
very brief outlines of French political and 
literary history, grammatical notes, commercial 
language, examination papers, and some notes 
on etymology, with a useful list of military 
terms. The two last are excellent, ially 
the former—a piece of thoroughly work. 
We have examined the book with t care, as 
it deserves, and will add that its usefulness 
would be much increased by making the 
index fuller: the grammatical matter is so 
scattered as to require this. A few things we 
should like chan If Sinbad the Sailor was 
to open the , he should have appeared as 
dear old Galland dressed him, and not mas- 
querade as from De Fivast; and the prose 
extracts should have been in chrono- 
logical order. We do not think that ‘‘ neuter” 
should be used in the ar of modern 
French, with the one peulile exception of ce; 
and Mr. Naf really should not talk of -“ — 
er 


persons,” ar being concerned with gen 

not sex. ft is improper to write Fénélon, and 
rash to of Télémaque as ‘‘his only great 
work.” But the book as it stands is useful and 


practical, and could easily be made even more 
80. 


A New Grammatical French Course. By Albert 
Barrére. Vol. I. (Parts 1 and 2); Vol. II. 
(Part 3). (Whittaker & Co.) 

M. BarréRE is an experienced teacher, and his 

position and titles mark him out as a distin- 

guished man. We have before us two small 
volumes, forming the elementary and inter- 
mediate parts of his French course, and we are 
compelled to say that we expected from him 
something better. There are already in the 
field so many good French grammars and 
exercise books that a new one must have very 
high qualities to me * appearance. Those 
qualities we do not find here. The work is 
good, accurate as a whole, and eminently 
simple and easily progressive. But some 





of the rules are stated too absolutely — 
as, for instance, that on the position of 
adjectives ; the difficult question of the plural 
of compound nouns is not treated at sufficient | 
length, and the crucial case of compounds of 

garde is not mentioned. Similarly, the a - | 
ment of the past participle and the use of the 

subjunctive are too summarily dismissed. The 

foregoing remarks apply to the second volume , 
(intermediate). In regard to the elementary | 
section, it is divided into two parts, in the first , 
of which the pupil is taught to use words and 
phrases without any rules ut all, these coming 
only in the second part. We confess to doubting | 
whether this is a plan likely tg be successful. | 
On the other hand, we like the arrangement by 

which the rules are placed (as here) on one page 

and the examples on the opposite. e pronouns 

and possessive adjectives, and the verbs 

especially, are fully and clearly treated, and this 

is a great advantage to _——. One oversight 

we must correct. M. Barrére says twice (pp. 
40 and 42, vol. i.) that ‘‘ adjectives agree wi 
the pronoun subject” —by inference, therefore not 
with the pronoun object. Would he not say— 
“Je la veux noire” (‘‘I want it black), the 
pronoun standing for encre or the like ? 





THE CLASSICS. 


GREEK. 


hocles. The Text of the Seven Plays. 
ited, with Introduction, by R. C. Jebb. 
(Cambridge: University Press.) 

Pror, JEBB’s Sophocles will be welcomed by 
many as supplying a real want. Fifty years 
ago well-printed texts of the Greek dramatists 
appear to have been fairly common; but of 
late the would-be reader  & had to take his 
choice between some mean little text, usually 
German, and a larger volume, usually English, 
consisting for the most part of notes. Even 
Prof. Jebb’s own editions of the plays of 
ocles, though their excellence is proverbial, 
seem to some lovers of the poet almost a 
less boon than this simple text. We only wish 
the fragments had been included. There isa 
short introduction dealing with the MSS,, &c,, 
and at the bottom of each page are printed the 
varie lectiones. Are we mistaken, or can it 
be really true that neither the Oxford nor the 
Cambridge press is quite as accurate in matters 
of printing as was once the case? At any rate, 
at the very outset we come across an irritating 
blunder for which the printers are alone respon- 

sible (@dipus Rex, 1. 46) : 

13, & Bporay kpirr’, dvdpOwow wéruw. ° 


The Works of Xenophon. Translated by H. G. 
D , M.A., late Assistant Master, Clifton 
College. (Macmillan & Co.) 

THis so-called third volume, which is really 

two volumes, serves as a welcome reminder 

to the critic that the compilation of school 
books and popular manuals is not the be- 
all and end-all of scholarship. What Jowett 

did for Eeney ates and Plato, Mr. Dakyns is 

doing for Xenophon. He follows the late 

Master of Balliol, as he says in his preface, non 

passibus equis: but he would be a bold man 

indeed who attempted te do more, and it is a 

pleasure to catch even an echo of the old 

familiar accents. But in this book we have no 
mere echo: every page that Mr. Dakyns writes 
testifies to his own sterling scholarship and to 
his intimate acquaintance with the subjects of 
which he treats. The first volume (published 





‘in 1890) contained the Hellenica, Books I. and 


IL., together with the Anabasis; the second 
(1892) included the Hellenica, Books III. to VII., 
the Agesilaus, the Polity of the Athenians, the 
Polity of the Lacedeemonians, and the Ways and 
Means. Part I. of the present ‘‘ volume” 
embraces the Memorabilia, the Apology, the 
Economist, the Symposium, and the WHiero: 
Part Il. is devoted to the treatises ‘‘On the 
Duties of the Cav General,’’ ‘‘ On Horse- 
manship,” and ‘‘On Hunting.” The Cyropedia 
is reserved for the fourth volume, ‘‘ which will,’’ 
Mr. Dakyns hopes (and all English scholars 
must share the nope), “see the light of day 
before the century has ended.” Sauppe’s text 
is followed, but with discrimination. The 
translations are furnished with ample intro- 
ductions, in which the arguments are analysed 
in detail, and the various questions connected 
with the several treatises are carefully discussed. 

The remarks on ancient and modern cavalry 
in the introduction to ‘‘ The Duties of a Cavalry 
General” are especially interesting. The most 
seasonable treatise, however, is that entitled 
‘“‘On Hunting : a Sportsman’s Manual,” which 
has a direct bearing on current controversies. 
We almost wonder that Mr. Dakyns did not 
leave untranslated such sentences as these, sen- 
tences that will make some recent writers on 


th Public School Athletics shudder: ‘‘ Among the 


many pleasures to which youth is prone, this 
one alone (hunting) is productive of the greatest 
blessings. f such stuff are ere 

“ me 


soldiers and good generals made.” 
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people teil us it is not right to indulge a taste 
tor hunting, lest it lead to neglect of home con- 
cerns, not knowing that those who are bene- 
factors of their country and their friends are in 

roportion all the more devoted to domestic 
Quties. If lovers of the chase pre-eminently fit 
themselves to be useful to the fatherland, that 
is as much as to say they will not squander 
their private means; since with the state itself 
the domestic fortunes of each are saved or lost. 
The real fact is, these men are saviours not of 
their own fortunes only, but of the private 
fortunes of the re-t, of yours and mine. Yet 
there are not a few irrational people among 
these cavillers, who, out of jealousy, would 
rather perish, thanks to their own baseness, than 
owe their lives to the virtue of their neigh- 
bours.” ‘These are the youths who will prove 
a blessing to their parents, and not to their 
parents only, but to the whole state; to every 
citizen alike and individual friend. Nay, what 
has sex to do with it? It is not only men en- 
amoured of the chase that have become heroes, 
but among women there are also to whom our 
Lady Artemis has granted a like boon— 
Atalanta, and Procris, and many another hunt- 
ress fair.” Xenophon, thou should’st be living 
at this hour! 


The Troades of Euripides. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Tus is avowedly an edition for the use of 
schoolboys. Schoolboys are extremely fortu- 
nate in commanding the services of such a 
commentator as Prof. Tyrrell, whom the sad 
removal of Prof. Palmer now leaves almost at 
the head of that brilliant galaxy of Dublin 
scholarship which happily, despite that loss, 
still shows no signs of fading lustre—‘‘uno 
avulso, non deficit alter.” The conjecture 
(1. 1188) Gdwvo: re wAitvar (MSS, brvor tr’ exeiror) 
1s particularly ingenious. In line 700, how- 
ever, why assume that the optative aorists 
xarowxloeay and yéoiro are attracted (from the 
aorist subjunctive)? Even were the possibility 
of such a construction granted, woul it not be 
far more natural to take the two words in 
question as ‘‘ pure’ optativesof wish ? Trans- 
lations, by the editor and others, info English 
poetry of many of the most striking passages 
are embodied in the notes. 


An Historical Greek Grammar, Chiefly of the 
Attic Dialect, as Written and Spoken from 
Classical Antiquity Down to the Present Time: 
Founded upon the Ancient Texts, Inscriptions, 
Papyri, and Present Popular Greek. By A.N. 
Jannaris. (Macmillan & Co.). 


THIs work, a volume of 737 large pages, the 
labour of five years, is well indexed, and is 
evidently full of matter, but it is hardly, we fear, 
suited to the English reader. A quotation from 
p. xi. of the preface will illustrate our meaning: 
** To enumerate here all the new features of the 
work, or seek to justify them as well as some 
novel terms (e.7., phonopathy, metaphony, tri- 
syllabotany, tonoclisis, synenclisis, antectasie, 
revection, secondary subjunctive for optative, 
&c.) introduced for the sake of precision or 
convenience, would lead to an unduly long 
excursus and serve no practical purpose.” 
The book is far too long and cumbrous. All 
the classical paradigms ought to be omitted, 
and an intelligible nomenclature should be 
adopted. Such remarks as (§996, with reference 
to the future of wiyw) ‘‘ wloua (imprt. *i@)” are 
an offence sgainst the traditions of two 
thousand years of scholarship. It is impossible 
to treat both ancient and modern Greek with 
any fulness in one and the same book; they 
are as unlike as, say, Thermopyle and Domoko. 


Pylos and Sphakteria, from Thucydides, Book 
IV. (Rivingtons), edited by Mr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, contains a simplified Greek text, with 
notes, a geographical introduction, and eight 
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pieces of English prose for translation (or one 
might almost say *‘retranslation”) into Greek. 
The book is intended for fifth-form use, but might 
rhaps be read with advantage a form lower. 
The nets on § 1, 2 isa little misleading. The 
article is surely only omitted when the Persian 
king is spoken of in his representative and 
ublic capacity. Thus, in the sentence “‘ Persia 
} ead war against Greece,” ‘‘ Persia” would 
be BacAeds: but “the Persian <= is at 
dinner” would be 6 BasiAcdhs Secrvei. e Eng- 
lish distinction between ‘the Queen” and 
‘‘the Crown” is somewhat parallel. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon, Book III. (Cam- 
bridge : enges Press), edited, in the Pitt 
Press series, by Mr. G. M. Edwards, is fur- 
nished with an excellent introduction, useful 
notes, and a good vocabulary. The remarks on 
ei yernodueOa (§ 1, 13) need revision. Surely the 
commonplace of the class-room is quite cor- 
rect—viz., that the future indicative (or in oratio 
obliqua, after past tenses, the futtire optative) is 

with «i, instead of the subjunctive with édy, 
when the speaker regards the hypothesis as 
(1) highly improbable, or (2) highly distasteful. 

Mr. C. C. Tancock’s Story of the Ionic Revolt 
and Persian War as told by Herodotus a tga 
consists of ‘‘ selections from the translation of 
Canon Rawlinson, revised and adapted to the 
purposes of the present work.” It was a heppy 
inspiration of Mr. Tancock’s to undertake this 
task of selection and revision, and the thanks of 
many readers will be due to him. 


Mr. W. B. Donne’s Euripides (Blackwood & 
Sons), in the series of ‘‘ Ancient Classics for 
English Readers,” under the general editorship 
of the Rev. W. L. Collins, consists of a brightly 
written survey of the lifo and times of Euripides, 
together with a very sensible account and 
appreciation of his plays. The author, how- 
ever, for one presumably acquainted with the 
Greek language, seems strangely unfamiliar 
with the Greek text of his poet. On p. 5 
he refers to Athens as “the new centre of 
Hellas,” and then adds: “‘‘ Hellas,’ although 
a word unknown in the time of Euripides, and, 
indeed, of a much later date, is used here and 
elsewhere in these pages as a convenient and 
comprehensive term for Greece. . . .” “A 
word unknown in the time of Euripides, and— 
indeed, of much later date”!!! What of 
Pindar’s ‘EAAdSes fpe:mua, wAcwal ’ASGva.?. What 
of Euripides’ own frequent use of the word— 
e.g., Hecuba, 330 ; Helen, 882 ; and the first line of 
the famous fragment of the Autolycus ?. 


Mr. W. C. F. Walter’s Hints and Helps in 
Continuous Greek Prose (Blackie & Son) will, in 
the hands of a good master, be useful for fifth- 
form work. The idioms in the appendix are 
well chosen ; but a considerable portion of the 
information given will be superfluous in the 
case of boys properly grounded in their Greek 
exercises in the lower forms. 


GREEK AND LATIN. 


Mr. G. B. Green’s Notes on Greek and Latin 
Syntax (Methuen & Co.) is written in tne hope 
that it ‘‘ may prove useful in the higher forms 
of schools, and to candidates for university and 
public examinations.” The examples of con- 
structions, which fill twenty-three pages out of 
197, are excelléutly chosen, and the student 
who is set to answer a ‘‘critical paper” will 
find them of value. I» the syntax proper Mr. 
Green has essayed a difficult task. It is im- 
possible to treat the subject of Latin and Greek 
conditional sentences satisfactorily in twelve 
pages, or to deal with the Oratio Obliqua (in 
both lauguages) in nine. But the attem,t has 
not been altogether a failare. Perhaps it would 
be almost better in such a book to sacrifice 
theoretical completeness by taking for granted 
a knowledge uf the elements of syntax. 








LATIN. 


Mr. F. W. Hall’s The Fourth Verrine of 
Cicero (Macmillan & Co.) is the model of a 
good school edition. The introduction is 
careful, adequate, and interesting. The text, 
where doubtful, has been chosen with sound 
judgment. The notes are always useful and 
sometimes brilliant: At the end of the book 
are to be found an archeological appeudix, a 
short discussion of the chronology of the trial 
of Verres, and a very complete index. The 
edition is altogether one that may be confi- 
dently recommended for sixth-form use. 


Mr. H. W. Auden’s Cicero Pro Plancio 
‘(Macmillan & Co.) is also a good school book, 
but less careful than Mr. Eali’s. For instance, 
in the note on §59, 22, Mr. Auden writes: 
‘*Nusquam erant ‘never really existed,’ but 
were mythological” (of Agamemnon and 
Menelaus!). This note overlooks the word 
jam im the text (‘Que scripsit gravis et 
ingeniosus poeta, non ut illos regios pueros, 
qui jam nusquam erant, sed ut nos et nostros. 
liberos ad laborem et ad laudem excitaret.’’) 
The true translation is obviously: ‘‘ who ha 
already passed from the earth.”’ 


Macmillan’s Elementary Latin-English Dic- 
tionary gms ag & Co.) is handy and 
serviceable. If, however, the schoolboy 
attempts to use it for the purpose of verse- 
making he will find that, as is the case with 
many oth+r recently-printed books, its value 
is impaired by a serious typographical defect— 
viz., that at a little distauce from the eye the 
mark over a short syllab'e is hardly to be 
distinguished from the mark over a lo 
syllable. From practical experience, we woul 
suggest that both marks uught to be made 
much larger and more distinct. 


Mr. S. E. Winbolt’s Zzercises in Latin 
Accidence (Methuen & Co.) are ‘‘ intended to lexd 
up to Latin Syntax by Mr. Botting.” The book 
is well adapted for use in Preparatory Schools. 
It follows the lines of the Latin Primer. 


Mr. J. A. Stevens’s Junior Latin Syntux 
(Blackie & Son), a little volume of 56 pages, is 
meritoriously compiled, but it is difficult to see 
of what use it will be to the boy who possesses 
an ordinary grammar and an ordinary exercise- 
book. 


First Latin Exercises (Longmans), by the Rev. 
J. Went, who appears from the title-page to be 
headmaster of two schools at the same time (a 
little joke, we suppose, of the Charity Com- 
missioners), are *‘ avowedly designed to lead 
young boys, as rapidly as possible, by means of 
very simple exercises, to some easy reading 
book.” ‘In ordinary Grammar Schools only 
a limited amount of time can be given to 
Latin...” “It is hoped that the exercises 
may prove useful to a considerable number of 
boys who enter Grammar Schools at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen, and who wish to obtain 
some koowledge of Latin in a comparatively 
short time. These boys necessarily cause a 
certain amount of difficulty in a class. They 
are usually quite up to the average of their age 
in other subjects, but being begioners in lan- 
guages they have a difficulty in maintaining in 
the class the position which properly belongs 
to them.” ese extracts donnent ad penser. 
But, granted the object in view, the book is 
well conceived and well executed. 


Passages from Latin Authors for Translation 
into English (Macmillan & Bowes), by Mr. E. 
8. Shuckburgh, have been *‘ selected with a 
view to the needs of candidates for the Cam- 
bridge Previous, L-cal and Schools Examina- 
tions.” Parts II. and III. have been familiar for 
years to schoolmaster and examinee: Part I. is 
new, and contains forty-two somewhat easier 
pieces. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





(MPORTANT NOTICE.—“‘ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS.” 








Arrangements have been made with the “‘ Arundel 
Society ” by which.the whole stock of its publica- 
tions has become the prop-rty of the * Socisty for 
Promotiag Christian Knowledge.”’ 

This stock includes many thousands of ‘superb 
reproductions in colours and monochrome of master- 
pieces by Giotto, Masaccio, Fra Filippo Lippi, Fra 
Angelico, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Perugino, Michael 
Angelo, - Raffaelle, Memlinc, Durer, and ‘numerous 
other great artists. 

Hitherto, these publications have,.on ‘ aiécount of 
their price, been ‘beyond the reach ‘of~persons of 
moderate means. The Society proposes to issue 
them at greatly reduced rates, and thus to facilitate 


THIRD EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
THE DAWN .OF OPV TUISA TION (Egypt and 


Chaldea) By 5 Ol MASPERO. - Edited by the Rev. Professor SAYCE. 
Translated by M. L. McCLURE. With- Map and over 470 Illustrations, 
including Three Coloured Piates.'- Demy 4to (approximately), cloth, 
bevell-d boards, 24s. . 


[The Auth or has brought this Third Elition up to date, embodying in the Volume the 
recent discoveries of Mr, Fiiaders Petrie io and some of the results of recent 
researches of M. Heuzay in Mesopotamia. Notwithstanding the addition of new matter 
(as pp 453, A, B, &c. ) _ pagiuation has been retaived throughout and is parallel with that 


of French original 
HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS: ‘Tllustrating 


the History of Eastern -and ‘Western Christendom uutil the Reformation, and 
that of the Anglican Communion until the Present-Day. . By EDMUND 
McCLURE, M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch 
Maps in the text. 4to, cloth-boards, leather back, 16s. 
This Atlas is intended to indicate some of the stages of the Church's: expansion, and at 
tis ntact apn ons Seve nosaealy lini ty tetas and num 
bat ee ac iees By ey the Christian faith have aa. S it’ is hoped, broadly 


traced, and tlie alliéd changes ifi political geography Dee tly depicted 
th the reaiers of Ancient Church istory and of ern Missionary Records will 
find abundant materials in it for their assistanse.”—' 
* Every Student of the Church History in the past or at her world-wide work in the 
present should make haste to add this handsome volume to his books.”— Record, 
“A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of -, ste nl 
emy. 


THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as 
illustrated by the MONUMENTS. A Protest against the Modern School of 
Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. FRITZ HOMMEL, Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Munich. Translated from the German by 
EDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD CROSSLE. With Map. 





their introduction into the homes of the people. 


A priced Catalogue may be had on application. 
With but few exceptions these pictures deal with 
These Works of Art can now be 
seen at the Society’s Depéts in London and Brighton. 


Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 


religious subjects. 


London : 


* As a protes 








43, Queen Victoria Ssreet, E. 0. 


the Sonatas as a the most valuable yet 
“*We are profoundly grateful wo Dr, 
assure many a timid and distressed believer.’— Record. 
** We can retommead Dr. Hommel’s well-argued and deeply interesting book to the care- 
fal consideration of all Biblical stadents.”"—Oz/ford Review. 


Brighton : : 129, North Street. 


Large post 8vo, buckram boards, 5s. 
“Under the weight of Dr. Homwmel'’s cumulative evidence the latest fortress of the 
’ = Criticism ’ will have to b2 promptly evacuated or surrendered at discretion. 
book has been po sey! transla'ed by Mr. McClure and his coadjutor.”— Daily Chronicle. 
inst the modern school of Old Testament Criticism we cordially commend 


The 


ub.ished,”—Pali Ma'l Gaze:te 
ommel for work whose resalts will do much to re- 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE'S 
New ILLUST&4TED 


TEACHER’S BIBLE 


WITH 


Revised Aids to Bible Students. 
With Autotypes of Antiquities, and Views of Biblical Sites 
= Cities, and over 170 ILLUSTRATIONS, Printed upon 
Eyre & Spottiswoode's special fine-art process paper. 
Meret 0 Cc J. BALL, M.A., 


in to the Honourable Boslety of Lincoln's Tan, 
Member of Coaplain Council of the Society of Biblical Archwology, &c., &. 


Some of the Plates which have been- eregene by Patent 
Process in our “‘Woodbury ”. Works. 
Doorway, with | Cameo Portrait of Nebuchad 





MR. F. E. ROBINSON’S LIST. 





UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 
Illustrated Popular Histories of the 


COLLEGES, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net per volume. _ 


LINCO UN COLLEGE, OXFORD By Rev. 
ANDREW CLARK. ., Reactor of Great Leighs, onelmstord 
fate Fellow of Lincoln [Februa 


CORPUS ORBIStI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
8, LL.D., Vicar of ‘St. Paul’ fambetdge ; ; 

Haruess Priseman 1 - “Ra ary. 
Other Volumes to follow.- . 


Selections from the British Satirists. 


With'an Taprnitotory Rees by CECIL HEADLAM, late Demy of 
Magdalen Co! Crown 8vo, cloth gilt,*6s. 4 
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Gerabis, the Ancient Car- + fh 
euntst boundary Siaee | Rliatat te Soc oe 
on: tones meee inder- ate arius 
mt ena IL Besieging satel Ni Names of Babylo- 
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Black Ouelich ot of Shalmaneser II. | “**e of Capernaum 
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Assault of a City b ee. rwughing Sep = Fame f Cann 


Pileser II. (IIL) the Pul of | Women Grindio om 
2 Kings xv. 19 Banias (Ceesarea Philippi) 
Broken Cylinder, with Inscription Bethany Site: 
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Wall of Herod’ 8 Lew: Ne 
“ Diana of the Eph 
One of the Bus-relicts of the Arch 


of Titus 
Coins of the New Testament 
Period 


_ The "Tlusfetione selected and described by the Roa assisted 


y F. Gs KENYON, M.A., of the Manu Department of the 
British Museum ; h Concordan: Subject-Index, Dictionary of 
Scripture Proper Names, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 

Prices am. 2s. 6d. to £2 2s. 
Prospectus, with Specimen Plates of the New Illustrated Teache' 
Rible, and List of EYRE S & SPOTTISWOODE'’S SPRL 
PUBLICATION ipctading. the well-known “VARIORUM 
TEACHER'S BIBLE,” m: had gratis and pust free. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Her Majesty's Printers, 
T.ondon:* Great New Sreezet, Fuest Sreeer, E.C. 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Melbourne Sydney, and Cooper 
Union, New York. 


Oylindes containing the Account 
of Sennacherib’s Invasion of 
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Ath _* ‘ be ems was a decidedly good idea, which has been 
well carried out. The introductory essay is a scho! lormance.” 
Times." The introduction is long and elaborate : it proves that the 
writer is a sound student $e : mh 1 oth: enbie tS ceeited 
am has ce a 
department o! of British litera esa es 


The -Guardian’s Instruction ; or, The 


Gentlentan’s Reopens. Written for the Diversion and Service of 
the Gentry. A Reprint from the Edition of 1688. 


This quaint little book contains a defence of the University of 
Oxford, interesti 
position on the education of their sons. 

With.a Biogcaphical Introduction. Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s, dd. 


Times.—“ All who care for the literature and social history of the 
aa his ion wi ents ed tional AS the ee, tuk the 
a! 8 en Penton’s) educationa ms are worth 
reading by the-side of Locke’ s short treatise. ah ’ 
Guardian.— The book is valuable as showing the nape | 
of a mecetete and a man on the education of the children of 
the well- ving details about the life and teach- 
ing at the University of Oxte two centuries ago. 


The Counsels of Willi: William de Britaine. 


A Volume. of Seventeenth Century Precepts and Aphorisms. 
ei by HERBERT H. STURMER. a sro, cloth 
3. 6 


—“It is 8 cut out for a school prize.” 
News.—* It is saws and movern instances. 
Pail Mall ba “Mr. Sturmer has ee or his ‘ toil’ well 
and wt. - +) his introduction is ex: ..The author, whoever 
he was, knows how to turn an aphorism vith 50 neat a touch that he 
must have ancestor of Mr. George Meredith.” 
—* Probably many of our readers will be glad to be told that 
the book is treatise ~d goes ae. _—_ like Lora pe nyreaey 8 
me but superior in moral tone, while 
shrewd and more ohllean phical,” nant 





London: F. E. ROBINSON, 20, Great Russell Street’ 
Bloomsbury. 


ng details of life there, and advice to parents of |: 





THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 
| PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. TWO NEW VOLUMES, 
|THE STORY of the POTTER. Being a 


Popular Account of the Rise and s of te 
Principal Manufacturers of Pottery and Porcelain in 
all s of the World, with some Des ions of 
Modern Practical Working. By CHARLES F, BINNS, 
. late of.the. Royal Worcester Works. With "67 Illus: 
trations of Ancient and Modern Pottery. 

THE STORY of BRITISH COINAGE. By 
_ GERTRUDE B, RAWLINGS, With 108 Illustrations 
from Coins in the British Museum. 


; . PREVIQUS VOLUMES. 

THE STORY of GERM LIFE—Bacteria. _ By 
.H, W..CONN... With 34 Illustrations, . 

THE STORY of the EARTH’S ATMOSPHERE. 
ee DOUGLAS ARCHIBALD, M.A. With 4 Illustra- 


THE STORY of the WEATHER. By G. F. 
CHAMBERS, F.R.A.8. With 47 Illustrations. 

THE STORY of FOREST and. STREAM. By 
JAMES RODWAY, F.L.S. With 27 Illustrations. 
THE STORY of the CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

. .. By M. M, PATTISON-MUIR, M.A. 
THE STORY of EXTINCT CIVILISATIONS of 
THE BAST. By RB. E. ANDERSON, M.A, F.A.8. 


THE STORY of ELECTRICITY. By J. Muxno. 

; With 100 Illustrations. 

THE STORY of a PIECE of COAL. By A. E 
MARTIN, F.G.8. With 38 Illustrations. -. 

THE STORY of the SOLAR SYSTEM. By G. F. 

» -«GHAMBERS, F.B.A.8. With 28 Illustrations. 

THE STORY of the EARTH-.in PAST AGES. 
By Prof. H.G. SEELEY. With 40 Illustrations. 

THE STORY ofthe PLANTS. By Gnayr 


THE STORY of PRIMITIV VE. MAN. By Edward 
With 88 Illustrations 
THES STORY ‘ot the STARS. By G. F. Cuamnens, 
' F-R.A.S. With 24 Illustrations. 


THE STORY of LIFE in the SEAS. B 
SYDNKY J. HICKSON, F.R.S., Profeasor of Zoology 
in the Owens College, Manchester. With 42 Tilustra- 
tions. (In February. 

bp apes followed by other volumes, of whica on notice will 


Loxpon: GEOR3E NEWNESS, Urp., Southampton 
Street, Strand. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
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PITT PRESS SERIES. 


THE PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 











Guardian :—“ The notes are the most successful Mr. Verity has ever given us; we find | The Elements of r English Grammar ............ A, 8. West ....... soe 2 
nothing in them that we could wish away.” : ~ oe of png Bg olass jhitherto become sand as eg = ot 
The Merchant of Venice, With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index. i sco e tong ana — fs of Ha eae 

By A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College. 1s. 6d. ‘Se vee 5-1 ye nah Boqianere ... which we can heartily recommend.” 

cae ald Remi et ses Amis .....,......... Mra. Verrall......... 2 0) CEOSAP  .......c0cu0-ss00 De Bello Gallico, Books ITI. 
..«« Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme... Clapin .............. 3h ote EG eke SAS ic eidss Pembeett | veccsesecees 2 0 
ecbndeopecackh Louis XI. et Charles le saeracrecssesseree De ‘Bello Gallico, Book If. . . Shuckburgh... eter L 6 

Téméraire 00... ...s0ccecceres BOGOR. -sepesersesbice . 2 6) Cornelius Nepos ... Lives of Timothens, Phocion, 

Vie neeecnes © Eight Stories....................« Rippmann ......... 2 6) Agesilaus, Epaminondas, 

Raumer .............+ Der erste Kreuzzug (the First Pe opidas, Timoleon, Eum- 
MIN * ininlicas cciasevenivaseiens Ra 2 0) enes, — Hamilcar... Shuckburgh ... .. 1 6 
NE ctencsvwscianpiil *Minna von Baruhelm, oder | Vergilt eek dh: orecceccen MGI, WNOM Be “icescsciada'cce Sidgwick ...... ..... 1 6 
Das Soldatengluck ......... Wolstenholme...... 3 0) HOPACE .2....-.0-.0ece0ee Odes, Books II. and IV....... | ere each 1 6 
Macaulay............... Warren Hastings ............... CELT CNSR ED WME; piccbdcubisescecckine Book oe RE Whibley ............ e.'¢ 
SEE. “si coslecdccdbens Paradise Lost, XI. and XII. . Verity 2 0| Tacitus ..............00% Histories, Book I. 5 BNR ics ai cscesiis 26 
ice teoaeoresvccsidins Tales from Shakespeare :— Xenophon ...... Seta ba Anahasis, Book III............. Edwards ...... : 
Tempest, Ay You Like It, EE cub benennetsssoads Iliad, Book XXII. ............ bas: aepdaebes 2 06 
Merchant of Venice, King Euripides.............. RE Headlam ........... 
Lear, Twelfth Night, lato .. « Apol WRNOEED. 65) vbdde. > rack REINA. Sackeddcetccach 8 ¢6 
Hamlet ...... sseeereseseeee.oe Flather ... ...00....0 1 6|Demosthenes......... The 0 ynthiac Speeches ...... Glover .............. 2 6 

NEW CLASSICAL TEXTS. PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. 
—The TEXT of the SEVEN PLAYS. Edited, with an In- : 
SOP Rrotection, my | JSEBB, er ke Regius Professor of Greek in the University pins Phra. aes» ge 

of . Crown 8vo, 5s. With Intro- 


Times :—“ — Jebb’s recension will now be the standard text for English scholars.”’ 


THE REPUBLIC of PLATO. Edited, with Critical Notes and an Introduc- 
tion on the Text, by J. ADAM, M.A.,, Fellow and Tutor of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4. 6d. 


THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE en FOR SCHOOLS. 








New Volum 
THE BOOKS of EZRA and NEHEMIAH. © edited b Rev. Professor H. E. 
LE, D.D., President of Queens’ Collewe, Cambridge. With Map. 1s. 














SOPHOCLES—OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. School Edition. 
duction and Commentary by R. C, JEBB, Litt.D., LL.D. Second Edition, Revised. 4s 


DUMAS—LA FORTUNE de D’ARTAGNAN. Edited by A. R. Ropzs, M.A., 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 


PERRAULT—THE FAIRY TALES of MASTER PERRAULT. 
Notes and Vocabalary, by W. RIPPMANN, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


EARLE Ss ,MICROCOSMOGRAPHY. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
8. WEST, M.A. +» Petaity — Cambritige. 3s. 


Edi‘ed, 











pat ,GREEK. ‘thins ‘ FRENOH—continued. 
uthor. ook. itor Price. x. rice. 
Aristophanes ... Vespac.............scccersesse.sceeeees C. E. Graves ......... 3 6|Moliére............ Le Misanthrope ..........0+-s00« eve E.G. Ww. Breanhelts ot 6 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


N connexion with the awards which w 
have made, it might be useful to say 

for the benefit of readers who have not yet 
seen Mr. Henley’s essay on Burns, that the 
publishers, Messrs. Jack, of Edinburgh, have 
just issued it in a shilling edition. In its 
original form it is to be found at the end of 
the four-volume edition of Burns — The 
Centenary Burns—edited by Mr. Henley 
and Mr. T. F. Henderson, a work which, we 
might remark, is not easily to be met with. 
The request for it one day this week at 
three of the leading London bookshops 
yielded no result whatever; and at Mudie’s 
the edition, br naturally, has not been 
put into circulation at all. 





In addition to the replies to our request 
for the names of books suitable for 
‘coronation,’ which were printed last 
week, we have received others. Among 
these is one from Prof. Dowden, running as 
follows : 


‘“‘T have read too few books of 1897 to be 
able to express an opinion of their comparative 
merits. But I think some of the most beautiful 
blank verse written in recent years is to be 
found in Mr. Stephen Phillips’s Poems, published 
at the close of the year, though dated 1898,” 


Prof. Dowden should be gratified to learn 
our decision in this matter. 





Mr. Atrrep Nutt writes: “If choice is 
to be rigidly limited to two works, one of 
which is to receive 100 guineas and the other 
50, I think the first prize should go to the 
edition of Burns by Mr. Henley and Mr. 
Henderson, the first adequate edition of the 
poet from the standpoint of literature, and 
one which really does reflect honour upon 
our national scholarship. The second I 





would award to Mr. Borlase’s Dolmens of 





Ireland, an admirable collection of material, 


-|}@ monument of self-sacrificing and dis- 


interested energy, and a permanently valu- 
able contribution to knowledge. y I 
urge, however, that you should not limit 
your field of selection so rigidly. The fund 
which the AcapEmy proposes to establish 
is practically the only one in the country 
available for the encouragement of works 
which do not make a direct appeal to the 
average book-buying public. I would 
place the claims of the following works 
upon your consideration: Prof. Ker’s Epic 
and Romance, an achievement of constructive 
critical scholarship ; Dr. Jevon’s Introduction 
to the Science of Religion; Mr. Orooke’s 
North-West Provinces of India; Miss Garnett’s 
Greek Folk-Poesy ; and Dr. Sigerson’s Bards 
of the Gael and Gall. These two last works 
have the merit of interpreting to the English 
reader two alien ee highly interesting 
bodies of romantic literature.” 





Sm Doveras Srraicut, the editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, selects The Nigger of the 
“* Narcissus,” by Mr. Joseph Conrad, and 
Miss Kingsley’s Travels in West Africa. 





Mr. Anprew Lane is a bold man. He 
has compiled (’tis true a little late) an 
ge Academy, AND HE HAS IN- 
CLUDED THE NAME OF MR SWIN- 
BURNE. So much has been said about 
our humble attempt to “play the old 
Academy game” that we feel we are 
entitled to ask just one question of Mr. 
Lang—who might the Macchailean Mohr 
be? Here is Mr. Lang’s forty, as printed 
in Longman’s Magazine. They are not his 
personal choice, ‘‘ but the forty who would, 
perhaps, have a good chance on the French 


principle ” : 

Mr. Gladstone. The Macchailean Mohr. 
Dean Farrar. Mr. James Knowles. 
The Bishop of Ripon. Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
The Bishop of London. Sir Henry Irving. 
The Bishop of Chester. Mr. George Meredith. 
Mr. Ruskin. Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
Lord Acton. Dr. J. A. H. Murray. 
Prof. Masson. Mr. Binning Monro. 
Prof. Butcher. Mr. Francis Galton. 
Prof. Bryce. Dr. Fairbairn. 

Prof. Jebb. Mr. Alfred Austin. 
Prof. Mahaffy. Mr. Swinburne. 

Prof. Courthope. Mr. Lecky. 

Lord Rayleigh. Mr. Thomas Hardy. 
Sir W. Crookes. Mr. Morley. 

Lord Kelvin. Mr. Max Miller. 

Sir Robert Ball. Sir George Trevelyan 
Mr. Robert Bridges. Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
Mr. 8. R. Gardiner. Prof. Sidgwick. 


Mr. E. B. Tylor. Mr. Frederic Harrison. 


“There is not a literary gent. among 
them, unless Mr. Stephen and Mr. Harrison 
may accept the title,” is Mr. Lang’s com- 
ment on his list. What sort of “ gents.,” 
we wonder, are Mr. Meredith and Mr. 
Hardy ? 





Mr. Lana continues: ‘Imagine the 
pleasure of going canvassing! I think of 
presenting myself, for instance, before Lord 
Kelvin—or Mr. Max Miiller—or a bishop, 
unless he were an old friend of unregenerate 
days. Long-haired poets would get little 
encouragement out of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and the clergy would soon dispose of your 


emancipated novelists. Mr. Henley solicit- 
ing the vote and interest of a bishop would 
be an ener of unappreciated oo. 

t "'s- 


and it would be pleasing to see 
call on Mr. Swinkoree” 

Mr. Lano’s doubts, implied above, concern- 
ne leone Max Miiller’s friendliness to himself 

ill perhaps be set at rest by learning that 
that gentleman’s forthcoming book of remin- 
iscences is to be entitled Auld Lang Syne. 
The volume so named will, we fear, run 
risks of enjoying a Kailyard reputation. 











P.S.—Following this section of Mr. Lang’s- 
Longman’s gossip on Academy - making, 
is a paragraph concerning ghosts, which, 
of course, we did not read, and then a para- 
graph about ants, which we also were dis- 

ing until the last sentence caught the 
eye. Alas! it compels us to withdraw the 
compliment to Mr. Lang on his boldness. 
For it says: ‘“‘This reminds me that Sir 
John Lubbock was left out of my Academy. 
I therefore scratch Mr. Swinburne, who 
does not love such laurels.” 





Mr. Wii11am Nicsorson’s Almanack of 
Twelve Sports is being issued in a French 
edition, with a preface by M. Octave 
Uzanne, the most entertaining dilettante 
now writing. It is amusing to find the 
panegyrist of the fan and other boudoir 
trifles standing as the apologist of pictures 
celebrating /e cricket and Je box. Mr. 
Kipling’s verses, we suppose, have not 
been translated. 


AMERICAN critics are becoming un- 
pleasantly accusative. Two charges of 
plagiarism against English authors have 
just crossed the Atlantic. One paper 
attacks Sir Edwin Arnold; another accuses 
Mr. Anstey for having in his Baboo Jabberjee 
‘stolen or obviously paraphrased many ex- 
pressions from the celebrated Memoir of 
Onocool Chundee Mookerjee, the classic in 
Baboo-English, and from a pamphlet by the 
Honourable T. Hart-Davies on the Llbert 
Bill; both extremely humorous, but of a 
sort of humour of which a little goes a long 
way.” This isaserious charge to base light- 
heartedly upon a necessary similarity of 
diction. No living writer has less occasion 
than Mr. Anstey to borrow the work of 
others. Reviewers ought to be very careful 
how they employ so dangerous and damning 
a word as plagiarism. 





Messrs. Hutoutnson & Oo. write that 
they are surprised to find in this month’s 
Contemporary Review an article by Mr. 
W. T. Stead based upon the Countess 
of Warwick’s forthcoming Life of Joseph 
Arch, M.P., since the book is not really 
published. until to-day, the 15th. “We 
think it,” they add, ‘due to ourselves to 
explain to you that not a single copy of the 
book has yet been sent out by us, and that 
the advance review has not appeared under 
any arrangement made by us.” Certainly 
an irregularity has been committed ; but we 
cannot see that the publishers are much to 








be pitied. No paper is likely to refuse to 
notice the book because an advance copy 
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has fallen, — by way of the author, 
into the hands of a Contemporary Reviewer. 





Frrst, the Nelson celebration of 1896, 
and the consequent interest in the navy, 
and second, Mr. Kipling’s Seven Seas, 
and Mr. Newbolt’s Admirals All, and Mr. 
Rennell Rodd’s Ballads of the Fleet, together 
or separately, may be held responsible for 
the naval poetry that we now see in so 
many places. Even the American Chap- 
‘Book prints a “ Song of the Spanish Main” 
of which these are stanzas : 


** Out in the south, when a twilight shroud 
Hangs over the ocean’s rim, 
Sail on sail, like a floating cloud, 
Galleon, brigantine, cannon-browed, 
Rich from the Indies, homeward crowd, 
Singing a Spanish hymn. 


There comes a song through the salt and 
spray, 
Blood-kin to the ocean’s roar: 
‘ All day long down Florez way 
Richard Grenville stands at bay. 
Come and take him if ye may !’ 
Then hush, for evermore.” 





Anp even a Member of Parliament attunes 
his mind to poesy, for in the Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle is a nautical song by Mr. 
William Allan, M.P., one stanza of which 
runs: 


** The flag that cowed the roving Dane, 
And shattered Gallia’s might, 
Tho’ leagued with proud and haughty Spain, 
Waves still in glory’s light. 
As in triumphant days of old, 
Its laurels bright appear, 
While from the hearts of seamen bold 
This song salutes the ear: 
The soldier may be lord on land, 
And brave in battle be, _ 
While Britain’s sons man British guns 
Jack shall be King at Sea ! 
Hurrah! Hurrah!” 





Tue Chap-Book’s poetry is not, however, 
entirely naval. We find in it also the follow- 
ing elegiac gem, copied from a child’s grave 
in an Australian bush town: 

“‘ Our Emily Frances was so fair 
That the Angels envied Her, 
And Whispered in her Ear 

We will take you Away on 
Tuesday night.” 





By the death of Mr. Stacy Marks we 
lose a clever painter and a genial Bohemian 
of the old school. Mr. Marks was the 
Royal Academy’s jester; no other painter 
used pigments as humorously as he. If he 
has a successor it is Mr. Dendy Sadler. Mr. 
Marks was not a great artist, but he made 
the quainter side of bird-life his own, and 
worked there without a rival. His later 
colour studies of macaws and cockatoos, 
parrots and adjutants, are more highl 
prized by their owners than even his oil- 
paintings will be. Mr. Marks turned 
author a year or so ago, and produced the 
necessary volume of reminiscences. It is 
marked rather by good spirits than good 
literary style. Socially Mr. Stacy Marks 


will be greatly missed. 





Amone the latest results of Mr, Glad- 
stone’s leisure is the invention of a screen 
constructed to hold, like the cases in St. 
Deiniol’s library, “the maximum of books 
in the minimum of space.” The screen is 
easily movable. It is made of light wood, 
enamelled white. The front consists of 
shelves for four hundred books, the back is 
covered with tapestry. On the top may be 
placed ornaments. The Gladstone screen 
should be put on the market. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes: “‘ It is a curious 
fact, due, no doubt, to the limited knowledge 
of Dutch in this country, that a remarkable 
linguistic blunder in Mr. Bryce’s valuable 
Impressions of South Africa [which we 
review this week elsewhere] has passed 
undetected, although the book is now ina 
second edition. On p. 509 the author says 
the Boers’ ‘usual term (when they talk 
among themselves) for an Englishman is 
“rotten egg.” The other common Boer 
name for an Englishman is “red neck,” 
drawn from the fact that the back of an 
Englishman’s neck is often burnt red by the 
sun. This does not happen to the Boer, 
who always wears a broad-brimmed hat.’ 
Mr. Bryce has unconsciously done the Boers 
an injustice. They never call an English- 
man a ‘rotten egg’ at all. What they say 
is roode nek, popularly rooie nek or rooinek— 
t.e., ‘red neck.’ As the oo is the same as 
our long o (as in old, door, yeoman, &c.), the 
phrase, when pronounced quickly, sounds 
to English ears not unlike ‘rotten egg.’ 
This is, no doubt, what has given rise to the 
misunderstanding which has imposed on so 
careful a traveller as Mr. Bryce.’ 





Mr. W. L. ALDEN is writing the London 
literary letter for the New York Times 
Saturday literary supplement. Beginnings 
are notoriously difficult, and therefore we 
may justly expect better communications 
than his first, which chronicles only the 
proceedings of a school of inferior novelists 
who are already too much written about. 

Tue verses written by Mr. Bliss Carman 
for the unveiling of the Robert Louis 
Stevenson memorial at San Francisco ran 
as follows: 

“THE WORD OF THE’ WATER. 
I. 
God made me simple from the first, 
And good to quench the body’s thirst. 
Think you He has no ministers 
To glad that way-worn soul of yours ? 
II. 
Here by the thronging Golden Gate, 
For thousands and for you I wait, 
Seeing adventurers’ sails unfurled 
For the four corners of the world. 
III. 
Here passed one day, nor came again, 
A prince among the tribes of men. 
(For man like him is from his birth 
A vagabond upon this earth.) 
IV. 
Be thankful, friend, as you pass on, 
And pray for Louis Stevenson, 
That by whatever trail he fare, 
He be refreshed in God’s great care.” 


The Canadian poet has here caught some of 





Stevenson’s own spirit. 





. Ir is announced that Lady Murray has 
purchased,. near Antibes, in the Riviera, 
a large house, which she proposes to convert 
into a home of rest for authors and artists 
in poor health and circumstances. The 
home will be opened from February 1 next to 
May 31, and henceforward from November 1 
to May 31. Particulars may be obtained 
of Lady Murray, Villa Victoria, Cannes. 
Meanwhile the following rules are made 
public by the Daily Mail: 


‘1, That the health of the applicant is such 
as to make a winter in a mild climate necessary, 
or at least advisable. 

2. That he is unable to obtain this without 
such assistance as he will find here. 

3. That his medical advisers are able to give 
a fair hope that with the benefit of a winter 
abroad he will be able to return to his work. 

4. That those admitted pay their journey out 
and back, and £1 a week for board and lodging. 
Personal washing, extra fires and lights, and 
wine, will be charged extra. No dogs allowed.” 





Mr. Jonn Mortey will open the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement on Saturday evening, 
February 12. Lord Peel will take the 
chair. Among the arrangements for the 
spring term are a course of eight lectures, 
by Miss Jane Harrison, on Delphi. M. 
Homolle, Director of the French School at 
Athens, has kindly lent Miss Harrison 
photographs of some of the recent dis- 
coveries, which will accompany her lectures 
as lantern illustrations. 





Mr. Le Gatirenne, who is about to visit 
America, will stay there at least a year, and 
he may reside permanently in New England. 





Messrs. CuapmMan & Hatt announce a 
work by Mr. Alfred T. Story, entitled 
The Building of the Empire, which purports 
to be the story of England’s growth from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. The book will have 
more than a hundred illustrations from con- 
temporary prints. 


Messrs. Meravey will publish imme- 
diately a work entitled Zhe Niger Sources. 


by Colonel J. K. Trotter. The work will 
contain a route map and illustrations. 





We understand that Mr. Elliot Stock 
will be the London publisher of the New 
Birmingham Ruskin Society’s magazine, 
Saint George. 





Tue author of ’ Liza of Lambeth, Mr. W. 8. 
Maugham, has written a second novel of a 
very different character, the principal event 
of which is a revolution in an Italian town 
in the fifteenth century. This looks like 
versatility with a vengeance. 


THe date for the publication of the 
biography of the Prince of Wales, which 
Mr. Grant Richards has long had in pre- 
paration, is now definitely fixed for Monday 
next. 








Tue Queen has accepted a copy of Mrs. 
Craigie’s romance The School for Saints. 
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REPUTATIONS 
RECONSIDERED. 


IV.—MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
N ‘a slight but interesting contribution 
to Lord Tennyson’s biography Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton draws a sharp con- 
trast between two kinds of poetry : one, which 
he calls popular, “ Fda | to the unculti- 
vated masses” ; the other, artistic and appeal- 
ing only to those ‘‘ who are sensitive to the 
expression of deep thought and the true 
beauties of poetic art.” But in i 
out his argument he unwittingly shows that 
to be “artistic” in his sense is to be limited, 
for the greatest poets appeal both to the 
many and the few. He instances Shake- 
speare, who is “‘the most popular,” and yet 
transcends all others in beauty of expres- 
sion. Homer, Dante,’ Moliére — all the 
supreme poets might have been added. 
Among those who do not win attention from 
all sorts and per pag gan but whose 
poetry commands a select and intelligent 
audience, Mr. Watts-Dunton would pro- 
bably number Keats, Shelley, Rossetti, 
Swinburne, and Mr. Arnold. No one who 
loves what is beautiful and appreciates 
fine expression can fail to. be attracted to 
them, and yet they are not popular in the 
sense in which Tennyson or Burns or Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling is popular. 

To find the reason it seems to me we 
must dive a little deeper than Mr. Watts- 
Dunton has done. Popularity or unpopu- 
larity has nothing to do with the question. 
The coarse, ill-equipped modern novelist, 
running his “big human ions” as if 
they were ‘“‘the greatest show on earth,” 
appeais to a huge multitude; but so did 
Scott, Dickens, and George Eliot. It tells 
nothing, therefore, to say that a writer is 
widely read. He may, as Tennyson did, 
attract all that is best in the several grades 
of society, or he may only collect a crowd of 
ignorant admirers from the under sections. 
But, on the other hand, that readers are 
few is no tee that they are fit. In 
these days of cliques and schools it is 
not very difficult for a versifier of very 
moderate attainments indeed to gain the 
ear of a small band of admirers, and be 
a little Pope to them. Such a one is 
almost certain to call himself “artistic,” 
and feel, or affect, a disdain of popular 
approyal. Like Montaigne, he abhors “to 
go preach to the first passer-by, to become 
tutor to the ignorance of the first I meet.” 
Yet this air of superiority is not of itself 
talent. Popularity or unpopularity tells 
nothing about a poet. 

And still, although Mr. Watts-Dunton is 
not happy in the choice of terms, he has 


evidently been et over a very real 
distinction. There is'a class of an the 
head of which stands Burns, whose interest 
lies wholly in the workaday world, whose 
pe, note is a love of life, and who 
appeal almost wholly to pity and fun, tender- 
ness and passion. Anode class, the 
greatest of whom is Milton, with less warmth 
and sympathy, have a deeper appreciation of 





the more august and remote beauty of life, | 


the sense of the sublime, the glory and music 
of words. They do not make a strong 
appeal to those simple elemen instincts 

+ Burns grouped compendiously into one 
expression, ‘the hairt,’ but speak to the 
esthetic, the cultivated sense. It was to 
the order of Milton that Matthew Arnold 
belonged. 

To make this apparent it is only neces- 
sary to take a fine verse from him and 
compare it with a typical one from Burns. 
The familiar ‘‘Dover Beach” gives us 
exactly what we want, a stanza representing 
Arnold’s art at its mignon and also express- 
ing his mental attitude : 

** The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s 

shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d. 

But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long withdrawing roar, 

Retreating to the breath 
night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world.” 


It needs no saying that the _ of man 
which responds to this is very different from 
that which gives back an echo to ‘‘ Ae fond 


| kiss,” or “Had we never loved so kindly,” 


or ‘My luve is like a red, red rose.” A 
a hearts will a at a cry of per- 
sonal regret or passion for one imagination 
that will be stirred by this large sadness and 
the sustained and dignified metaphor by 
which it is expressed. 

I am not instituting a comparison between 
the two poets in point of greatness, but only 
trying to make clear the difference of 
temperament, a difference that sufficiently 
explains why Arnold failed to appreciate 
Burns truly. The next point is that a mind 
of the very highest rank embraces both. 
One finds it. even in those passages which 
embody the impassioned dejection to which 
the greatest poets are subject— 

‘“‘ Tears from the depth of some divine despair.” 


In the Odyssey and the Purgatorio, in the 
Book of Job, and Macbeth a despondency more 
profound than Arnold’s is over and over 
again expressed. But the difference between 
a Homer or a Shakespeare, even a Tenny- 
son, and those minor “artistic” poets who 
have not succeeded in becoming popular, is 
that the former connects the facts of life 
directly with its mysteries, while the latter 
appeal to a secondary sentiment. The 
ordinary wayfaring man has no difficulty in 
grasping what Shakespeare-meant when he 
makes Macbeth exclaim : 
«“ .. . Out, out, brief candle ! 

Life’s but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more.” 
But no one can fully appreciate the fine 
lines quoted from Arnold without under- 
standing the religious doubts and _ contro- 
versies of the period in which they 
were written. And this brings us to 
the great weakness of him and his kind. 
we as they do with themes and senti- 
ments lying apart from daily experience, 
and appealing to those emotions which are 
not like love and grief, elemental, but are 
fostered into an artificial shape by reading 
and cultivation, they are ever tempted to 
refine and refine, to assume more and more 





of special preparation in the audience, to 
widen the distance between art and ordinary 
life, till in the end they find themselves 
ted from all but a small selection of 
their fellows. That this. was so with Mr. 
Arnold does not admit of doubt. He had 
not that tremendous will and self-confidence 
that kept Tennyson steadfast to his purpose 
in face of many early discouragements. 
For twenty years before his death he had 
— ceased to write poetry. Either 
e was not sure of himself, or not sure that 
t art is bound to conquer in the end— 

d to conquer even the Philistine. 

Yet in one sense he has won the battle. 
The much maligned British public is really 
not so bad as it is called. Its worst fault 
is a kind of easily imposed upon good nature, 
which is apt to deify humbugs and char- 
latans on their first appearance, and to 
neglect all merit that is not pushing and 
elamant ; but this worship is never of long 
duration; sooner or later the grain is 
winnowed from the chaff. Merit will always 
have a few honest admirers, and these 
steadily increase as time goes on, while 
mere empty pretentiousness, whatever its 
momentary vogue, is pricked and tossed 
aside; and Matthew Arnold’s poetry has 
quietly and surely emerged from the neglect 
of those early years, and is probably esteemed 
more to-day than it was in the author’s 
lifetime. It is seen now that he filled an 
important place in his generation, that he 
expressed as no other has done the wide 
imaginative aspect of the flux and change 
of the period in which he lived; and if he 
had dared to be a little bolder, and to think 
lessof what Goethe or Milton would have said, 
and more of his own impressions, his place 
would have been higher still. However, 
the slim volume of selections from him 
published by Macmillan is a book the lover 
of nineteenth-century poetry would not com- 
posedly lose. If we except ‘‘ Balder Dead,” 
it omits very little of his essential work. 

It is curious that while the neglected 
verse is emerging from obscurity, his prose 
which attracted so much attention when 
published appears to be losing ground. Yet 
it must always command at least an historical 
interest, as marking a stage in the evolution 
of style. There are four writers of the 
century who dealt with kindred topics and 
who represent as many sides of life. In the 
first place came Macaulay with a manner of 
his own, indeed, yet no new voice. Rather 
the last of the old voices—brilliant, well- — 
informed and full, dwelling mainly on 
the superficial and external, not aware of 
those deeper-currents of thought that were 
to characterise the time that was coming. 
He has wielded an influence out of 

roportion to his strength, mainly because 

is prose was at once extremely striking 
and very easily imitated. But, as a 
recent critic has said, his thought all 
ran in “orderly Dutch dykes.” Next 
we have Carlyle flooding these narrow 
channels with a sea of new ideas, 
but of language and careless of 
form, ing a complete alteration in the 
point of view, yet influencing mere style to a 
very small extent, because his lang 
was so peculiarly his own, so mannered, 
and so flushed with personality, that it was 
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simply impossible for anyone else to adopt 
it without producing the most grotesque 
effect. At his heel followed Ruskin, loving 
grace and music and beauty, and —' 
them with a kind of sweet formality an 
ceremoniousness : a taste for purity of words 
and classic models—a descendant, in short, 
of De Quincey. Finally, we arrive at 
Matthew Arnold, and his perception that 
something still was lacking. Of the three 
styles alluded to, it may be said that all of 
them lacked flexibility. The very archi- 
tecture of Macaulay’s work excluded it. 
His rounded sentence and antithetic con- 
struction are fatal to the play of light and 
shade; they are not meant for laughter 
and tears, and all that lies between. 
Carlyle’s harsher periods, though not un- 
fitted to the dialer of a grim humour, 
are as much lacking in suppleness as 
Macaulay’s; and Mr. Ruskin, especially 
in his first period, was too earnest and 
stately to express a variety of moods. 
Matthew Arnold was able to do what the 
others had not done. His verse is almost 
ainfully melancholy, but his natural 

Seasemay? and playfulness, his archness and 
vivacity, were exquisitely displayed in his 
prose. He could, as none of his contem- 

raries did, pursue an argument stead- 
fastly and yet with all the liveliness of 
spirit and laughing resources of a particu- 
larly keen and well-furnished mind. To 
find his equal in this respect we must either 
go to France or our own excellent prosemen 
of the eighteenth century, to Addison and 
Fielding. And he has wielded an influence 
scarcely second to Macaulay’s. The best 
features in the prose of to-day, its aim at 
clearness, its intolerance of the fomnal and 
pompous and obscure, are very largely due 
to him. 

But if this be so, it may well be asked, is 
it not inconsistent to say that he is going 
out of favour? Well, if an honest answer 
be returned to that it must be personal. No 
one can really reply for his fellow men. 
He can only say: ‘‘I read Matthew Arnold 
once with pleasure and delight, he taught 
me much for which I am grateful, but 
whether it is that he can be sucked dry, or 
that a change has come over the spirit of 
things, very languidly now do I return to 
him.” The reply << ees doubt appear un- 
satisfactory to those who still find an in- 
spiration in his pages, and yet it is capable 
of defence. Mr. Arnold answered to a need 
of his generation, the century is vastly better 
for his having lived and spoken, but that may 
be so, and yet his influence may have ceased 
to be direct. And his was not one of those 
supremely rich and full natures at which 
one can, so to speak, cut and come again, as 
you return, for instance, to Charles Lamb 
or Sir Thomas Browne. That he was 
true to one of his doctrines, that he was 
lucid, is to say all; he offers no second 
banquet. In thinking of his prose I often 
contrast it with that of another poet, 
Heinrich Heine. Arnold apprehended the 
qualities, the finest qualities, of French 
prose, its clearness, logic, and vivacity, and 
es them with success. So did the 
other, but to French lucidity Heine added 
German dreaminess and poetry. Language 
in his hands is as supple and changeable, 





but it exhibited a larger variety of moods, 
passing with the easiest grace from fun and 
satire to a deep pathos or a glowing fancy. 
To be a master of prose one must have 
not only a right theory arid a full command 
of material, but a richly endowed mind. 

And, finally, the part Arnold played in his 
chosen réle of critic was bound to be tempo- 
ary. The method of his time, as is the 
case in all periods of original work, was to 
refer direct to nature. ‘Is this life as I 
know it?” was substantially the question 
by which the claims of art had to stand or 
fall. Carlyle knew no other test; Ruskin 
delighted in applying it. But Arnold’s 
function was to insist on the value of tradi- 
tion and the classical models. His own 
judgment was perpetually guided by the 
— laid down in a famous passage 

eginning : 

‘* There can be no more useful help for dis- 
covering what poetry belongs to the class of the 
truly excellent, and can therefore do us most 
pee 4 than to have always in one’s mind lines 
and expressions of the great masters, and to 
apply them as a touchstone to other poetry.” 


A most excellent device for expelling the 
banal and pretentious from current literature, 
but one that may lead the judgment far 
astray in regard to any new and original 
work, which is as likely as not to go, or 
appear to go, in the teeth of old models! No, 
the true touchstone is supplied by those 
exquisite moments in which poems have been 
‘‘lived but left unsung,” and if you substitute 
for them the memories of those of other 
people as expressed in verse, then you are 
deliberately breaking contact with nature. 

It was worth while reviving this view of 
criticism, however, because it brings Arnold’s 
prose into harmony with his verse, and shows 
the weakness of one to spring from the 
same cause as that of the other. Yet, 
although it would be against the spirit ol 
his own teaching not to look frankly at his 
limitations, let us not forget his merits as a 
great educative influence, a teacher of clear 
thinking and precise statement, a singer 
whose imagination was entranced by the 
great spiritual change that in his day swept 
over ‘‘the naked shingles of the world.” 

P. 


A FORGOTTEN NOVEL BY JAMES 
ANTHONY FROUDE. 


Wuen “ Zeta” first published his little 
volume of three hundred pages, called 
Shadows of the Clouds, the world of 1847 
was duly impressed, both with the general 
ability which the book displayed and the 
force and vigour with which it preached 
some rather heterodox doctrines. When it 
leaked out, as it soon did, that Zeta was 
none other than James Anthony Froude, 
Fellow of Exeter College in Oxford, brother 
of Hurrell Froude of Oriel, the zealous 
High Churchman, public interest waxed 
greater. It waxed, perhaps, greatest of all 
when not long afterwards its author bought 
up all the copies he could lay his hands on 
and destroyed them. The suppression seems 
to have been singularly thorough and suc- 
cessful, for the book is now almost unknown. 








It never figures in the catalogues of second- 
hand booksellers, ‘and is very rarely to be 
seen even in private libraries. The British 
Museum, of course, has a copy, for there, 
if anywhere, is the proverb proved true, 
Litera seripta manet. An author may a 
up or call in his book, but the Museum wi 
never restore what has once fallen into its 
clutches. 

The reason generally assigned for Froude’s 
gp of heal, book, 4" that it was 
too autobio i or at least ap 
to the a yk to be so. The x Fe 
of the hero with his father were thought to 
reflect somewhat closely the quarrel between 
Froude’s father and himself, and there 
are other possibly accidental resemblances 
between the careers of hero and author 
which might lend colour to the idea 
that the k was, in fact, though not 
in form, an autobiography.. Another pos. 
sible motive for withdrawing Shadows 
of the Clouds is supposed to be found 
in the hero’s heretical views on certain 
points. The heresy, viewed by the standards. 
of to-day, is of a mild character; but ortho- 
doxy readily took offence in the Fifties. 


| Indeed, the story runs that when Froude’s 


next book, The Nemesis of Faith, appeared 
Sewell, Fellow of Exeter and ardent High 
Churchman, who afterwards founded Radley 
School, solemnly burnt it in the middle of 
the Quadrangle! Public feeling ran high 
in those days on matters of faith and 
religion in Oxford, and it is quite likely 
that the orthodox Churchman of that time 
would have found much to reprobate in 
Shadows of the Clouds. But if this had 


‘been the reason for its withdrawal, would 


Froude so very shortly afterwards have 
published (not anonymously, but under his 
own name) the far more heterodox Nemesis 
of Faith? A curious story about Froude’s 
election to the Exeter Fellowship used to 
be told in Oxford in the Fifties. Hurrell 
Froude, the High Churchman, was, of 
course, Fellow of Oriel, and the Provost of 
Oriel, Hawkins, a man of small capacity 
and little wisdom, hated the High Church 
Party cordially. When J. A. Froude tried 
for the Oriel Fellowship he was not elected. 
When he subsequently tried at Exeter, on 
the other hand—a pronouncedly High Church 
college in thosedays— he was elected, asreport 
said, under the misapprehension that he d 
been rejected by Oriel as a High Church- 
man and friend of Newman! If there is 
any truth in this old story it is not difficult 
to understand the rage of the Exeter 
Common Room and men like Sewell when 
Froude proceeded to publish heterodox, or 
Latitudinarian, works. 

Shadows of the Clouds, or at least the 
longer of the two stories it contains, is an ex- 
tremely interesting book to read, even at. 
this time of day, and as an example of 
the ‘‘ psychological novel” was considerably 
in advance of its day. It may be admitted 
that it is at times ‘‘ heavy” reading. It. 
has scarcely any plot, no ‘‘incident,” very 
little “action,” and next to no dialogue. 
This gives it a certain monotony inseparable 
from that kind of fiction. But that much 
of it is tremendously impressive cannot be 
denied. Briefly, it is a character-study of 
an unhappy boy, Edward Fowler, the 
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son of a hard, gloomy Church dignitary, 
early deprived of a mother’s care, and 
surrounded by utterly uncongenial brothers 
and sisters, who, after a miserable existence 
at home and at school, pulls himself together 
by a great. effort of will, and at length 
develops into something of a man, only to 
die of consumption before his efforts have 
had time to bear fruit in any noteworthy 
achievement. The interest of the story is 
wholly in the character of the boy, in the 
mental phases through which he passes, 
and in the picture which is incidentally 
given of the ideas and the manners of 
1830-40.. In technique, of course, and as a 
mere example of how to tell a story, the 
book fails. Froude was not a great novelist 
manqué, but merely a man of deep insight 
into character and wide sympathy with 
human frailty, who has left behind him one 
supremely interesting study of a human 
soul. Artistically, indeed, the book comes 
near to being an actual failure. The events 
do not follow one another in satisfactory 
order. and sequence, there is a shade too 
much of the author in the book, and too 
little of the characters : 


“‘ Never dares the man put off the Prophet.” 


Mr. Froude is perpetually at his reader’s 
elbow, jogging him lest he should miss any 
point or fail to draw from it its legitimate 
conclusion. But with all these disadvan- 
tages Shadows of the Clouds remains to 
this day a book that well repays reading. 
It contains many -vivid pictures of the life 
that the great majority of respectable God- 
fearing English people lived in the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century. There 
is, for example, a terrible picture of life at 
an English public school (Westminster) in 
those days; but of much more real and per- 
manent interest than these are the often 
profound and original views on life which 
the author puts forward in the course of his 
narrative. Here, for example, is a singularly 
wise utterance on the subject of education : 


‘“‘I take it to be a matter of the most certain 
a in dealing with boys of an amiable 
infirm disposition, thatexactly thetreatment they 
receive from you they will deserve. Ina general 
way it is true of all persons of unformed character 
who come in contact with you as your inferiors ; 
although with men it cannot be relied on with 
the same certainty, because their feelings are 
less powerful, and their habit of moving this way 
or that under particular circumstances more 
determinate. But with the very large class of 
boys of a yielding nature who have very little 
self-confidence, are very little governed by a 
determined will or judgment, but sway up and 
down under the impulses of the moment, if they 
are treated generously and trustingly, it may 
be taken as an axiom that their feelings will be 
always strong enough to make them ashamed 
not to deserve it.” 


Here is the father’s view of his unfortu- 
nate son :— 


‘** As to the character of the entire boy, his 
temper, disposition, health of tone in heart and 
mind, all that was presumed. It made no 
show at school exhibitions, and, at least 
directly, assumed no form of positive import- 
ance as re ed after-life. So this was all 
left to itself. Of course, if a boy knew half 
the Iliad by heart at ten and had construed the 
Odyssey through at eleven, all other excellences 








were a matter of course. . . . He was naturally 
timid, and shrunk from all the amusements and 
games of other boys. So much the better, he 
would keep to his books.” 


The boy goes to Westminster and is placed 
on the Foundation, “‘ where for one year, 
at least, to all boys, and to some for every 
year, the life was as hard, and the treat- 
ment as barbarous as that of the negroes in 
Virginia.” 

' The lad’s character at school is thus 
summarised : ‘ 


‘* The defect in Edward’s nature, as I under- 
stand it, was that he was constitutionally a 
coward. Constitutionally, I say. It was not 
his own fault. Nature had ordered him so just 
as she orders others constitutionally brave. 
One may like these the best, but one must be 
cautious how one praises them for what they 
have earned by no merit of their own. Courage 
of this kind—animal courage—is a gift, not an 
accomplishment. . . . Neither animal courage 
nor animal cowardice result from any principle, 
they are merely passions . . . so different from 
moral courage and moral cowardice that they 
seem to me to have nothing in common except 
the name. . . . What Fowler had not was 
animal courage, he was subject to the passion 
of timidity, in the same way as other boys are 
subject to the passions of anger, jealousy, 
cruelty, or gross appetites; and it ought to 
have been unders that he was falling be- 
fore a constitutional weakness instead of bei 
supposed that he had a formed, settled character 
of meanness and cowardice.” 


After this powerfully subtle analysis of 
the boy’s character the rest of the story 
follows on the whole with logical necessity. 
He is removed from Westminster, and after 
a miserable year or two at home, sent to a 
private tutor, where he is happy enough, 
and afterwards to Oxford, where he is 
generally popular. It seems questionable 
whether a youth who had passed through 
such a boyhood would have thus blossomed 
out into the possession of attractive social 
qualities ; but probably had the story been 
worked out with greater care, this would 
have been accounted for. As it is, both in 
style and in construction the book is often 
slipshod. While at Oxford he falls in love 
and into debt. He is en for a brief 
space, and the engagement is broken off on 
the debts being made known. He takes to 
dissipation to drown care, and is rusticated 
from Oxford. From this — begins the 
work of his redemption, and by sheer force 
of will and hard work he ultimately blossoms 
out into a decent member of society. The 
girl to whom he had been engaged marries 
someone else in a rather fantastic manner, 
though her love for Fowler remains un- 
changed. Fowler pulls her son out of the 
water at Torquay, which gives an oppor- 
tunity for reconciliation and. mut ex- 
planations, and finally he dies in a highly 
unorthodox frame of mind. This in itself 
must have fluttered the dovecotes of 1847 
somewhat, though the author exerts con- 
siderable ingenuity to make it appear that 
he is himself quite as much shocked as his 
readers at the heretical views of his hero. 
Indeed, this attitude is kept up, throughout 
the book. Altogether, Shadows of the Clouds 
is a noteworthy book, and is worth reissu- 
ing, if only as a literary curiosity, 





A GERMAN MARE’S NEST. 


Tue problem of Shak ’s Sonnets is 
yet unsolved. The literary arena is dusty 
with the onsets of rival jousters, champions 
of Pembroke, champions of Southampton. 
The publication of Mr. Sidney Lee’s Dic- 
tionary of National Biography article, and of 
Lady Newdegate-Newdigate’s Gossip from a 
Muniment Room, have aroused the controversy 
in an acute form. Mr. William Archer has 
flung himself into the fray with a magazine 
article. Nor are the lists yet closed. Herr 
Georg Brandes has yet to run his course ; 
Mr. George Wyndham has to run his. 
To the impartial observer it would seem 
as if this were the one question on 
which no scholar could be trusted to 
keep his head or to refrain from the 
delightful but illegitimate sport of mare’s- 
nesting. The spoils of a chase recently 
undertaken have come into our hands. 
Herr Gregor Sarrazin is a student of no 
mean repute, though with an unhappy 
penchant for seeing the verbal parallel stand- 
ing where it ought not.. On Hamlet, on 
Thomas Kyd, he has done good and sug- 
gestive work. His contributions to the 
speculative biography of Shakespeare are 
not to be despised. He has made the long- 
rejected hypothesis of an early Italian journey 
by the poet seem plausible. Nevertheless, in 


el his recent William Shakespeare's Lehrjahre, 


he most undeniably puts his foot in it over 
the Sonnets. With Nis general standpoint 
on the matter we have no quarrel. Follow- 
ing Hermann Isaac he reiterates the point, 
which Mr. Tyler and his fellow upholders 
of the Pembroke theory have yet to meet, 
that the style and thought of the Sonnets, 
or at least of the Dark Woman and Jealousy 
Sonnets, are the style and thought of the 
plays and poems written before 1595, and 
not those of the plays written between 1598 
and 1601. Herr Isaac holds the Friend of 
the Sonnets to be the Earl of Essex. In this, 
however, Herr Sarrazin does not follow 
him, but is content with Drake and Gerald 
Massey to believe that Southampton was 
the person addressed. Incidentally, he 
makes a very sensible observation for the 
benefit of those who think that the whole 
question does not signify a brass button. 
“Tt is not,” he says, 


‘* a matter of indifference ° a ——— of 
Shakespeare’s character whether these peems 
were dressed . . . to a weak-headed 
sensualist like William Herbert, or to one 
who, like Southampton, was, for all his faults 
and acts of rashness, a chivalrous, brave, and 
high-minded gentleman.” 


But we are not concerned with the general 
question as between Southampton and Pem- 
broke. Herr Sarrazin, in support of his 
thesis, ventures upon the dangerous ground 
of textual emendation. He is troubled by 
the 148rd Sonnet, which runs as follows: 


‘* So, as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feather’d creatures broke away, 
Sits down her babe, and makes all swift de- 

spatch 

In pursuit of the thing she would have stay ; 
Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase, 
Cries to catch her whose busy. care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 
Not prizing her poor infant’s discontent : 
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So runn’st thou after that which flies from 


thee, 
Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind ; 
But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me, 
And play the mother’s part, kiss me, be kind : 
So will I pray that thou mayst have thy 
Will 


If thou turn back and my loud crying 
still.” 

It has been held that there is a pun 
in the last line but one, and, on the 
face of it, as Pembroke’s name was 
William Herbert, while Southampton’s 
was Henry Wriothesley, this tells for 
Pembroke. But what if this pun should 
somehow have displaced another, an earlier 
pun ? and if this earlier pun could be shown 
to be somehow significant of Southampton ? 
So should the righteous come to his own 
again, and Pembroke, ‘‘the man of sin,” 
be ousted. Can we reconstruct, divine the 
original state of the text? What is the 
root-metaphor of the sonnet? What is all 
this about the poultry-yard ? Aha! Eureka! 
Hoch! Let Herr Sarrazin announce his 
incomparable discovery in his own words: 


** As in a palimpsest I read the original text 
of the closing lines, thus: 
*So will I pray that thou mayst have thy 
“« Hen,” ; 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying pen.’ 


For ‘pen,’ cf. Luerece, 681: ‘He pens her 
piteous clamours in her head’; and ‘ Hen’ is an 
abbreviation of Henry, not, indeed, so common 
as Harry or Hal, but still not altogether un- 
usual. Henry Wriothesley was the name of 
Shakespeare’s friend, who would seem, also, to 
have been his rival.” 


The reader will think, as we thought, that 
the learned German, with that impassive 
Teutonic humour of his, is joking with us. 
But no! you may search in vain for a sign 
that he regards his suggestion in any other 
light than that of the most serious com- 
placency. Well, well! as the tragic poet 
says, 
WOAAR Ta Fewwd Koddiy dvOpdrou Sewdrepov wérct. 


But surely this is the biggest mare’s-nest 
upon which unhappy quester after the 
problem of the “ Sonnets ” has ever lighted, 
and contains the most stupendous wind-egg 
of them all. 





THE DISCOUNT QUESTION. 
A Desperate REmMeEpy. 


‘WE have received a rather remarkable com- 
munication from a London bookseller of 
good position, who assures us that he 
seriously contemplates taking the measures 
proposed in the draft circular of which we 
give a copy below. We offer no comment 
on this communication, which, however, 
cannot, at all events, be described as dull 
reading. Messrs. ’s circular is addressed 





TO BOOKSELLERS, 


and the following is its text: 


“During 1897 the condition of the book 


trade has been a subject of anxious discussion 
among publishers, booksellers, and authors. It 





is recognised by all that, except for those book- 
sellers who, in consequence of vast sales, are 
able to buy in large quantities on special terms, 
bookselling, as now conducted, affords a ridicu- 
lously insufficient net return for the capital and 
energy which the calling demands. e legiti- 
mate profits are, in fact, deliberately handed 


over to the public, while the ‘intelligent’ 
bookseller toils all the year round for the 


benefit of his landlord, and for the getting of 
a bare living profit for himself by the sale of 
fancy articles, stationery, and other auxiliaries. 
Briefly, and in other words, the bookseller 
demonstrates himself to be what ‘the immortal 
Mr. Bumble once denominated the law. The 
futility of appealing to anything in the shape 
of esprit de corps has been proved ad nauseam, 
and, instead of combining for the common 
welfare, each bookseller fights only for his own 
individual hand, and all agree to pursue the 
suicidal policy of the ‘happy dispatch’ by 
cutting each other’s commercial throats. Every 
su, remedy has, so far, failed, and we 
believe that only one other now remains—viz., 
the reductio ad absurdum of making it unprofit- 
able to sell books at all. With this object in 
view we have decided to sell, in future, new 
books published at any price whatever, from 
one shilling upwards, at the actual prices at 
which they are supplied by the publisher to the 


bookseller, and we shall use every means in our . 


power to make the public acquainted with this 
fact. When the time arrives, if it ever should 
arrive, that booksellers revert to a policy of 
common sense by agreeing to sell their goods 
at the full published price, and only at that, 
we pledge ourselves to fall in line, and do as 
they do; but not until then. This course has 
been decided upon in no spirit of antagonism 
to booksellers, but, on the contrary, for their 
own benefit, in the hope that it may succeed, 
where other experiments have failed, in restor- 
ing bookselling to the status of a profitable 
and self-respecting calling, instead of one that 
leads (facilis descensus Averno) to the wide-open 
doors of the Court of Bankruptcy. 


It fis to be assumed that this combative 
bookseller expects that a short, sharp fight 
on these lines will result in victory—or that 
the moral effect of his attempt to solve the 
discount question will be worth a large 
sacrifice. 





THE WEEK. 





HERE has been a curious little rush of 
books of travel during the last week. 
Mrs. Bishop’s (Isabella L. Bird’s) Korea 
and her Neighbours, in two volumes, makes a 
particularly timely appearance. The book 
is based upon observations made in four 
visits to Korea, between January, 1894, and 
March, 1897, and Mrs. Bishop’s interest in 
the country was aroused only gradually. 
She writes : 


** My first journey produced the impression 
that Korea is the most uninteresting country 
I ever travelled in, but during and since 
the war, its political perturbations, rapid 
changes, and possible destinies, have given me 
an intense interest in it; while Korean character 
and industry, as I saw both under Russian rule 
in Siberia, have enlightened me as to the better 

ssibilities which may await the nation in the 

ture. Korea takes a similarly strong grip on 


all who reside in it sufficiently long to overcome 
the feeling of distaste which at first it undoubt- 
edly inspires.” 








Mrs. Bishop adds that the two best books 
on Korea have become obsolete, and that 
the traveller must now find his own facts. 
Accuracy has been her test aim, and 
her success in this io is vouched for 
by Sir Walter C. Hillier, who was until 
recently the British Consul-General for 
Korea. The book is illustrated with views 
of national types; and a map of Korea and 
the neighbouring countries is supplied. 


A soox for big-game sportsmen is Mr. 
Arthur H. Neumann’s Elephant Hunting in 
East torial Africa. Mr. Neutnann 
claims that he has penetrated into regions 
not hitherto trodden by the British ° 
man. The book is admirably produced, 
and the illustrations are exciting. In one 
Mr. Neumann is discovered on the ground 
being attacked by a furious cow elephant. 
“Kneeling over me,” he writes, “‘she made 
three distinct lunges, sending her left tusk 
through the biceps of my right arm, and 
stabbing me between the right ribs; at the 
same time pounding my chest with her head 
and crushing in my ribs.” 





A Turrp volume of travels is Mrs. Mary A. 
Walker’s Old Tracts and New Landmarks. 
Here we have wayside sketches in Orete, 
Macedonia, Mitylene, &c. Mrs. Walker has 
written of Eastern Europe in several previous 
works. Here she opens an old portfolio, 
and chats pleasantly on the experiences 
which her sketches recall. 





Tue edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
in the “Temple Classics ” is completed by 
the issue of the fifth and sixth volumes. 


A work of importance is Mr. Edward 
Jenks’s Law and Politics in the Middle Ages. 
The writer’s first aim is to show that Law in 
the Middle Ages was not “the arbitrary 
command of authority, but something 
entirely different.” 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 


Srvuprzs oF rae Miwp iw Curist. By the Rev. Thomas 
Adamson. T &T.Clark. 4s. 6d. 

Tae Currtcat Lire: a Serres or Letrers ro MrIntsTers. 
By Dr. John Watson, and Other Writers. Hodder & 
Stoughton, 5s, 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tas Lire or Narottow raz Tarep. By Archibald 
Forbes. Chatto & Windus. 12s. 


POETRY, ORITICISM, BELLES LETTRES. 

Tue Poertrcan Works or Avsreey pe Vues. Vol. V. 
Macmillan & Co. 5s. 

Twenty-Five Oanros From roe Divina CoMMEDIA OF 
Dants. Translated into English ‘Verse. Digby, 
Long & Co. 

Tas Orrum-Eater anp Essays. By Thomas De Quincey. 
Edited by Richard Le Gallienne. Ward, Lock & Co. 


FICTION. 
Taz Gows awp tHe Min. By Prester St. George. Digby 
Long & Co. 
Quezws any Kwaves. By Celia Nash. Digby, Long & Co, 
3s, 6d. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Buns or Tae Barrisa Exrizz. By Dr. W.T. Greene, F.Z.8- 
The Imperial Press, Ltd. 6s. . 
Taz Feen Wortv. By Francis George Heath, Eighth 
edition, revised. Tho Imperial Press, Ltd. 65s. 
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TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Caure awp Formosa: tHe Story or a Successrun Mis- 
stow. By the Rev. Jas. Johnston. Third edition. 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd. 

Sunwr Memortes or aw Inpiaw Wintsr. By Sara H. 
Dunn. Walter Scott, Ltd, 6s. 

Sourz Avrerca ov To-Dar. By Captain Francis Young- 
husband, 0.1.E. Maemillan & Co. 

Korga 4Wp BEE Neteupovns: A Nazsative or Travel, 
By Mrs, Bishop. 2 vols. John Murray. 

Ocpv Taacks sawp New LanpMarxs: Waysipre Sxercues 
mm Crere, Maceponia, Murrriens, &c, Richard 
Bentley & Son. 

Ecersanst-Hontine in East Equatorial 
Arthur H. Neumann. Rowland Ward. 

Beut’s Catusprat Szrres: Tas Carne prat Cuurcu oF 
Exzrsr. By Percy Addleshaw, B.A. George Bell & 
Sons. Is, 6d. 


Araica, By 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Tas Uwiverstry Torortat Serms: ras Tvrorian 
Cuemisrey. Part Il.: Merats, By G. H. Bailey, 
D.Sc. Edited by William Briggs, M.A. W. B. Clive. 
3s. 6d. 

Gsomerey ror Bsarnwers. By George M. Minchin, M.A. 
The Clarendon Press. 1s. 6d, 

A Frest Year's Covrss or Expzrrmentran Work 1” 
Cugmistey. Edward Arnold, Is. 6d. 

Precertors’ Ssrras: Tus Precertors’ Fruycxu 

By Ernest Weekley, M.A. W. B, Clive. 


Tas 
Cours. 
2s. 6d. 

Tae Vicrortay Kei Seeres, Joho Bright. 2s. 6d. 

Perr Press Sserezs (Cambridge University Press): La 
Forronzs pe D’Artacnay, By Alexandre Dumas, 
Edited by Arthur R, Ropes, M.A. A SEgLkoTIion From 
Lame’s Tates rrom Saaxusrzare. Edited by J. H 
Flather, M.A. Minwa Vow Banwartmu. By G. EK. 
Lessing. Edited by H. J. Wolstenholme, M.A. Ezeur 
Srogres rzom AnpgRrsEN. Edited by Walter Rippmann, 
M.A. Tae Mzpxa ov Evrirmpzs. Edited by Clinton 
E. 8. Headlam, M.A, Remi zur sts Amis, By Hector 
Malot. Edited by Margaret De G. Verrall. Eanun’s 
Mrcrocosmoararuy. Edited by Alfred S. West, M.A. 
Tax Farry Taves or Masrse Perravit, Edited by 
Walter Rippmann, M.A. Car Juiz Omsanis pz BsiLo 
Gattrco, Liber II. Edited by BE. 8. Shuckburgh, 
M.A. Corwetivs Negros. Edited by E. 8. Shuck- 
burgh, M.A. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Year's Agr, 1898, Compiled by A. 0. R. Carter. J. 8. 
Virtue & Co. 3s, 6d. Reminiscences or aN lypIaw 
Pottos Orscorat. By Arthur Crawford, C.M.G. Second 
edition. The Roxburghe Press, A VUINLICATION OF 
roe Bow “ Apostosic# Cura.” By the Cardinal 
Archbishop and Bishops of the Province of Westminster. 
Longmans, Green & Oo. SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL 
Rerorst oF THE Unitzsp States Groto@icat Suavey 

« 7TO THE Sxkorerany or THE InrentoRn: 1896-06. By 
Charles D. Walcott. Parts I, and I, Government 
Printing Office (Washington). Lzrress rrom JuLi; 
or, Lient rrom THE Borpgrtanyp, By W. T. Stead. 
Grant Richards. 28. Brutu’s Reapex’s SwauasrzaRe, 
Conpunstp 30R ScHoor, Pagtour, aNp Puiatror™. 
By David Charles Bell. Hodder & Stonghton. 3s, 6d. 
Princietzs oF Ponrtican Economy, By J. Shield 
Nicholson, D.Sc, Vol. Il.: Book III, A, & C. Black 
Boox Prides Currsnr. Vol. XI. Elliot Stock. £1 1s. 
Tas Far Eastzrw Quzstion. By Valentine Chirol. 
Macmillan & Co. Taz Wrats or AOCHILLES; OR, 108 
Srory or tHe Intp, Retold by Lilian Goadby. 
Edwin, Vaughan & Co. Hora Novisstma, By Charles 
Lawrence Ford, B.A. Houlston& Sons. Is. 6d. Law 
ayp Powurrios rm THE Mippiz Aeszs, By Edward 
Jenks, M.A. John Murray. 12s, Unrrep Sratzs Gzo- 
yoeroat Survay: Tae Griaciat Laxe Aqassiz, By 
Warren Upham, Tux Fiora or trax Ampoy Crays. 
By John Strong Newberry. GzoLoey or THe Denvex 
Bastw 1m Cororapo. By Samuel Franklin Emmons, 
MonoeRparas or THE Uwyirap Srares GaoLoeroaL 
‘Survey. Government Printing Office, 














DRAMA. 


lite man fares none too well at 
the hands of the dramatist. He is, 
indeed, rarely to be seen on the stage at all, 
which, by him, may be accounted a tetas 
since it is chiefly as a caricature that he is 
of any dramatic utility. Mr. L. N. Parker 
has introduced a popular novelist into “‘ The 
Happy Life,” and what is the type? A 
wellaee hiaiatd, curled (and probably scented) 
dandy, who works two hours a day—a fit 
companion for the amiable lady novelist, 
‘too popular to need reviews” and an ever 
welcome guest at the houses of the great, 
who flitted through the curious melodrama, 
manufactured not long ago out of Miss 
Marie Corelli’s Sorrows of Satan. But 
surely the most -unrecognisable gendelettre 
(as the French humorist has it, basing 
himself upon the etymology of gendarme) is 
the ‘‘ David Holmes” of Miss Martha 
Morton’s play, ‘‘A Bachelor’s Romance,” 
in which Mr, John Hare makes his welcome 
reappearance on the London boards. Mr. 
David, as he is affectionately called by his 
familiars, is an ‘‘ eminent literary critic.” 
The chief contributor to a weekly paper of 
Dy ey vaguely named The Review. He has 
a den of books with an outlet upon the roof, 
to which he occasionally betakes himself to 
escape bores. In what city or even what 
country ? impossible to say ; but presumably 
London. ere, as old bachelor, in the 
autumn of life, our literary recluse has spent 
many years—so absorbed in his books that 
he has had no time to see his ward—a young 
lady of seventeen, to whom he continues to 
send dolls and rocking-horses. Mark you! 
he is not the editor of The Review, but a 
contributor to that organ. Nevertheless, he 
keeps on the premises a couple of hungry 
young literary lions, to whom he tosses an 
occasional bundle of books for review with 
the intimation that they may or may 
not sign the “notices” of the same— 
notices which they scribble off there 
and then on their knee, without, so far, as 
one can see, even glancing at the contents 
of the volumes. Also, thers is an aged 
retainer, or literary hack, who “potters 
about” (in the classical idiom of “ Peter 
the Great”’) at a side table. The status 
of- Mr. David’s young assistants may be 
inferred from the fact that they share a 
dress suit with each other. Yet the eminent 
critic is not ungenerous. He is ever ready 
to buy an old Plato for a guinea, or put 
his hand in his trousers et (where he 
carries his gold loose), to help a deserving 
case. The aged retainer, who, by the way, 
in his doddering senility writes a realistic 
novel, must be an almost unique example 
of the literary critic’s bounty, since he is an 
acknowledged failure in life, and of no 
ossible use to his patron. In what city, 
in what country, one wonders, have such 
literary types been observed ? 





Tue truth is, that they have never 
been observed at all. They are not. even 
“‘made in Germany,” as the structure of 
Miss Martha Morton’s play itself may have 
been—for ‘‘A Bachelor’s Romance,’ 








which | understand Sylvia’s primary infatuation. 


is not described on the playbill as original, 
is curiously su ive of the old-world 
romance of Adolph L’Arronge or his period 
before the realism of Sudermann invaded the 
German stage. Miss Martha Morton, of 
whom one does not remember to have 
heard as a dramatist, may have done this 
play off her own bat, as the saying is; but 

ould not be surprised to learn that it 
had a German original, and that the lite 
critic who practises his craft in suc 
strange surroundings was in his previous 
state of existence a professor of some 
kind with disciples or assistants in his 
laboratory. Such a literary workshop as 
Mr. David's is certainly inconceivable at the 
present day, and it is a curious commentary 
upon the pretensions of the stage to be 
“exact” and educative that a picture of 
this kind should not only pass muster, 
but receive a certain measure of popular 
applause. 





HERE criticism may end and admiration 
of Mr. Hare’s work begin. The production 
cf ‘‘A Bachelor’s Romance” at the Globe 
adds appreciably to the pleasures of the 
theatre-going public. Providing one accepts 
the eminent literary critic as an indispensable 
postulate—and the public have no difficulty 
about that—the story of the withered old 
bachelor’s new-found love for his youthful 
ward, who brings a ray of sunshine and an 
atmosphere of buttercups and 4aisies into 
the m old den of books, is fre ight with 
a rare . Mr. David is one of Mr. 
Hare’s most “gry Kamar impersonations. 
What a finished ‘‘ character” actor he is to 
be sure, albeit a trifle sharp and decisive in 
manner for so unworldly a recluse as this 
aging bookworm. When the young lady 
of seventeen looks up her guardian in his 
study he does not know who she is, nor 
does she immediately tell. him. She is 
merely, he thinks, one of the competitors 
for the thousand-pound prize offered by 
The Review, and of which he is appointed 
adjudicator, for a story. Indeed, everyone 
around him is a competitor; so that between 
his honesty and his good nature there is a 
sore struggle for predominance. But the 
ordeal of the prize adjudication is, after all, 
a lighter one than that he is unwittingly 
called up to face when he falls head over 
ears in love with the artless and winsome 
Sylvia, young enough to be his grand- 
daughter. 





Nor only would it be improper to avail 
himself of his official position to captivate 
the young lady’s affections; but he hardly 
knows whether, he is in love. Like Mr. 
Barrie’s Professor Goodwillie, he is merely 
conscious of some new influence having come 
into his life like a strain of melody into a 
great silence. But Sylvia is thrown upon 
his hands and something must be done with 
her. He thinks to marry her to a youthful 
admirer—the successful competitor for the 
other prize; but Sylvia herself is unwilling. 
He is blind to what everybody else sees 
clearly, that the young. lady’s affections are 
fixed upon himself. How it came to be so 
is the author’s secret. I confess, I do not 
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Mr. David is the last man in the world that 
one would pitch upon as the beau ideal of 
an emancipated schoolgirl already attending 
concerts and dances. But the tist is 
an autocrat within his own domain. He 
says a thing is, and provided he and the 
actor neers between them in rendering it 
acceptable, it forthwith assumes the com- 
plexion of truth. This marvel is accom- 
plished in Mr. David’scase. The schoolgirl’s 
caprice becomes a delightful motive for the 
play, whose development the house follows 
with undisguised satisfaction. It is a pure 
fairy-tale, but Mr. David is so simple, so 
unselfish, so kind, so deserving, that no one 
has it in his heart to grudge him his good 
fortune. 





Is it in very truth good fortune for a man 
of middle age to win the love of a schoolgirl? 
For the purposes of this play, no doubt. 
These may in a special sense be described as 
amours sans lendemain. We do not trouble 
to follow them beyond the fall of the curtain. 
The sound of wedding bells has always been 
accepted as a satisfactory climax on the 
stage, and Miss Martha Morton gives us 
not one wedding, but two, if not three. 
One of the young lions captures a fascin- 
ating widow, David’s sister, charmingly 
impersonated by Miss May Harvey. The 
other, it is true, having set his affections 
upon Sylvia, is left lamenting. He has 
been spoilt, we are told, by his success in 
the literary competition, having by this time 
procured no fewer than twelve suits of 
clothes. But this drawback, to the satisfac- 
tion of the audience, is speedily redressed 
by a brother of Mr. David’s—a sad dog to 
begin with—who wears a sporting overcoat 
and helps himself too freely to the brandy- 
bottle, but ultimately a reformed character, 
thanks to a little rustication in a rose-decked 
cottage and a course of milk and turnips, 
which he adopts in preference to alcohol 
and tobacco. He, too, causes the wedding 
bells to ring by making up some long- 
standing difference with his innamorata. 





Arrer being harassed by the problem 
drama of Mr. Pinero and the fashionable 
cynicism of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, it is 
curious with what relish the public turn to 
this simple diet. To be sure, the acting of 
Miss Martha Morton’s rather conventional 
romance is all that could be desired. Mr, 
Hare’s part as Mr. David I have mentioned 
as one of his best. He has had the luck to 
discover a most winning little actress in Miss 
Nellie Thorne, who looks the heroine to the 
life. Miss Nellie Thorne has the charm of 
youth and simplicity unspoilt as yet by the 
artifices of the stage which nih French 
and American imgénues so mannered and in- 
sufferable. Miss May Harvey as the widow 
brightens the scenes in which she appears, 
and Mr. Frederick Kerr shows a com- 
mendable adaptability first as the dissipated 
young man about town, and afterwards 
as the reformed candidate for matrimony. 
Quite a remarkable study of “ pottering ” 
old age is given by Mr. Gilbert Hare. 
There is senility not only in his voice and 
manner, but in his very clothes, 


J. FN. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE AUTHORS FIGURES —A 
CHALLENGE. 


Sm,—Sir Walter Besant is unfortunate. 
Why does he not give in and admit himself 
mistaken? One can’t shine at all points of 
the compass, and it is no disgrace to him 
that he writes better than he reckons. If 
you are a master at one thing, why show 
yourself a ridiculous blunderer at another ? 
And it is no excuse for him that in most 
other things the Amateur is “on the town.” 
He cannot distinguish between three-and-a- 
half and six—this dilettante of arithmetic ; 
calls his bungling a “‘ small error of detail ” 
(as if a ‘‘small error of detail” could not 
upset a nation’s budget), and would, never- 
theless, establish himself our ‘‘ Comptroller 
of Figures.” 

Sir Walter is equally unfortunate in his 
playful allusion to myself. His psycho- 
logical nose should have made him scent the 
difference between my feelings towards the 
Literary Agent and my feelings towards his 
Magazine. For the one, asI know him, I 
have the same natural shrinking that one 
has from contact with a maquereau; for 
the other, in moments of malice, a smile 
—in moments of good-nature, surprise at 
its blundering ignorance — yet never a 
suspicion of intentional deceit. 

I thank Sir Walter all the same; and I 
wonder if in his genial humour he will 
withdraw his Catonian jest: ‘‘ Heinemannus 
delendus est! ””—I am, dear Sir, very truly 
your (and Sir Walter’s) obedient servant, 

Wma. HeErvemann. 


P.S.—We publishers are anxious—no 


| class more so—to purge our ranks of black 


sheep, if they exist. I hereby challenge 
Sir Walter to prove his assertions, and to 
name the person who pretends to have spent 
“£14 on advertising, when £5 is nearer the 
mark.” I further undertake, in case of a 
libel action, to pay all his out-of-pocket 
expenses (and let him engage the best 
counsel), if he can prove his assertion to 
the satisfaction of ajury. If he cannot, let 
him admit it, and at all costs let us get rid 
of these unseemly innuendoes. 
W. H. 





Srr,—It would, I think, be discourteous 
to Sir Walter Besant to take no notice of 
his last letter, and yet I do not see that I 
can say anything fresh. So far from fixing 
upon this or that detail, I stated, in the 
broadest way, a charge, which Sir Walter 
Besant makes absolutely no attempt to meet. 
Let me restate it—finally, I hope. A 
publishing proposal is submitted to the 
Author; whether that proposal be fair or 
not obviously depends upon the special 
circumstances of the case—extent of the 
work, presence or not of illustrations, quality 
of paper and binding, amount expended in 
advertising, &c. Instead of ascertaining 
definitely what these circumstances were, 
the Author, so far, at least, as the outsider 
can judge, imagined what they were likely 
to be, and, upon the strength of its imagin- 


showed that these imaginings were contrary 
to SS, and involved grave errors. 
In defending them Sir Walter t made 
further and even graver errors (¢.g., the 
statement that a nominal edition of 1,500 
would yield enough “overs” to supply 
press and presentation copies). I had, of 
course, to point out these errors, but I do 
not wish to insist upon them. Even if the 
Author’s imaginings were probable, instead 
of being, as I contend, improbable; even if 
they were free from error, as I contend they 
are demonstrably not, I should still urge 
that it is wrong to criticise another man’s 
conduct upon the basis not of what one 
knows to be the facts, but of what one 
thinks are likely to be the facts. That is 
the question, and until Sir Walter Besant 
addresses himself to it I think I may fairly 
neglect all side issues.—I am, yours, &c., 
Atrrep Nort. 


THE BITTER CRY OF A SECOND- 
HAND BOOKSELLER. 


Srr,—How the publication of the prices 
of books at sales works may be illustrated 
thus: Three years ago a book was marked 
in a bookseller’s catalogue at £4. For 
various reasons I was probably the only 
man alive who would have given £4 for 
that copy: I had another of the same 
edition. I paid £4; and then, in Book 
Prices Current, or some such manual, found 
that the bookseller had bought the copy for 
£1, probably at the Auchinleck sale, as far 
asI remember. I don’t dge the book- 
seller his success, nor do I want to sell the 
book for £4: the price was a matter of 
sentiment. But I cannot join in the lamen- 
tations of your aggrieved second-hand book- 
seller. Whether £4 for a £1 book is ‘“‘a 
fair price” is a question of metaphysics ; 
but, as the Yankee said of eternal punish- 
ment, ‘‘ our people would never stand it.”— 
I am, yours, &c., AnpREw Lana. 

Jan. 8: St. Andrews, N.B. 





A “LANG CATALOGUE.” 


Sir,—Your notice of my “Lang Cata- 
logue” surprised me, as I sent out no 
copies to the press. 

t is a catalogue of books in my private 
library, and does not profess to be complete, 
far less to be a bibliography. It has been 
sent to friends who are in a position to help 
me to complete my set of Mr. Lang’s books, 
and already I have got valuable assistance. 

It expressly excludes Mr. Lang’s periodical! 
and journalistic work, — I have a very 
large collection of articles, leaders, &c. 

Thanking you for your kindly notice, and 
regretting I have no copy to send you.—I 
am, yours, &c. 

OC. M. Fatconer. 
Dundee, Jan. 10, 1898. 








People’s Edition, price 6d., with Portrait. (Special terms 
for quantities.) 

JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 

with Two Essays by MAZZINI: “THOUGHTS on 

DEMOCRACY” and “THE DUTIES of MAN,” 

“B®. A. V.’s Memoir of Mazzini is, we are glad to see, now 
issued at sixpence, so that it can be procured and read 
bv everyone interested in the development and growth of 
Democracy.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Oxyrhynchus. Delivered at Oxford by the Rev. WALTER LOOK, D.D., and 
the Rev. WILLIAM SANDAY, D.D., LL.D. 
LITERATURE.—“ These Lectures are particularly valuable not only as presentin 
the views of two very able critics, but as summiaog up the results of the large mass o 
criticism and suggestion already published.” 





Part XV., now ready, price 3s, 6d. net per Part. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN EUROPE 


from the DECLINE of the ROMAN EMPIRE. Comprising also Maps of Parts of 
Asia and of the New World connected with European History. Edited by R. LANE 
POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer in Diplomatic in the University of Oxford, 





6 vols., medium 8vo, half-bound, price £3 3s. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON. With the 


Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by G. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., 
Pembroke College. 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW.—“ The definitive edition of an important 
English classic. A worthy monument of English scholarship.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ODES of KEATS. With Illustrations, 


Notes, and Analyses, and a Memoir. By ARTHUR C. DOWNER, M.A., Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ lt bears throughout the impress of thorough know- 

ledge on the part of its author, and will be exceedingly useful to all serious students of the 





Miniature Edition. 32mo. (a) On Writing Paper for MS. Notes, paper boards, 3s, 6d. 3 


(5) On Oxford India Paper, roan, 5s. 


HORACE: the COMPLETE WORKS of. Edited 


by the Very Rev. E. C. WICKHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln. 





Post 8vo, pp. viii.-52, stiff covers, 1s. 6d, 


ARISTOTELIS DE ARTE POETICA LIBER. 


Recognovit brevique adnotatione critica instruxit. I. BYWATER, Litterarum 
Graecarum Professor Regius. 





" HENRY FROWDE, London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and New York. 





PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL SERIES OF ATLASES 
FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE. 


Entirely New and greatly Ealarged Editions of these favourite Atlases have been 

at considerable met in order to render them the most com ——e works Ofand 

pal new features are the Introduction of Physical Maps the 

t information in the form of Steamship, Railway, 

= yond Routes has been added to the Political Maps, and entirely new Indexes have 
prepa 





1. PHILIPS’ COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS OF 


PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND ANCIENT GBOGRAPHY. 


Comprising 74 Maps Modern and 18 Ancient), with a Consulting Ind 
Imperial 8vo, te > Geiteorea, price 10s. 6d. r . we, 


2. PHILIPS’ STUDENT’S ATLAS, 


Comprising 56 ye Age and Political, and 4 Ancient Maps. 
Index. Imperial 8vo, bound in cloth, price 7s, 6d. . 


PHILIPS’ SELECT ATLAS, 


Comprising 43 Physical and Political Maps of the Priucipal Countries of the 
World. With a Consulting Index. Impe 8vo, bound in cloth, price 5s, 


PHILIPS’ INTRODUCTORY ATLAS. 


Comprising 31 Maps of the Principal Countries of the World. With a Consulting 
Index. Imperial 8vo, bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


PHILIPS’ YOUNG STUDENT'S ATLAS. 


Comprising 51 Maps of tne Principal Countries of the World. With Index. 
Imperial 4to, bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 





With a Consulting 














The above Atlases are wn general use in Schools and Colleges both at home and 
abroad. The Maps are clearly srinted in colours, and are constantly being revised. 
The Binding is extra strong, and specially adapted for School use. 


Philips’ Illustrated Catalogue of Atlases will be sent gratis on application. 








GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Freer Srrezer, EC. 


agen PHILIP, SON, & NEPHEW, 45--51, South Castle Street. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


New and Forthcoming Publications. 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS’S NEW BOOK. 


A YEAR FROM A CORRESPONDENT’S 
TEBOOK. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, Author of “ Gallegher,’’ 
diers of Fortune,” &c. With about Forty oT -Page Iilustrations b R. Caton 

Woodville and others. 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. a ery week. 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. A New 


ae OV. FRANE R. STOCKTON, Illustrated by Peter Newell. Post vo, cloth 
extra, 


THE KENTUCKIANS, A Novel. By Jonny Fox, 
—s a by W. T. Smedley. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 
“Tt note that. fine novel “The Kentuckians,’ is the most popular 
book in ‘the ; Beates at Aocdivey — The Academ: 








SPANISH JOHN. An Historical Romance. By 
WILLIAM McLENNAN. Illustrated by Myrbach. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
LIN McLEAN, By Owen Wisrer, Author of “Red 


Men and White,” &c. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, ornamental, 6s. 
“The book is as good as a breeze.”,—The Academy. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 
NOW READY. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


HARPER’S ROUND TABLE. 


JANUARY. 


& peyarontrcwe cid MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
ey a7 adn to buy. It isa bountiful sixpennyworth of first-class juvenile 
literature.”"—Pall 
s Round Table’ « well designed to delight young readers, containing as it 


does stories of adventure, instructions about stamps coins, puzzles, and other attrac- 
tions, together with plenty of illustrations.”—Morning Post. 


CASH PRIZES. CASH PRIZES. 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE offers Cash Prizes for Competitions in Short Stories, Camera 
Clubs, Comic Sketches, &c. The particulars and conditions governing these contests 
are given in the November Number. 

















COUPON.—Cut this out and send it with your Name and Address to “ Round 
Table,” HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W., and 
you will receive a Specimen Copy of “ Harper’s Round Table” by return, 
free of cost. [Acap. } 
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W. THACKER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Printed on antique-wove paper, and handsomely bound, , cloth, gilt 
top, 6s. Tenth Edition, 20th th 


Dx dicated by special permission to Field-Marshal the Right Hon. 
Lord Roberts, V.C. 





DEPARTMENTAL DITTIBS, and Other Verses. By 
RUDYARD KIPLING. With Illustrations by Dudley Vleaver. 
“ If only some of the minor poets whom the ‘ bn ¢ bral Le loits 
showed anything lie as much vigour as Mr Rud id in 
extreme youth in * De ental Ditties,” ot ae r~ Ninth 
Edition has just aqoeane, there might be some hope forthem. Better 
far these roughly humorous sketches of Indian life written in pense 
that had many of the qualities which afterw made i 
author famous, than the mawkish self-communi: of little at 
striving with ill-success to appear great. Even when he was subjective 
as in some of these ditties—those, for instance, which put into bitter 
words the longing of the exile for Sy ay is a subjectivity that is 
wholesome, and manly clean, and has nothing in common 
morbid introspection of the kind that aroused the sneer of Walt 
Whitman. aget, M.P.” is 7 ry! {> and the fine lines ed 
*The Song of the Women,’ raise of Lady a for her 
noble efforts to send medical a - the women of India, and many 
another piece familiarto Mr Kipling’sadmirers. Some of his parodies 
are exceedingly happy, notably those of Mr. Swinburne and of Omar 
Khayyém; and there is quite enough ‘stuff’ in the book to Pg it 
pretty certain that the Ninth Edition will not be the last.”— Times. 
Nors.—“ Departmental! Ditties” is issued in the follow: Editions :— 
12 Copies on ope ese Paper, demy 8vo, £2 2s. net (all so! 
on Handmade r, demy 8y0, 2is. net (all sold); és crown 8vo; and 
Colonial Eations n cloth and paper, and is nor icluded in any other 
Edition of the Author's writings. 





NEW EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT WORK, 
THE ROUN TOWERS OF IRELAND; or, The 
History of the Tuath-de-Danaans for the First Time Unveiled. 
By HENRY O'BRIEN. 

With all the Original Illustrations, to which will be added a Portrait 
of the Author, reproduced from Maclise’s well-knowa drawing. The 
new edition will Catala all that is to be Lend in the previous itions, 
inciuding the curious —s together with valuable supplementa 
matter comprising an Introduction, a minute Synopsis of the Work, 
‘and a copious Index. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

*.* The early editions paving long been out of print, copies of the 
work are very —~ and when they occur for sale usually fetch from 
35s. to 408. As only a limited oumler ts printed, early application is 
eanemmnanell Freqpenns on application. 


HUNTING REMINISCENCES. By A. E. Pease, Esq., 
M.¥. With Portraits and Lijusirations. 

Contents: The Greatest Run I ever saw.— The Cambridge Drag and 
the House of Commons Steeplechase.—The Life «f a Hunter.— Hounds 
—Hare- unting.—Fox-hunting, Badger-hunting, &c.,&c. An Interest- 
ing Ri cord of Hunting Expe: ences, written by a well-known Sports- 
man. in the Preas. 


THE BEST BREEDS OF SBRITISH! STOCK: a- 
Practical Guide fur Farmers we ore of Live-Stock in England- 
and the Colonies. By J. P. SHELDON and JAMES LONG. 
Edited by Jous Watson, F.L.S. “Tate 8vo, 7S 24. 6d. 





Ready. 
*.* Written by well-known authorities who are men of science and 
practical farmers. 


MR. KEENE’S SUCCESSFUL BUOK. 

A SERVANT OF “JOHN COMPANY” (The Hon. 
East India Company). Being the Recollections of an Indian 
vificial. by H. G. KEENE, O.1E.. Hon. M.A., Author < 
“sketches in Indiaw Ink,” &c. With Portrait. Illustrated 
}.6 ompeen, from the Author's Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, = ih 
op, 12s 

“ Mr. Keene has written an instructive book.. 
novel view of Lndian life. It is the genial record of a man who from 
boyhood seems to have been bent on extracting the largest possib.e 

amount of —— from his surroundings” — 7imes. 


.-This book presentsa 


THE CAVE DWELLERS OF SOUTHERN TUNISIA. 
Travsiated from the » anish of DANIEL BRAUN by Miss 
Daummonxp Hay and Mrs. Louisa Brooss. Wits numerous Liius- 
trations. Un the Press. 





THACKER’S POPULAR SIX-SHILLING SERIES. 


Ciown 8vo, uniform binding, cloth, gilt tops. A vey handsome series 
of iliustrated standard works, vm rising : 
LAYS OF IND. Comic, satirical, and sor av 
illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. By Majors P. XELDHAM 
(* Aliph Cheem ”). Edition. 
“ calieh Cheem’ presents us in this volume with some ee amusing 
ballads and songs, which have already in a former edition warmed the 
hearts and cheered the lonely hours of many an Anglo-Indian, the 
ictures being chiefly those of Indian life. There is no mistaking the 
umour, and at times, indeed, the fun is both ‘ fast and furious.” One 
can readily imagine : ‘be merriment created round the camp fire by the 
recitation of * The 'wo Thumpers,’ which is irresistibly droil.” 
Li Mercury. 


e Poems 


A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. Excursions into 
the Districts around an Auglo-[ndian Home. ByE H. RITKEN. 
Second Editwn. 


“ A charming record of wild life in the jungle. ...Science and enter- 
tainment are happily allied in ‘A Naturalist on the Prowl.’ It is full 
of curious * out-of-the way Cheeta, set forth in an unconventional 
A The illustrations by Mr. R. A. Sterndale are in excellent accord 
the book.”— Satw day Review. 


THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER. An Indian 
Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By E. H. AITKEN. Describing with 
much humour and scientific accuracy the nature and ways of the 
animals and insects frequenting a bungalow and yA oeneae. 

ion. 
to thank our Anglo-Indian naturalist for the 
delightful book which he has seut home to his countrymen in Britain. 
my ang live to give us another such. The book is cleverly illustrated 
by Mr. F. (. Macrae.”—Chambers’s Journal. 


BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. Descri ? 
Servants in an Anglo-Indian Bungalow. By E. H. Al: KEN. 
(Fifth hdition. 


“There is plenty of fun in‘ Behind the Bungalow,’ and more fun 
for those wit» eyes to see. These sketches may have an -ducational 
»Urpose beyond that of mere amusement ; they show through all their 
un a been ~* re jou of native character anda just appreciation of 

it."—The World. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


THACKER & CO., Punursxens, 
2, Creep Lanz, Lonpor, E.C 
Established 1816. 


“We have om, 


the Native 


Ww. 
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FROM JOHN LANE’S LIST. 


POEMS. With which is incorporated “Christ in 
Hades.” By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


Under the heading “‘A New Poet,” Mr. W. L. Courtney writes in the Telegraph:—The man who 
fashion, is not 
hereafter some of 








ho with a few 
graphic touches can call up for us images like these, in such decisive and master one to be rated 

viel the common herd, but rather as a man from whom we have the right to expect the quent deinen 
which will endure.” 

“This poem, called ‘ The Wife,’ tells, with an intensity and power which is fearful, nay intolerable, a story of per- 
verted love.” — Spectator. 

“How should language, without the slightest strain, express more? It has an almost physical effec upon the 
reader, in the opening of the eyes, and the di m of the ‘heart.”—Academy. 

“This book......contains much grave, serious, admirable verse, certainly of extremely poetical 


** * Marpessa’ has an almost Shakespearian tenderness and beauty.”’—Globe. 

“Its style in verse is admirable, and worthy of a dignified and lofty theme. 
which Keats might have written.”— Standard. 

‘In blank verse, at least, Mr. Phillips stands unrivalled among the yung generation, 
Hades’ should be the first-fruits of a rich harvest of novle poetry.” —Acho, 


r.’’ 
Saturday Review. 


‘Christ in Hades’ contains a passage 
*Marpessa’ and ‘ Christ in 


Third Edition. 
MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S 


THE HOPE of the WORLD, and other Poems. 


Fvap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Also, a limited Large Paper Edition, at 12s. 6d. net. 


“We may almost call him the one u —— of classical tradition. The critics to whom poetry means a whirl- 
wind of words ate put out by the oat of Mr. Watson’s style. Time will show whether the exquisitely 
graven cameo or the flagrant A att. be more enduring thing of beanty.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“He stands fcr a great tradition—the tradition of our classic school.”—Datly New. 

“Here is Mr. Watson at his best—touching ¢ sentiment, musical words, and cane form delight the critical reader. 
No lover of poetry can afford to be without it.”— Westminster Gazette. 


“We seldom turn his pages without finding some pages of almost classical perfection.”—Standard. 


Now ready. 
NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, Second Edition. 


THE COMING of LOVE, and other Poems. 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“Mr. Watts-Dunton has, in the ‘Coming of Love,’ struck not a new note only, but a new and complex chord in 
literature.” —Lnterature. 

*-On account of the haunting magic of * The Coming of Love,’ Rossetti intended to use one of the scenes for a 
picture—that de icted i in a sonnet called ‘The Stars »n the River,’ which he pronounced tobe the ‘ most original of all 
the versions of the **‘ Doppelganger” legend.’”’—Atheneum., 

‘* Superb writing ; it has its.chances for all time. Marked by the poet’s strongest characteristics, his rare art of de 
scribing by successive images of strength and beauty.”"— Daily News. 


***'The Coming of Love’ wili be among the enduring poetic work of the century.”— Star. 


By 


‘LULLABY LAND: Senge of Childhood. By 
EUGENE FIELD. Edited, with Introduction, by KENNETH GRAHAME. With 200 Illustrations 
by Charles Robinson. Uncut, or gilt edges, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A book of exceeding sweetness and beauty. No more original and no sweeter singer of childhood ever breathed. 
Mr. Robinson’s drawings are more exquisite, if possible, in execution, and as as as ever in humour and phan- 
tasy. Any child who gets this book now will love it as long as he lives.” —Daily Chronicle 
“It requires the genius of a Eugene Field to — such a book, and we hail with delight a volume which bears that 
American poet’s honoured name on its title- . We all know snatches of Eugene Field’s children’s poems Lanne! and who 
is there that has read unmoved ‘ Little Boy Tue, » * Buttercup, Poppy, Fo: me-not,’ and has not dreamt and iaugbed 
and frolicked with the children of his songs ? Mr. Kenneth Grahame, Fn. master in the art. of writing 
about children, writes the preface to this beautiful volume, which every lover of re posery ont ought to possess, Mr, ©, 
Robinson, the illustrator, has admirably caught the spirit of the poems in his numerous drawings.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


THE HAPPY EXILE. By H. D. Lowry, Author 


of ‘Make Believe” and ‘‘ Women’s Tragedies,” With 6 Etchings by E. Philip Pimlott. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


* Ev is instinct with the joy of rustic sights and sounds. Mr. Lowry has a good deal of the poet in his com- 
cision, and bis feeling for Nature and his keen appreciation of her in all her moods evokes an answering thrill i in the 
Pea rt of the reader as only a poet’s can. The last of the sketches is very near akin to Stevenson. Mr. ’s note is 
quite individual and distinctive, even when his style is most reminisoens of another. There are many delig passages 

of description in this volume, many charming touches of ¢ ae 
“ This is a book to read, and to read again ; a volume not to be got fora a couple of d of days and skimmed Lape but © 


be kept by your side and dipped into at odd moments. The dip will — It takes the reader 
veritable Arcadia. Here we have Mr. Lowry in an open- of conteitnians with things pleasant and of 


good report. The sketches—ioyllic and istic—which make up ‘the book seem to have been written = air 

within sound of the waves, and close to the ‘ warm-scented beach.’ The moods of Naturefare i 

pretty touch, and in the light of close and constant observation. Nor are the men and women less harpily yee 
and ideal both. Of the faithfulness as well as the charm of the portraits of old and young Cornish folk there can be no 

dispute. The book altcgether is a uctable piece of work, and has a genuine c to take rank as 
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THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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|FOUNTAIN PENS AND STYLOS 
|. “The objections to them, 
and how they have been met. 











pull . . 
over other 


Pencils. 


BEST LEAD .- - - 
ALWAYS READY .- - 
NO WASTE. 








Toe WAR OFFICE, 

BANK OF ENGLAND. 

New ZEALAND GOVERNMENT OFFICE. 

BANKERs’ CLEARING Hovssz. 

Unirep States GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

OxrorD UNIVERSITY. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

Eron CoLiecs. 

Unirep Sratrs ARSENAL. 

Unirep States Navy. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND OTHER AMERICAN 
Rartway CoMPANIES, 

THe Lonpon Strook ExcHAngeE. 

Noarta Barirish AND MERCANTILE AND 
OTHER INSURANCE OFFICES. 


HOW TO USE: 


Start the paper with a pin or any pointed instrament—a slight pull— 
off it comes, and the lead pencil is sharpened. Thirty Fresh Points 
to every Pencil. The only wear is from use, not from whittling away 
or breaking the lead. 

‘e No wood chips are left on the floor, nor any dirty marking-stuff on your 
gers, 


USED 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


The Queen. 

** What an improvemen‘ this is upon the old laborious process of pencil sharpening , and ho h 
peed = Nima with regard to the consumption of the lead, which cannot snap off when thus 
Westminster Gazette. 

**Tt is decidedly an ingenious idea.” 
Black and White. 


***The ‘ Blaisdell’ self-sharpening paper pencil is a remarkably smart contrivance. The } i 
encased in papar, which can easily be unrolled when a fresh point is required,” sherca'ts 





Tf your stationer does not sell them, send 1s, for a set of sample Pencils to— 


BLAISDELL PENCILS CO., LIMITED, 


46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


Self-Sharpening. 














Ceteris paribus everyone would rather 
use a fountain pen that carries its own 
ink, and can, therefore, be used anywhere 
and at any moment, in preference to an 
ordinary pen, which has to be dipped in 
the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad 
name from two or three general objections 
to them. ‘A fountain pen is all very 
well,” people say, “ but it has to be 
carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket; in fact, the ink spills 
and makes a hideous mess on the smallest 
provocation. By way of compensation, 
when you want to write, the ink retires 
to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into 
your pocket) and refuses to emerge until 
the pen has been shaken and thumped 
until it squirts out a blot on the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW 
PEN has met the difficulty. It does not 
have to be carried upright; it can. be 
carried sideways, upside down, or in any 
position whatever. The ink cannot 
possibly spill, because it is in a hermeti- 
cally closed chamber, screwed tight. 
There is no atr-hole, 

The pen can be jerked or thrown about 
as much as you please; it cannot spill. 
On the other‘hand, until the CAW PEN 
is opened for use the nib (which is a gold 
one of the finest quality) is immersed in 
the ink. Consequently it writes at once, 
without giving any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the 
only fountain pen which anyone cares to 
use who has once seen it as a pocket pen, 
but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide 
mouth does not clog with air bubbles 
during that operation. Prices from 


12s. 6d. 


“Q@aw pens have a repute beyond their 
neighbours.’’— Westminster Budget, 


The objection to Stylographic: Pens is 
that the point rarely suits the writer's 
hand, and cannot be adjusted. 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 
can be adjusted in an instant. It has 
not all the advantages of the CAW 
FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who 
prefer a stylo this is the best stylo on the 
market, Prices from 5s. 





British Depot— 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.O. 











Niw Catalogue, comprising over 8, 000 Standard iat Reference Works, Gift-, i 





NOVELS. 
* These contain Illustrations by Stantey L. Woop, F. 8. Witson, Herpert Rariron, Caron Woinhviiay aa thier fiupular ‘Artista. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


BY RICHARD MARSH. 
THE | CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL.* 


We know of no similar tale ro thoroughly rea readable and so consistently sroiting since Wilkie 
Colling’s Woman in White,’ orConan Doyle's ‘Study in ‘Boarlet” "Black and White. 


BY “GRAHAM IRVING.” 
TEMPTATI 


», Dold with exceptional ability. 
“ Decidedly a clever novel, which cannot fail to be interesting to 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 
AT MIDNIGHT. « 


e best elements of engaging fiction are exemplified.”"—Dundee A 
= Written with that one plot, crispness of dialogue, be owittaets of action which 


a is a deli yt Stor eee ori; E. singular) wi al rbing} interestin 
4 y- y y y zs 


BY HEADON HILL. 
BEACON FIRE 
“Told with singular 5. Interests and holds the reader to the end.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE QUEEN OF NIGHT. 


“ A story of rare merit, in which knowledge of the world and of mankind is admirably utilised.” 
Scoteman. 
BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 
FORDHAM'S FEUD.” | Third Edition. 


tory of much merit and startling dénowment. For wealth of chasaater, pleasant descriptive 
matter, ‘vemantee incident, and powered plot, there are few books that will eclipse “Fordham s 
Feud.’ ”— Manchester Courier. 


THE EXPIATION OF WYNNE PALLISER.* | 


“Phenomenal success. It is the best of this author’s many excell: 


THE CURSE OF CLEMENT WAYNFLETE._ 


“Telling us wonderful incidents of inter-racial warfare, o: 
assaults almost without number....A thoroughly exciting gan mallet of bi tight SP Gesctiptions and 


stirring episodes.”— Daily Te 
A VELDT OFFICIAL. P 
We have seldom come across a more thrilling narrative. From start to finish Mr. Mittord 
secures unflagging attention.”— Leeds Mercury. 


It is without doubt a veaeenle s novel.” — Pookseller. 
all readers.”—Pall Mall Gasette 





A 





BY COULSON KERNAHAN. 
CAPTAIN SHANNON.* Second Edition 
“ Meg Sergent Ty one baad eins to, ndlate the marvelous fascination which. 
A DEAD MAN’S DIARY.* | Sixth Edition. 
A BOOK OF STRANGE SINS." Fifth Edition. 
BY. JOSEPH HOCKING. 


FIELDS OF FAIR | RENOWN.* 
Whe | pe nnd powerful —Seotman. =" Sood Get! Of Sree aaihemetive 


- It is both ini 
ALL RE LIARS: 
the mina and 


will be fascinated 


its actuality, 
ee et ond ~! 


iterature 


“ This is le book. Thoughtful 
and the inal ert gives into the influence 
morals of our most promising manhood.” 


; BY CONAN DOYLE. 
A STUDY IN SCARLET. 
- BY HENRY HERMAN. 
LADY TURPIN,* 


“A breathlessly exciting tale."—The Bookman. 


HIS ANGEL. z: 
*is well, even brilliantly, wri 
famous aon of colonial adventure.”— Black and 


BY FERGUS HUME. 
THE. DWARFS CHAMBER,* 


cleverly worked out.... Interest and entertainment from one end to the 
other. oy 


very much after the style of Charles Reade’s. 


a4/THE CRIME OF THE “LIZA JANE."* 


BY ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH. 
SPINDLES AND OARS. 


“We do not exaggerate when we say that there are few books of li vim hi 
wield ell dmeas trek a vk date eee ee '—Manchester Courier. ook —— 





FIVE 
BY GUY BOOTHBY, ; 
BUSHIGRAMS. © (Just Published. 


Tatepesly interesting. Forces from us, by its powerful artistic realism, those choky sensations 
which 4 should be the aim of the humane writer to elicit, whether in comedy or tragedy. The book 
will enhance Mr. Boothby’s reputation and bring him into the very front rank of Gusthnel writers, 
48 Well as confirm our opinion of him as most powerful —— ive age. His humorous vein is 
faseinating and attractive. His pathos is true and often most Guardian. 
Fourth Edition. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING.* 
DOCTOR NIKOLA.* Fourth Edition. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL.* Eighth Edition. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE.’ fourth Edition. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY.’ Fifth Edition. 


‘THE MARRIAGE oF. ESTHER.* Fourth Edition. 
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